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FOEEWOED. 

In the past few years there has been much 
publicity and discussion concerning white slav- 
ery. However, there are undoubtedly many per- 
sons who are only vaguely acquainted with it and 
know little of the developments which have 
brought this subject prominently before the peo- 
ple. Therefore, in order that the following pages 
may be clearly understood it might be well to ex- 
plain that the story of this book is a composite 
historical exposition of actual cases which came 
to my attention as a prosecutor. 

In 1906 before becoming an Assistant State's 
Attorney in Chicago, Illinois, I met "the girl 
who disappeared." As a state prosecutor I be- 
came engrossed in exposing this trafllc in girls 
and women and fortunately convicted many of 
those engaged in that business. 

Later when I resigned from the office of the 
state's attorney I became a special prosecutor, 
representing a group of influential CMcago busi- 
ness men, and continued a campaign against t^e 
exploiters of manhood and womai^ood. 

The first of April, 1911, at the suggestion and 
invitation of Mr. John D. Eockef eller, Jr., who as 
Foreman of a Grand Jury in New York had be- 
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come interested in the campaign against com- 
mercialized vice, I went to New York to study 
white slave conditions there. 

In the spring of the following year I became 
general counsel and executive secretary of the 
American Vigilance Association, 

A year and a half later I assumed the duties 
of President of the American Bureau of Moral 
Education. This organization has for its pur- 
pose the suppression and prevention of commer- 
cialized vice through the promotion of knowledge 
of the social evil, its effects and results. 

My earlier books were written to convince the 
public of the existence of a traffic in souls. This 
one is given forth with the hope of arousing the 
public to greater efforts toward annihilating 
commercialized vice, of which white slavery is 
the most vicious and loathsome manifestation. 

CLIFFOKD G. KOE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

White Slaves, 

"WANTED: — ^Young ladies for the stage. Good pay 
and promotion for those willing to work ; experience unneces- 
sary. Call at the Corner Drug Store." 

THIS advertisement appeared one day in a 
weekly newspaper published by the town 
druggist in a small middle western com- 
munity. The advertiser had informed the drug- 
gist-publisher that he was an agent of several 
musical theatrical companies. He said pretty 
girls with good voices were scarce in the big 
cities, and so he had decided to seek them in the 
country. With such a plausible story he made 
arrangements for those applying for positions 
to meet him at the drug store. For a half hour 
or more the fellow stayed around the store talk- 
ing with the druggist. During this time, seem- 
ingly unconcerned, he asked a number of ques- 
tions about the girls of the town, and then finally 
left, to return the day following the publication 
of his advertisement. 

It happened that the editor's daughter, Jane, 
an attractive girl of eighteen, for a long time 
had been " stage struck.'' She saw in this adver- 
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THE GIKL WHO DISAPPEAKED 

tisement a golden opportunity, and on the day 
the theatrical man came back she was at the drug 
store. He came in, wearing a gray checked suit, 
patent leather shoes, a gray felt hat and a dark- 
blue necktie. His clothes were pressed and clean 
looking. In fact, he gave one the impression of 
a successful business man. 

Jane looked at him for a moment, and as 
she did so she noticed something about his pierc- 
ing black eyes that at first repelled her. But 
after her father had introduced the agent and 
she had talked with him for a time, the cold 
chill which had come over her at first disap- 
peared. As Jane Carr told him of her great de- 
sire to go upon the stage her large blue eyes 
shone with enthusiasm. 

Jane was fair to look upon, not very tall, 
and yet not what one would term short. Nature 
had given her a plump, well-proportioned figure 
and a round, pretty face. Her dimpled, pink 
cheeks did not need the touch of rouge as they 
flushed in excitement upon hearing from Mr. John 
Bandolph, the theatrical man, of the great oppor- 
tunities the stage offered. Her burning desire to 
become a great actress was increased by the al- 
luring pictures he painted. He told her of the 
high salaries paid at the start, for chorus-work, 
and said that soon she could have a part in the 
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WHITE SLAVES 

play, at even a better salary, and that in two or 
tliree years she might rise to the position of lead- 
ing lady with an enormous income. 

Jane told him of her eagerness for a stage 
career. She said that her parents had always 
objected when she talked about it, but she 
thought she could overcome their prejudice by 
imploring them to let her join one of Mr. Kan- 
dolph's companies. The agent had made a good 
impression upon her father. There is no doubt 
that this was a decided advantage to him; for, 
having gained her father's confidence. Jack Ean- 
dolph was able to arrange matters for her de- 
parture to Chicago with him, where the rehears- 
als were soon to begin. 

Two other girls whom Jane knew came in 
to inquire about the position, and one of them 
was her chum. This friend had been in several 
school plays with Jane, and, like the editor's 
daughter, she was infatuated with the idea of 
becoming an actress. The theatrical agent said 
he needed only two more girls besides Jane, as 
he had secured several others elsewhere in the 
past few days. And he said that, as both girls 
had unusual voices and were exceptionally pretty, 
they could have the positions. Thus spurred on 
the girls overcame Iheir parents' objections, and 
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THE GIRL WHO DISAPPEARED 

the next morning all tliree were on their way to 
Chicago. 

It was early fall. The train rushed on 
through fields and woods. The golden stubble 
was slowly turning white. A little farther the 
upturned sod was looking to Heaven to receive 
its blessings before going to rest under the snowy 
white winter covering. Now the peaceful sombre 
of the autumn leaves waved good-bye to the 
girls. They took little notice, however, of NatiLce 
about them, for their time was consumed in think- 
ing about new sights and new lives and a great 
city. They talked mostly of the large theatre, 
packed with people, and imagined they could hear 
the applause, and see the brilliant lights and 
fashionable people. Thus the journey seemed 
short, and almost before they knew it they were 
passing the sparsely-settled suburbs of the city. 
It was evening when they were nearing the great 
metropolis, where hearts throb with joy, and peo- 
ple are happy and gay. 

At the station Mr. Randolph conducted them 
to a waiting cab, as he had told them that he 
would take them to a good boarding place. The 
cab soon turned south in Michigan Avenue, 
which was teeming with myriads of fine vehicles. 
In those days — ^it was the fall of 1905 — auto- 
mobiles were rarely seen upon the streets. Soon 
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WHITE SLAVES 

the cab turned into a side street; another turn 
and they came into a seemingly quiet neighbor- 
hood^ and drew up in front of a big, handsome 
house. Their escort seemed to know the colored 
maid who opened the door and ushered the whole 
party into a lavishly furnished sitting room. 
Mr. Bandolph asked the maid about some one 
and then left the girls alone. When he returned 
there was with him a tall, dark woman, dressed 
in a bright red satin gown, with low neck and 
short sleeves and a long train. Jane noticed that 
her fingers were loaded with rings and diamonds 
and that there were several bracelets on her thin 
arms and a great la valliere was hanging from 
her neck; her face was sharp. When she spoke 
her tones were low, and yet the words came thick 
and fast. 

The girls were introduced. Then the woman 
fcaid that she had room for only two girls. Jane 
and her chum decided to stay together, while 
their friend left with the young man to go to an- 
other boarding house. When he left he said that 
as they were all tired he would not be back until 
morning to take them to rehearsal. As he men- 
tioned rehearsal, if the girls had not been so 
elated and happy in the thought of a grand stage 
career, they might have noticed a slight twitch 
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THE GIRL WHO DISAPPEARED 

of the thin lips and a suppressed smile upon tlie 
woman's face. 

Now the chums were left alone in what 
seemed to them an immense palace. The tall, 
dark woman stepped quickly to the wall, pushed 
a button, and almost immediately, as if by magic, 
a ccdored maid appeared at the door. The woman 
motioned to the maid, who came so close to her 
that the girls could not hear the whispered 
wordfi. The woman then turned to the girls and 
told them to go with the maid. Back through 
a broad hall, up the stairs to the third floor, they 
went. Pictures of nude women hung in the hall 
and heavy red velvet portieres hid the doors. 
The carpet upon which they walked seemed so 
soft that they felt instinctively that they were 
walking on plush or something like that. As they 
passed along toward the back, from behind a 
curtain a blonde woman, whose face bore marks 
of the paint box, and who wore a most gorgeous 
lavender house gown, came out and eyed them 
curiously. The room opened to them was in the 
very back of the house, but when the maid 
ushered them in they noticed that it was hand- 
somely furnished in mahogany, red oriental rugs, 
and red silk curtains. It was a large room, and 
yet with all the red trimmings and furnishings, it 
seemed stuffy. 
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WHITE SLAVES 

Jane turned around to look about, and to 
her surprise saw the tall woman wearing the red 
gown following close behind. Her step had been 
so noiseless and catlike and the girls so bewil- 
dered that they had not perceived that she was 
with them. "You certainly look very tired," 
this dark woman remarked, " so you may have 
your dinner served here in your room. Lie down 
and take a rest now before dinner is served." 

With one impulse both girls flung themselves 
on the huge bed. To them it seemed but a minute 
afterward when they heard a knock at the door 
and a maid, whom they had not before seen, came 
in with a tray, upon which were two tiny glasses 
filled with wine. 

" A little wine for two tired girls," she said. 

" Yes, we are tired," answered Jane, " and 
a taste of wine will do us both good." 

The maid handed each girl a glass and said, 
" Drink it all up ; it will make you feel refreshed." 

They drank as they were bid and lay down 
again to rest. 

When Jane closed her dreamy eyes she 
looked upon her chum for the last time, for when 
she awakened the chum was gone. Jane never 
learned why and how her chum left her, and she 
never saw her again. 

For several days Jane was plied with wine 
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THE GIBL WHO DISAPPEAKED 

and purposely kept in a semi-intoxicated state. 
For Uiis reason she did not realize the position 
she was in; when she did, she was surprised to 
find that instead of being a theatrical agent, the 
young fellow of athletic build and square shoul- 
ders who had brought her there, was a member of 
the procurers' fraternity, and instead of becom- 
ing an actress she was a white slave. The real- 
ization of her true position came about in a most 
unexpected way. Jane happened to ask one of 
the girls, whom she met in the house, when the re- 
hearsals were to begin. The girl looked at her 
with pitying siLpprise as she said : 

"Don't you really know where you are? 
Don't you know what kind of a place you are in? 
This is a bad house, and you are what they call a 
white slave." 

Jane was dazed, and for a moment could not 
answer. Finally she muttered : " What do you 
mean by a white slave? " 

Jane's new-found acquaintance then ex- 
plained to her the method of the white slave traf- 
fic, and told her how, by simple trickery and 
deceit, she also had been made an inmate of this 
disreputable resort. She said that although she 
had been a college girl and had had more experi- 
ence in the world than Jane, yet she also was 
foolish enough to be caught by promises of a 
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WHITE SLAVES 

iposition upon the stage. " That is the way of 
those white slave traders/* she said. " They do 
not kidnap and lock their victims behind iron 
doors by force, except in extreme instances. Since 
I have been here I have heard that degenerates 
do exist who brutally steal and kidnap girls, and 
forcibly hold them, but such cases only happen 
now and then.'' 

Then she went on to say that the methods of 
the white slavers, those who make a business of 
immorality, are very different. Trickery is one 
of the methods used by procurers, and that sys- 
tem is much safer than kidnaping. They soon de- 
tect the human weaknesses of their victims and 
wisely work upon them. They follow the easiest 
lines of attack and pursue their business, for it 
is a well-defined business, in the most ordinary 
way. That is the reason they succeed. Even 
when people the world over are aroused against 
white slavery these panders persist in their 
trade, because people are looking for an unusual 
character, a devil with horns, a loudly-dressed 
dandy, or a ragged and dirty low degenerate. 
The shrewd procurers are none of these. They 
generally look for girls who are rather ignorant 
and have not passed the grades of grammar 
schools; more than half of them are country 
girls and from small towns. They also seek girls 

• 
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THE GIBL WHO DISAPPEAKED 

who are out of work, and suffering privations, 
girls who are dissatisfied with their home sur- 
roundings, girls who are romantically inclined 
and dream of an elopement or marriage at first 
sight, girls who have a great longing for the glare 
of the footlights, or silly girls who are foolish 
about cheap feathers and finery ; and like spiders 
they weave webs about these poor girls until they 
are inveigled into the haunts of the under world. 
No iron bars or locked doors are necessary, no 
chains to bind the captives are used, but the sys- 
tem which prevails makes the slavery none the 
less real, just as real as graft, custom and 
cowardice can make it. 

Jane saw at once that she had been so en- 
trapped in the white slave net. In the whirlpool 
of all this Jane came to know her real plight. 
She was informed by the " Madame " that she 
owed the house over two hundred dollars. The 
debt against her was recorded on the house book 
as follows : 

Money advanced for bringing her to Chicago, $135.00 

Money advanced for house gowns, etc., 80.00 

Money due for board, 40.00 

$255.00 

As long as she was in debt she was told that 
it would be necessary for her to remain at this 
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WHITE SLAVES 

honse. TMs fact was confided to her by the col- 
ored maid, who seemed to sympathize with the 
girl, and yet was loyal to her mistress. When 
Jane asked her why they had placed her in debt, 
the maid answered : 

" Poor girl, you don't understand ; you have 
been caught and now you must stay here. That 
fellow who brought you here makes lots of money 
by getting girls for such houses as this. He got 
a hundred dollars for you and the railroad fare 
for both of you. Now you have to pay everything 
back for the privilege of living here." At last the 
scheme of the whole business was beginning to 
dawn upon Jane, and she asked : 

" And do I have to pay for being made a bad 
woman, pay for deceit, pay for his and my rail- 
road tickets when it was all a low, mean trick? " 

" Yes," replied the maid, '^ and you not only 
have to pay, but you can't leave until you do pay. 
These people are smart enough to have everything 
their own way so they won't lose anything." 

"But," interrupted the girl, "why can't I 
ask some one to pay my debt for me, and help me 
get out? " 

" Oh, child," said the colored woman, " they 
don't want that debt paid. What they want is to 
keep you here. It is hard enough to get new girls 
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THE GEBL WHO DISAPPEAKED 

who are good looking, and they will not let them 
get away.'' 

Then Jane asked: "Why couldn't I per- 
suade some visitor here to help me escape? " 

The woman then told Jane that few of these 
visitors would believe her story, and that if they 
did, the fear of exposure and scandal would deter 
them from helping her. If she tried to run out 
of the house, in the gauzy gowns worn by the in- 
mates, the police would arrest her as a woman 
of the under world, the keeper of the house would 
send a bondsman, representing the vice combine, 
to bail her out, and this bondsman would return 
her to the house, presumably so she would not 
forfeit the bond by running away. The charge 
being of a minor type, known as a misdemeanor, 
it would not be necessary for the girl to appear at 
the trial, and a lawyer retained by the vice land- 
lord would appear for her, pay the fine assessed 
by the court upon a plea of guilty, and all the 
charges would be assessed against her — ^the 
bondsman's and the lawyer's fees, the court costs 
and the fine — and thus her debt would be doubled 
or tripled, and she would be held by a debt chain 
much stronger than before. 

This debt business, the woman went on to 
say, was worked so smoothly and had continued 
so long, that policemen seriously believed that a 
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WHITE SLAVES 

girl could be held m a house of ill-fame as long 
as she was in debt. It is part of the business 
to make the girls also believe this. 

Even among those who are willingly leading 
unfortunate lives^ and are trusted to come and 
go as they please, the debt system is enforced. 
If one of these more seasoned and hardened 
women evaded the payment of a debt by going 
away, she would immediately become known as a 
" bilker,'^ and would be under suspicion wherever 
she went. Owners would refuse to allow her to 
ply her trade in their houses, and policemen 
would cause her great annoyance, if not abso- 
lutely deprive her of her liberty. 

For days and days Jane was moody and 
gloomy. Beared with kindness and love, she 
found herself in surroundings where harshness 
and hatred were dominant. There was not a 
person near her upon whom she could call for 
help. She was imprisoned by a system which 
made escape well nigh impossible. 

Meanwhile, each day Jane's father and 
mother went to the postofl&ce, hoping for some 
word from their daughter. The parents of the 
two girls who had accompanied Jane called at 
the drug store frequently to inquire if any word 
had come. As the days wore by they became more 
anxious, and yet they did not realize that they 
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THE GIBL WHO DISAPPEABED 

had been deceived by the simplest kind of in- 
sidious artifice. They read in the papers of the 
mysterious disappearance of girls in the cities; 
they read of an unknown girl who was found 
dead and taken to the morgue and of over two 
hundred mothers and fathers who made inquiries 
to see if it might be their missing daughter. This 
surprised them, for they had not realized that 
there were so many girls who had strangely dis- 
appeared. Finally the old druggist went to the 
city, but could find no trace of his daughter or 
Mr. Randolph's theatrical office. 

Jane had been swallowed up in the great 
seething and surging mass of the city. She wrote 
letters home, but they were destroyed by the mis- 
tress of the house, and when Jane found this out, 
she gave up trying to write. As time went on she 
dreaded even the thought of liberty, as she felt 
ashamed to let her parents and friends know 
what had happened to her. She talked with the 
other girls and found that they shared the same 
fate; that they all felt like outcasts, no longer 
fit for society. She began to realize, as did her 
associates, that they were all ridiculed and 
scoffed at by those who visited them, that they 
were immeshed in a net of jealousy and hatred, 
threatened and intimidated by their keepers, and 
beaten, bruised and robbed by the men who live 
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from the dirty money derived from their debased 
business. As Jane talked with the inmates 
around her she found that nearly all the girls 
who are lured into the under world submit to the 
gnawing pangs of despair rather than let the 
world know of their plight. 

At every turn Jane was made to feel the 
hopelessness of her position. She knew that so- 
ciety would shun her, for girls considered bad 
are marked by custom for ostracism. She real- 
ized then as never before that she was a victim 
not of a social, but an unsocial evil. She could 
feel the cold, frigid stare of her friends at home, 
and this became frozen in her memory. She knew 
that she was a part of an unsocial evil, because 
girls in her position were set apart from society 
and forbidden forgiveness. 

Custom, the bulwark of hypocrites, and the 
barrier of the pure, is hard to tear down. Then 
comes public opinion, the guardian of custom, 
and tramples these poor unfortunates under foot 
and grinds them down to moral wrecks. What 
good can come with freedom? Their fate has 
been written by an indelible pencil and can not 
be erased. 

All about her Jane saw girls trudging down 
the crimson path, grasping here and there at a 
twig to hold them back from utter ruin, groping 
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in the dark to find a chance avenue back to 
decency^ stumbling and tumbling all too soon into 
oblivion. Jane saw that these girls^ whom the 
world calls slaves, are slaves not only of a debt 
system but also of drink and other habits. She 
saw Lucy, who had become a slave to cigarettes, 
and Julia, who had become a " dope '^ fiend by the 
constant use of morphine. Then she saw Dorothy 
and Madge, who were addicted to the use of co- 
caine. They were all slaves. She wondered why 
it was that so many of the girls about her became 
users of drugs. Finally she learned that, when 
the gay music had ceased and the rays of brilliant 
lights are gone, the dull, dead gray of the morn- 
ing brings such pangs of remorse that the sooth- 
ing drug is the only relief from despondency. 
With the use of the drug comes the f orgetfulness 
that lulls the conscience and brings momentary 
peace to a troubled soul. 

It is well that not all of these poor creatures 
give up hope ; it is well that not all of them be- 
come "dope" fiends and social outcasts. The 
few who do dare to face the world again, the few 
who contrive to escape from utter ruin, are the 
very ones who have given to the world the facts 
concerning the social evil which have so as- 
tounded civilization. Of this last class Jane was 
one. Embittered by the fraud practiced upon 
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her^ and the constant surveillance of her keepers^ 
she had resolved to bide her time and escape. 
The time came. 

A frequent visitor at the resort was a bar- 
ber whom the girls called Steve. He was well 
acquainted with the " Madame.^' One night Jane, 
having gained the friendship of this barber, con- 
fided to him the fact that because she owed a 
debt to the owners of the house, she was detained 
and not allowed her liberty. 

He had heard stories of this sort before with- 
out paying much attention to them; but on this 
occasion he was moved by the sincerity and ap- 
parent misery of the girl. That very night he 
promised that he would aid her in making her 
escape from the place. They talked over various 
plans and finally decided that the best way would 
be for Steve to ask permission to take Jane to 
the theatre the next evening, and that after they 
were out of the house neither of them would ever 
return there again. 

The barber thereupon called upon the " Ma- 
dame,'' and after making many promises secured 
the desired permission to take Jane to the thea- 
tre. This privilege was not granted until he 
promised to guard the girl carefully from anyone 
who might speak to her and to return her to the 
house immediately after the play was over. 
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The next evening when Jane was preparing 
to dress she asked for her street dothes. Then 
the " Madame '' told her that she could not have 
her own clothes, but that she must wear those 
of one of the other girls in the house. So 
Jane was forced by circumstances to put on the 
clothes brought to her by one of the colored maids. 
This, of course, was a means of preventing her 
escape and making it necessary for her to return 
with the borrowed dress. 

Once outside the house Steve secreted Jane 
in a hotel, and she did not return to the dis- 
reputable place again. It is needless to say that 
they never went to the theatre. The " Madame " 
of the house, when she learned the next day that 
the barber had not brought the girl back, sought 
the aid of the police department, and obtained 
a warrant for the arrest of the girl for larceny 
by bailee; that means, for the taking something 
that belonged to some one else which had been 
given to her to use and to be returned. Thus, 
although her own clothes were locked up and she 
was not allowed to wear them, Jane was charged 
with stealing another girl's clothes which she had 
been inveigled into wearing without realizing the 
reason. The " Madame '^ knew where Steve was 
employed and gave his address to the police, who, 
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by following him, ascertained the hiding place of 
the girl and arrested her. 

Thus the well-oiled machinery of the debt 
system was beginning to work. The police in this 
case knew well that the girl was merely trying 
to escape from her miserable existence, but with 
them, once an unfortunate woman always one, 
and therefore, following the custom of years, they 
arrested her that she might be forced to live and 
die an unfortunate. Those whose business it was 
to uphold the majesty of the law were helping 
those who violate the law. Instead of being 
guardians of liberty they were watch dogs of 
slavery. Blind to the gross injustice of their 
acts, and deaf to the entreaties of the girl, they 
rushed her to the County jail to await trial. Per- 
haps the trial would not have been delayed at all 
had it not been for the bravery of the barber. 
Undaunted by police threats, he sought legal ad- 
vice and aid. It happened that he went to the 
ofl&ce of a law firm which practiced mainly in the 
civil courts, and it fell to the lot of the junior 
member to look after whatever criminal cases 
came in. Therefore, after Steve had retained 
this firm to defend the girl, the junior member 
went to the County jail to interview her. 

In the large, gloomy gray building, which 
houses the County jail in Chicago, the women 
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are set apart on one of the upper floors. Two 
tiers of bars and heavy screens are placed be- 
tween the prisoners and liberty. Lawyers, how- 
ever, are allowed as a special privilege to talk 
to clients in what is known as the "lawyer^s 
cage." As the big iron door of this cage slammed 
shut behind the lawyer, the guard turned the 
key in the lock. Alone for a moment he gazed 
rather unconsciously into the corridor of women, 
some sallow and pale and others with faces dis- 
torted and disfigured. As soon as he entered, 
one of the matrons went to him and he handed 
her the name of the prisoner whom he wanted to 
see, written on- a slip of paper. This large, fat, 
heavy woman, dressed totally in black, glanced 
at the paper for a moment, and then, half turn- 
ing her head toward the mob of prisoners, called 
out in a stentorian voice, " Jane Carr." Out of 
the midst of murderers, forgers, robbers, pick- 
pockets, shoplifters, confidence women, drunken 
hussies, there rose a worn and tired girl. Her 
hollow face bore traces of former beauty. There 
was a vacant stare in her glassy blue eyes. She 
walked hesitatingly, as though hardly knowing 
what to expect, to the matron, who told her that 
a lawyer had come to see her. Immediately the 
hardened lines of the unfortunate woman^s face 
faded away, and a rosy hue came to her cheeks. 
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" A friend of yours sent me to help you/' said 
the lawyer. 

" Is he a barber? '^ asked the girl. 

" Yes, your barber friend has engaged the 
services of my law firm in your behalf, and now 
I want you to tell me candidly and honestly the 
whole story of how you happened to be mixed up 
in this mess,'' he answered. 

Jane exclaimed, ^^ It will take a long time 
for me to tell you the whole story.'' 

" Make it short and tell it as quickly as you 
can," he said, " because my time is rather lim- 
ited." 

" I can't explain why I happened to be ar- 
rested," said the girl, " unless I go back to the 
very beginning and tell you how I happened to 
come to Chicago in the first place." 

" All right," said the lawyer, " start at the 
beginning." 

As Jane told her story of deceit and misery, 
the lawyer heard for the first time of an amazing 
white slave traf&c. As he listened to Jane he 
thought, " Can it be true that in ' the land of the 
free and the home of the brave ' such conditions 
as this piteous creature pours forth, exist? " As 
she went on with her story his amazement turned 
to indignation. At last the interview was fin- 
ished and the lawyer hurried from the jail. The 
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very air seemed to stifle Mm and the odor of the 
disinfectant^ which fills the jail, nauseated him. 
Out into the street he rushed and took a long 
breath of the fresh air. He tried to throw oflf the 
spell that was upon him but he could not. He 
walked along the streets, saying to himself: 
" Why is it that this girl is compelled to remain 
behind prison bars to mingle in the herd of 
thieves and degenerates, when she has really 
done nothing wrong? What crime has she com- 
mitted against society? My God, what a crime 
society has committed against her if her story is 
true!" 

" After Jane had told this astounding experi- 
ence a Judge of the Circuit Court of Cook County 
was petitioned for a writ of habeas corpus. The 
petition was granted and the case came up for 
trial upon this writ. The ^ Madame ' and the in- 
mates of the house were summoned into court, 
and the judge, after hearing the facts, censured 
the ^ Madame ' for such a vicious practice, saying 
it was a misuse of the courts of justice to have a 
girl arrested under the circumstances in this case, 
and he then ordered the ' Madame ' to turn the 
girFs clothes and belongings over to her and ad- 
vised the girl to return the borrowed clothes to 
the one who owned them. The writ of habeas 
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corpus was thus sustained and granted and the 
girl was released from custody/' * 

Thus the girl, who had been procured and 
kept away from home for nearly three months, 
was again permitted to breathe the air of free- 
dom. 
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C5HAPTER 11. 
The Modern Moral Idea. 

JANE left the court room happy and yet con- 
fused. She was happy to have her liberty, 
but she was confused as to what her future 
course should be. She walked down the street 
with Steve, laughing and giggling hystericaUy. 
Suddenly she stopped and turning to her rescuer 
said, " Steve, now I am free to do as I please. 
Let us go to some place and write home to my 
parents, for I know they are worried to death 
about me.'' 

The barber looked at Jane inquiringly and 
said, " Why don't you go home and visit your fa- 
ther and mother? I'll give you the money to pay 
the railroad fare." 

Jane answered, "There is nothing in the 
world that I would rather do than go home right 
now, but I'm afraid. Look at me. I know I'm 
not the same girl that I was when I left home 
three months ago. Really I am ashamed to face 
father and mother. It would break their hearts 
to hear what has happened to me. Yes, and what 
if the neighbors heard about it? You know how 
I)eople talk, and they would point me out on the 
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street as a bad, fallen girl, and none of my friends 
would have anything to do with me." 

"But look here," interjected Steve, "you 
couldn't help what happened to you; it wasn't 
your fault, was it, that you got into the hands of 
a white slave trader instead of a theatrical 
agent? I tell you, your father was partly to 
blame for that. He ought to have taken a little 
trouble and looked up the standing of that fel- 
low before he let you go away with him. Fathers 
and mothers are mostly to blame when they let 
their daughters go away with strangers that they 
don't know anything about." 

" Yes, I know," replied Jane, " it is partly 
their fault, but it was more mine, because I 
begged and begged to go. You know I was so 
stage struck that I couldn't see straight or think 
straight, and so it was mostly my fault, after 
aU." 

" But your folks will forgive you when they 
know the real facts, won't they? " 

"I don't know whether they will or not. 
They are strict church members, the kind that 
you don't see in the city very often. When a girl 
once goes wrong, the customs of our people will 
not permit of overlooking her offense. You know 
how it is, Steve, the girl gets the worst of it all 
around, and I guess she has always been getting 
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the worst of it ever since the world began. The 
fellows can go out and do anything that they 
want to and society and custom forgive them. 
But look how it is with the girls ; they make one 
wrong step, whether with their eyes open or shut, 
and they are put on the black list forever. I tell 
you those three months opened my eyes, and 1 
know things now that I never dreamed to be true 
before. Why, young men came down there to 
the house, who said their fathers sent them there. 
Yes, I even remember a young chap whose father 
brought him there and introduced him to the 
^ Madame.' He gave as his excuse that he knew 
that the boy would get to running around some- 
time and he thought it would be best to get him 
started right. There you have it. That boy prob- 
ably is received in many fine homes by good, 
\irtuous girls, and yet he is sowing his wild oats.'* 

" Wild oats, that's good ! " exclaimed Steve. 
^^ I heard a minister preach about wild oats once 
and he certainly handed out some pretty hot stuff. 
He said, * Young men, remember there is no 
market for wild oats ; you can sow them and you 
can reap them, but you can't sell them.' " 

"Steve, if you and all fellows knew as 
much about wild oats as I do, you'd never take 
the chances of sowing them." 

" I know I've not been any too good, Jane, 
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but I want to say right here that I^m not one of 
those hypocrites who believe because a girl has 
been bad once, that she'll always be bad. Be- 
cause you have been unfortunate there is no rea- 
son why a fellow shouldn't give you a helping 
hand, and I'm going to give you that hand right 
now. You say you don't want to go home, you 
are afraid to face your parents and ashamed 
to see your friends. Well, I'm not ashamed of 
you. I love you and if you can overlook my 
wrongs, I can overlook what you have been. Jane, 
will you marry me? " 

"Steve, you know I appreciate what you 
have done for me, and I feel sure that you would 
stick to me, but I am not so sure that you could 
do so." 

"What do you mean by that? " 

" I mean that your own father and mother, 
with whom you live, would never let you marry 
a girl who has been an inmate of a house of 
ill fame. And it wouldn't do to deceive them; 
neither you nor I would ever feel right about it 
if we did." 

"It won't be necessary to deceive them," 
replied Steve, " they are good, sensible folks, used 
to city life, and if they can forgive me for what 
I have done, they certainly can forgive you for 
what you could not help doing. I'm going home 
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now to see them and talk the matter over. Ton 
go back to the hotel where I first took you, and 
I^U meet you there later on." 

Steve and Jane parted : he to ask his parents' 
permission to marry an unfortunate girl, and she 
to write her parents about her stage career. 

Jane was just finishing the most difficult 
task of her life. She had written to her father 
and mother and had told them that, after reach- 
ing Chicago, the rehearsals had been so long and 
hard and she was so tired after them that each 
day she had put off writing. Then the company 
went out on the road, the play was not a success, 
and the whole company became stranded in Can- 
ada. She wrote that she was without a cent and 
had obtained a position as a waitress in the hotel 
where she had been staying. She said she had 
worked there until she had money enough to pay 
her fare to Chicago. Upon reaching Chicago she 
had been so nervous and exhausted from the hard 
work and strain that she had become sick, and 
had been taken to a hospital. She wound up the 
letter by saying that she was now all right, had 
obtained an excellent position and was getting 
along welL She said she could not go home for 
a while, because she might lose the place where 
she was employed, but that she would write them 
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often and hoped that they had not been worried 
about her. 

Jane justified this story, which she had writ- 
ten to her parents, in her own conscience, because 
she felt that she was sparing them the agony of 
knowing the actual truth. 

She had just completed the letter when she 
heard a knock at the door, and Steve came in. 
Steve's long face seemed even longer and more 
drawn out ; the deep blue eyes seemed gray in the 
light. He threw himself into a chair and stared 
at the floor. As if by intuition Jane scented 
trouble. The stocky, well-built young man, whom 
Jane had learned to love and admire, dwindled 
to a mass of helpless humanity before her. He 
did not look the same ; she could not tell why. She 
noticed that his thick, black hair was disheveled 
and rough and his short, thick hands, that were 
usually firm, shook nervously. For several min- 
utes he sat still without saying a word. 

Finally Jane broke the silence, saying, 
" Well, Steve, is it all over? '' 

When he looked up tears were in his eyes 
and his lips quivered as he tried to frame an an- 
swer. 

" Something's wrong, Jane," at last he mut- 
tered, " wrong with the whole world. People do 
not give the girl a square deal." 
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" Your parents object, then? '' asked Jane. 

" Yes, they are like all the rest— willing to 
forgive the man but not the woman. I told them 
just how I became acquainted with you, and they 
said they would not allow me to marry a girl of 
your sort. Then I called their attention to the 
fact that I had been just as bad as you, for I had 
visited immoral houses and was really an ad- 
vance agent of the white slave trader. Every man 
is an advance agent for these fellows when he 
spends money in those houses and helps to in- 
crease the demand for girls, which these fellows 
are hired to supply. I am sick of the whole busi- 
ness." 

'' But, Steve, perhaps your parents are right. 
They look at it as society looks at it. They view 
the question as custom has created it. Because 
of custom, girls and women encourage men in the 
thought that if they do wrong the offense will be 
condoned. If the women had the nerve to stand 
firm against this duplicity and hyi)Ocrisy, soon 
there would be a great change. But they do not 
stand out against this double standard of morals, 
and so what^s the use of talking about it? " 

" I don't care what they say,'' replied Steve. 
" I don't care a fig for custom or what society 
says, but it is hard to go against the wishes of a 
fellow's father and mother." 
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^^ Don't do it, Steve. I wouldn't have you do 
it for all the world. Think what it would mean 
to me to be shunned and ignored by your own 
father and mother. And more than that, think 
what it would mean to you. Not only your father 
and mother would be^ heartbroken, but your 
friends would turn against you.'' 

Thus Steve and Jane talked and talked until 
late into the night, and when it was all over, he 
had left her with a promise that he would try 
to live a differ^it life. They had decided that 
under the circumstances it would not be best for 
them to marry. He offered to help Jane get a 
position, but she told him that she wanted to be- 
gin life anew all by herself and forget the past if 
possible. 

Early the next morning Jane went out in 
search of work, and by afternoon she had pro- 
cured employment in one of the fashionable con- 
fectionery stores. The salary that she was to re- 
ceive was not enough to maintain her in the hotel 
where she was living. As her employer said that 
he would give her seven dollars a week to begin 
on, Jane figured that she must find a room where 
she would not have to pay more than two dollars 
or two dollars and a half a week. After a long 
search she finally found a place where she could 
get room and board without lunches at five dol- 
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laps a week. She knew her car fare would be at 
least sixty cents a week, that she must allow ten 
cents a day for lunch, and thus she would have 
eighty cents for laundry and incidental expenses. 

Having thus arranged for her board, she re- 
turned to the hotel and found that the police had 
brought her trunk from the resort where she had 
been living and left it at her hotel, as they 
had been instructed by the judge. She hastily 
changed her dress and sent the borrowed one back 
to the inmate it belonged to. Then she ordered 
an expressman to take her trunk to her new quar- 
ters. It was fortunate that ^teve had left with 
her a nice new ten-dollar bill, otherwise she 
would not have had enough money to pay for the 
expressman and a deposit for her room and 
board. 

Jane was getting along splendidly in her new 
position and was becoming very popular with the 
other employees and the customers, when one day 
a rather heavy set man and a heavier set woman 
came into the shop. Jane started toward them, 
but suddenly stopped. For a moment she was 
excited and the blood rushed to her face. It was 
oifly for a moment, though, for she soon con- 
trolled the feeling of surprise that had overcome 
her and said to them, " May I wait upon you? " 
By this time the man's red face was even redder 
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and there was a white streak across his forehead, 
he pulled and tugged at his long, gray mustache 
nervously ; there was a frown on his great, ugly 
face. Jane appeared not to notice him at all after 
her first shock had been quieted, yet she knew the 
man well, for he had been one of the regular vis- 
itors at the house of shame where Jane had been 
held a captive. 

The order was given and Jane felt quite sure 
that, although he recognized her and knew that 
she recognized him, the lady with him had not 
perceived anything out of the way. The five- 
pound box of candy was daintily wrapped, and 
much to Janets relief the man and woman left 
the store. 

The next morning the manager called Jane 
into his office and told her that he could not keep 
her longer. He said that a gentleman had come 
to him the evening before and told him that Jane 
had been an inmate of a house of ill-fame, and 
declared furthermore that he would not allow 
his wife to go into a store where they had such 
clerks as Jane. In fact, he did not want his wife 
associating even in a business way with an unfor- 
tunate woman. Jane was stunned. She stood 
motionless, not knowing what to do or say. The 
manager perceived her embarrassment and in a 
rather patronizing voice said, " I know, my dear 
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girl, that it is pretty hard luck. Competition is 
so keen and so many girls are working who do not 
have to work that a girl does not get a salary that 
she can live on decently nowadays." 

" You don't understand," said Jane. " I am 
not living in that place out there now, nor am I 
going there secretly. It's true I was an inmate 
in that awful house where that man saw me. He 
came there often and I knew him well the min- 
ute I saw him come into the store yesterday. I 
didn't let him know that I recognized him, 
though, and he wasn't hurt a bit by my being 
here. It's his black conscience that's troubling 
hiuL He knows he is doing wrong and he is 
afraid his wife will find it out through me. If I 
did my duty, I ought to tell her, and yet it 
wouldn't do any good, for she would overlook his 
misdeeds and look upon me as a low, contemptible 
thing." 

" You see, however, that it would be impos- 
sible for us to have a girl behind our counter who 
had even been in a house of ill-repute. If people 
found out who you were, it would drive our trade 
away. I realize that that fellow was just as 
bad as you were, but you know people don't look 
at it in that way. What's wrong for the woman 
is all right for the man, in the eyes of many peo- 
pie." 
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" Is there no diance for a girl to be good if 
she wants to? '^ Jane asked. " I did not go there 
of my own free will. You may believe it or not, 
but I was tricked into that place by a mean, con- 
temptible lie. I was brought to Chicago by a man 
who promised to give me a position, and instead 
of that he sold me into that house.'' 

" Oh, that's a good story," answered the man- 
ager. " Every girl who goes wrong, tries to blame 
it on to somebody else. I don't believe they 
could get a girl into a house without her knowing 
it." 

" You don't believe it ! Well, you just go. out 
and make an inquiry and if they tell you the 
truth, you will find that a majority of tJie girls 
are inveigled into that life by some false promise. 
Either they promise the girl a position, as they 
did me, or the pander pretends to be in love with 
the girl and wins her confidence by a promise of 
marriage, or he gets her drunk and takes her 
there. Yes, and these panders aren't all men, 
either. Some of them are women, who procure 
girls by pretending that they are wealthy. These 
female beasts prowl around through large stores, 
haunt rest rooms and journey to summer resorts. 
Women panders are creatures of superior culture 
oftentimes, and fool the girls by offering them an 
education. Many of them are richly attired, have 
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a fascinating manner and possess remnants of 
former beauty. Say, these women are as sharp 
as steel traps and they are the most dangerous 
procurers in the world today. I tell you it is not 
always the girPs fault that she is bad." 

" Do you mean to try to tell me/' said the 
manager, ^' that men and women make a business 
of catching girls and selling them into those 
houses? '' 

"That is the truth and any girl who has 
been in one of those houses and dares to talk 
will tell you the same thing." 

"What prevents them getting out then?" 
inquired the manager. " The general impression 
is that these girls like the life and want to stay 
there ; certainly they are not held in like prison- 
ers?" 

" You are right," said Jane. " The general 
public does believe that the girls want to stay 
there and like the life, and it's true. Most of 
them would not leave if they could. It does not 
take long to break down a girl's moral conscience, 
and she soon gives up in despair. Even though 
she may have been tricked into the house, as I 
was, she soon learns that there is no chance for 
her to reform if she gets out. Besides that, she 
also learns to smoke cigarettes and drink, and 
this gets a hold on the girl and she cannot give 
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it up. It doesn't take long for them to become 
* dope ' fiends either, and nearly every one of the 
girls who have been in the district very long use 
cocaine, opium, morphine or something like that. 
When they get used to these things they don't 
want to get out. But I never acquired any of 
those habits. From the very beginning I was 
against the life and I never got over that feeling. 
Then I got away from the house, came here, se- 
cured a position, and you see what happened. A 
girl is hounded and kicked down into the gutter 
wherever she goes, if she has been wronged just 
once in her life. Can't you give me a chance to 
show that I am all right and want to be good and 
straight and honest? '^ 

" No, my girl, I'm afraid that it will be im- 
possible. You will have to leave today." 

Disheartened and dejected, Jane wandered 
out into the street in search of other employment. 
For two days she walked up and down the streets 
and waited in offices and stores before she found 
anyone who would even give her encouragement. 
Some places where she inquired would pay only 
three or four dollars a week, and Jane knew that 
she could not live upon this amount. Others 
asked her for recommendations and she had none 
to give. The third day of her search she found 
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a kindly man in one of the large department 
stores who said that he would give her a trial. 

In the department where Jane was given em- 
ployment all the clerks were girls and women 
except one. The exception was a young man 
who, to Jane's surprise and embarrassment, was 
the lover of one of the girls at the vice resort. 
She hoped he would not recognize her, but she 
felt sure that he did, for he tried to make ad- 
vances to her during the first day that she was 
there. Her endeavor to squelch him made him 
angry and in revenge he told the other girls in 
the department that Jane had been an inmate of 
a bad house. From that time on the clerks ig- 
nored Jane and never spoke to her unless it was 
absolutely necessary. She stood this treatment 
for two weeks, and then, heartbroken, she went 
to the ofllce of the man who had given her employ- 
ment. 

She was waiting outside his office in the 
morning as he came in. Stopping, he spoke to 
her. 

" What can I do for you, my young lady? '' 

" I want to see you for just a short time if I 
may, please," answered Jane. 

As they walked into his office Jane told him 
that she had decided to leave. 

" What is the matter? Aren't you satisfied 
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with the pay that we are giving you? '^ he asked. 

" That isn't it. It isn't the pay, but it is the 
way the other girls are treating me that breaks 
my heart, and I just can't stand it any longer." 

"Well, well, what's the matter with them? 
Do you know why they are mistreating you? " 

" Yes," replied Jane, " I think I know. You 
know the young man who is down in our depart- 
ment, he is the cause. I don't like to tell you 
about it — ^but I feel that I must." 

Then Jane related how she had been pro- 
cured and sold as a white slave into a resort. 

" This young man down in our department," 
she continued, "has been a lover of one of the 
girls out there, I know, for at least a year. He 
came two or three times a week during my three 
months' stay in this house. When I came to 
work here he tried to talk to me about the re- 
sort and made some unpleasant remarks, but I 
pretended not to know him, and told him he must 
be mistaken in the girl he was talking to. There 
was no use trying to fool him, for he knew me 
all right, and evidently he has told all the other 
girls in the department who I am and what I 
have been, and they won't have a thing to do with 
me now. I know that they all talk about me, for 
they turn their backs upon me whenever I am 
around and shun me and make it just as disagree- 
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able as possible. It is too hard to bear ; so I have 
decided to leave/^ 

The good man she was talking to seemed 
pnzzled and perplexed. At last he said, " You 
go back to work today, and we will talk it over 
again in the morning. I shall decide then what is 
best for you to do.'' 

As soon as Jane left his ofllce, the superin- 
tendent of this great store sent for the forewoman 
of Jane's department and told her the circum- 
stances. The forewoman said that she had no- 
ticed how the girls had treated Jane, and felt 
very sorry for her. She said that it all came 
about because the young man in the department 
had told one of the girls that Jane was not fit 
for her to associate with. This girl had told the 
other girls, and the result was that Jane was 
practically ostracized by them. The superintend- 
ent asked the forewoman to have all the girls in 
the department come to his office after the store 
closed that night. Then he sent for the young 
man and when he came the superintendent said 
to him, " Do you know anything about that new 
girl who is working down in the department? " 

" Indeed I do," answered the young man. " I 
know she isn't a decent girl and is not fit for the 
other girls to associate with. I think it is a mis- 
take to have such a girl around a store like this." 
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" How do you kaow that she is not a decent 
girl? '^ inquired the superintendent. 

" I know that she has been in one of the swell- 
est resorts in Chicago/' 

" How do you know that? '' 

The young man looked at the floor, glanced 
out of the window, and then stammered, " I have 
seen her there myself.'^ 

" You have, eh I '' thundered the superintend- 
ent. " So you visit these immoral houses, do you, 
and you think you are fit to associate with, do 
you? You are just as bad as she is. Any man 
who goes to these places is not any better than 
the girls who are in them. Gret out of our store. 
We don't want anything more to do with you.'' 

That night the superintendent spoke to the 
girls of Jane's department, who were assembled 
in his office, and told them the story of Jane's 
capture and unfortunate ending. 

He said, " The worst. mistake that girl made 
was to come to the city with an utter stranger 
without knowing anything about him. Hundreds 
of other girls are making the same mistake. 
Now, Jane is not a bad girl and she got away 
from that place just as soon as she could and she 
is trying to live a decent, clean life, but you girls 
won't let her. I am reminded of a passage in the 
Bible, which says, ^And they said. Should he 
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deal with our sister as with an harlot? ' My an- 
swer to that is, No, deal with your sister as with 
a sister and not as an harlot. Give her a chance 
to redeem herself if she wants to. Don't turn 
your backs upon her and treat her as an outcast. 
It is just because society has been turning the 
cold shoulder upon such girls as Jane that so few 
of them ever make good, even though they want 
to. Let us adopt the new moral idea, which is, 
forgiveness for unfortunate women and punish- 
ment for hypocrite men." 

When the superintendent had finished his 
talk some of the girls were weeping, and, before 
they left, every girl had pledged herself to help 
Jane and treat her as a sister instead of an un- 
fortunate girl. 
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CHAPTER in. 
Procurers in the Making. 

IT was a year since Steve had helped Jane in 
her escape. Although he had tried to find 
her since the night of their parting, he could 
not get the least trace of where she had gone. 
For a long time he had kept his promise, and 
perhaps if he could have had Jane's good influ- 
ence over him, he would have remained straight ; 
but finally he fell into his old ways and traveled 
even a swifter pace than he had ever done be- 
fore. 

Not only did Steve visit resorts of vice, but 
he became a well known hanger-on in the pool- 
rooms, which fringe the vice districts. In these 
places he met many of those fellows who live from 
the proceeds of the poor girls in the resorts. He 
spent his evenings gambling with these exploiters 
of womanhood. All this took money and Steve 
found that he was constantly spending more than 
he earned. He knew that those with whom he 
was associating got their money easily and had 
much more to spend than he did, so he gradually 
became dissatisfied. The habitues of these hang- 
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outs were constantly talking to Steve and telling 
him what a " sucker '' he was to work. 

Steve had become the trusted head of the 
barber shop, where he was working. The owner 
of the place had several shops, and so had made 
Steve a sort of manager. This gave him access 
to the cash register, for he made change for the 
customers. Pressed for funds, Steve saw how 
easily he could help himself to a little money each 
night by manipulating the checks in such a way 
that they did not total to the full amount received. 
This habit grew upon Steve, and soon he was 
taking dollar bills instead of small change. As 
the barber shop was a large one, the day's re- 
ceipts generally reached a considerable sum. 

It happened one night that Steve was just 
about to leave the shop after he had helped him- 
self to five one-dollar bills when two men caught 
him at the doorway. They searched his pockets 
and took the money from him. Then they told 
him that they were city detectives, that the bills 
he had in his possession had been marked for 
identification, and that he was under arrest. 

On the way to the police station Steve 
learned from the detectives that the proprietor 
had for some time been suspicious because the 
day^s receipts were not so much as they should 
have been. Therefore he had engaged the serv- 
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ices of a private detective agency whicli had sent 
five men to the shop just before it closed on this 
particular day to be shaved; each of these men 
had given a dollar bill, marked in a peculiar way, 
and these were the bills found in Steve's posses- 
sion. When Steve heard this, he knew that he 
had been trapped, and so he made a clean breast 
of the whole affair. He asked the detectives to 
send for the same young lawyer whom he had en- 
gaged the year before to defend Jane. When the 
detectives heard the name of this lawyer, they 
told Steve that he was now an Assistant State's 
Attorney and would probably be the one to prose- 
cute him in court. 

The next morning when Steve's case was 
called for trial in one of the Municipal Courts 
located at the Harrison Street Police Station he 
was brought before the Judge. Turning nerv- 
ously he looked for the State's Attorney and saw 
the young man who had caused Jane to be lib- 
erated. The lawyer, who had been engaged in 
conversation, noticed Steve as he turned, and a 
look of surprise came over his face as he recog- 
nized a former client. He walked up to Steve 
and shook his hand and said, " Steve, what are 
you doing here? " 

The tears were streaming down Steve's 
cheeks by this time and he could hardly compose 
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himself as he whispered, " Oh, I'm in wrong. I 
have made a fool of myself and they have got me 
for ^ gloming ^ some money from the boss/' 

"I am surprised, Steve," said the lawyer, 
" and I'm mighty sorry to see you here. Were 
you ever in trouble before? " 

" No ; this is the first time I have ever been 
arrested." 

"And you haven't got any one to defend 
you? " 

"Not yet," answered Steve. "There were 
about a dozen of those shyster police court law- 
yers who had me called out from my cell so that 
they could talk to me. Every one of them asked 
for my case, and about every one of them said 
they had a pull with the ' coppers ' or the alder- 
men and tried to use this as a lever to pry some 
money out of me. Half a dozen bondsmen came 
down to see me, too, trying to get me to pay them 
to bail me out or to send word to my folks through 
them. These fellows wanted to get lawyers for 
me, too, but I didn't let any of those ' guys ' pull 
me cm." 

"You better ask for a continuance, then," 
said the young State's Attorney, " and we shall 
go into this matter carefully later on." 

Steve was granted a continuance of three 
days; the officers in the case hustled him out of 
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the court room and almost pushed him down the 
steep^ dark stairs which lead to the cells in the 
basement. 

The cells at the Harrison Street Station had 
been notorious for years as the most unsanitary 
and dungeon-like in the dty of Chicago. The 
damp, black prisons of the dark ages could not 
have been worse than these prison cells in the old 
Harrison Street Police Station. There were four 
rows of cells with three passageways. The win- 
dows, which opened out from the two outer pas- 
sages, were small and dirty. The little light that 
crept through was hardly sufficient for the pas- 
sageways and therefore the cells beyond were 
dark and damp. At the back of the cells was a 
gutter through which constantly flowed a stream 
of water. This stream flowed downward from 
one end of the prison to the other through each 
cell, gathering in its course the sewage of the 
prisoners. The stench and smell coming from 
this open gutter polluted the air. 

Into this awful odor Steve was half led and 
half dragged by the two big detectives who were 
on either side of him. As they threw him into 
one of the cells, which was already overcrowded 
with prisoners, he fell to his knees nauseated by 
the fumes from the open sewer. 

This Harrison Street prison, with its subter- 
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ranean cells, was regarded as only a temporary 
jaU. It was not fit for a human being, no mat- 
ter of how low a type. The prisoners were not 
usually housed there for more than twenty-four 
hours. They were taken there upon arrest and 
held in this place until their cases were called 
for trial in the morning. If the cases happened 
to be continued, the prisoners were then trans- 
ferred to the County Jail, where they remained 
until the day for the trial. Steve would have 
been thus transferred if it had not been for an 
order to the lockup-keeper from the young prose- 
cutor to hold Steve there for examination. 

It was almost night and the half dozen cell- 
mates — ^two negroes, one Italian and three China- 
men — ^had departed, leaving Steve all alone in 
the cell; part of them transferred to the jail, 
part of them to the House of Correction and part 
of them discharged by the court. 

All day Steve had not been able to eat any 
of the food cooked in the kitchen adjoining the big 
cell room. The odors coming from the corned 
beef and cabbage and the fried onions, mingled 
with the stench and foul air of the prison, had 
taken away all the appetite that Steve had. So 
he was lying full length on the one little bench in 
his cell, his face a pallid white, upturned to the 
black ceiling, his arms folded across his breast, 
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when he heard a gmflf voice call out, "Gret np 
there, old man, the State's Attorney wants to see 
you upstairs/' He scrambled as quickly as he 
could to his feet, and with a limp, halting step, 
followed the guard. 

When they reached the court room floor 
above, Steve was ushered into a little, boxlike 
office, which occupied a position midway between 
the two court rooms. It was an odd looking old 
place with shelves filled with old, musty law 
books at one end and a dilapidated, time worn, 
black mahogany desk at the other. Everything 
in the room was old and dingy, and yet this was 
the office which was given over to the use of the 
Assistant State's Attorney, who prosecuted in 
two of the busiest criminal court rooms in Amer- 
ica. One may get some idea of the steady grind 
of these two courts, when one learns that over 
three thousand cases were prosecuted there every 
year. Of course, many of these cases were dis- 
posed of in a very few minutes upon pleas of 
guilty or by being sent elsewhere for jury trials, 
but still a great amount of important work was 
done there. 

As Steve entered, the prosecutor pointed to 
a chair. Steve sat looking at the floor. In the 
room with him, besides the prosecutor, were the 
two detectives, who had arrested him, and the 
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proprietor of the barber shop. It was evident 
that Steve was embarrassed and mnch worried. 
His lawyer friend, who was now his prosecutor, 
opened the conference by saying, " I have called 
these men in to talk over the best method to pur- 
sue in this case. You have committed a great 
wrong, Steve, and your acts are not only a crime 
against your ^ boss ' here, but a crime against the 
people of the State of Illinois. Therefore it is a 
question for the representative of the people of 
the State to decide upon. This is your first of- 
fense and I hope it will be your last. Now, I 
want you to tell me just how much money you 
have taken from that barber shop.'' 

" I have been taking money for a long time,'' 
answered Steve. " I guess it must be two months 
or more since I first started ^ lifting ' a little coin 
from the till." 

" I notice, Steve," said the lawyer, " that you 
have picked up many under world slang words 
since I last saw you. Where did you get them? " 

" Oh, I have been mixing with a lot of pimps, 
or cadets as you call 'em, and dips and cheap 
sports in the last few months and they have made 
a bum out of me." 

" Those cadet i)Oolrooms are good schools for 
learning the graft business all right," interjected 
one of the detectives. 
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*^ You bet they are ! '' replied Steve. ** They 
talk about the white slave traffic; well, those 
poolrooms are the places where the white slave 
traders are made. You see, if there were no fel- 
lows to send out to get the girls, there wouldn^t 
be many girls got, and so they are just as busy 
making cadets and panders out of fellows out 
there as they are getting in new recruits for the 
houses/' 

" There's a lot of truth in that all right,'' 
said the prosecutor, " but you are gettiug away 
from the subject. I want to know how much 
money you have taken from your ' boss ' here." 

"Well, altogether it might amount to one 
hundred and fifty dollars," said Steve. 

"The charge against you, Steve," said the 
lawyer, " is for taking five dollars. This money 
was found upon you when you were arrested. 
That is all you took at one time, and so your 
present crime is a misdemeanor and not a felony. 
I mean by that, my boy, that I am not asking you 
to tell me how much you took altogether in order 
to wring a confession out of you, but to aid you 
if I can. If you were charged with a felony and 
happened to be found guilty, the court could send 
you to the penitentiary, but for taking an amount 
of money not to exceed fifteen dollars, the charge 
is a misdemeanor and if you are found guilty the 
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court can either sentence you to a year in the 
House of Correction, or give you a fine, or im- 
pose both a sentence and a fine. 

"I have talked to your ^boss' and to my 
friends, the detectives here, and we have all 
agreed that it will be better for the people of the 
State of Illinois if we can make a man out of 
you instead of a convict. The detectives know 
that there is no one in the world who will prose- 
cute an habitual criminal quicker than I will, but 
when a fellow has made a mistake once and will 
probably never make a mistake again, because 
he has tiie right stuff in him to see the error of his 
ways, I believe in giving him another chance. 

" Now, Steve, that is just what I am going to 
offer you. I am going to offer you another chance 
to make a man out of yourself, and in order to 
do that you must try to set things right and make 
amends for what you have done. The way to 
begin is to return to your ^ boss ' every cent that 
you stole from him. The law does not compel 
you to do this; it is not contemplated that be- 
cause you do this you will be given another 
chance, but if you do it will show that you really 
mean to do the right thing. 

" Now, your ^ boss ' has been good enough to 
promise me that he will give you another chance 
and take you back into his barber shop, put you 
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to work again^ and let you pay him back what you 
have stolen from him in weekly installments. If 
you will do this, and will promise me upon your 
sacred honor that from now on you will lead a 
clean, decent life and keep away from those hell- 
ish i>oolrooms, I shall ask the court to let you out 
on yottr own recognizance, and I shall continue 
your case from time to time until you have paid 
back every cent and until you have earned a little 
money besides. Then I shall ask you to come into 
court and enter a plea of guilty to petit larceny, 
and I shall ask the Judge to let you off with a fine. 
Will you agree to this? " 

Steve grasped the prosecutor by the hand 
and said, " You're a brick ! That's what I call a 
square deal ! If there were more prosecutors like 
you there wouldn't be so many criminals in the 
world. You bet I'll accept your proposition I " 

^n ^n ^P ^P ^n 

Eighteen months had elapsed since Steve 
had been arrested. He had made good. His 
friend, the prosecutor, had often sent for him to 
elicit information about the i>oolrooms and re- 
sorts of the vice districts. Although Steve had 
consistently remained away from these places 
since his arrest, he had a lasting intimate knowl- 
edge concerning them. As the prosecutor had 
unearthed many white slave cases, Steve's knowl- 
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edge was of great benefit to Mm ; in fact, the 
denizens of the districts often wondered how the 
young Assistant State's Attorney knew so much 
about the secrets of the white slave traffic. 

The usual meeting place was at the prose- 
cutor's home. On one occasion the prosecutor 
and Steve were in the large living room talking 
over some peculiar situations that had arisen in 
a case which was to be tried the next day. The 
acquaintance which the barber had acquired with 
the exploiters of vice had become more and more 
valuable to the Assistant State's Attorney. 

" How would you like to become a detective, 
Steve? " said the lawyer. " I need a young fel- 
low like you very much, indeed, and I have 
thought many times of talking the matter over, 
but I have been afraid to do so." 

At the last statement the barber looked dis- 
appointed and crestfallen. The prosecutor per- 
ceived that Steve had mistaken his meaning. 

" I don't mean, my boy, that I'm afraid of 
you. I feel sure that I can trust you now so far 
as honesty is concerned, but the thing that I am 
afraid of is to put you back in the midst of your 
former surroundings, as I would have to do if 
you worked for me. I am not quite sure that you 
could stand up under the temptations which 
would be placed around you. The work of a de- 
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tective either makes a man or a bum out of a 
fellow. If lie can keep his eyes and ears open, 
mix well and act whatever role he assumes 
cleverly, and always keep in mind his business^, 
he will be a success. But if he forgets his busi- 
ness, mixes just for the fun there is in it, and 
succumbs to temptations around him, he is a 
failure. I feel that you could be a wonderful 
investigator, because you know the ropes in the 
white slave traffic. Do you think you could stand 
up under the strain? '' 

^* Yes, I know I could stand up all right, and 
I would like to do it except for one thing/' 

"What is that?" 

" I got to know some of those fellows down 
there pretty well and before I got pinched a 
couple of them were my pals. Now, I wouldn't 
want the job if you woidd expect me to squeal on 
those pals of mine and give them up to you." 

" That is the kind of talk I like. You have the 
right stuff in you. I know now, that if you would 
stick to your pals like that, you would be on the 
square with me. There are a great many chances 
to sell out in this business and if you worked for 
me and got the right information, you might be 
able to sell it for hundreds, yes, thousands of 
dollars. But I believe I can trust you not to do 
this and I think you understand that an honest, 
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dean record is better than all the graft money 
that you can get" 

^^ There is no one that has learned that les- 
son better than I have," answered the barber. 

"Well, then, I will not ask you to inform 
upon your pals. With that understanding do 
you want to take a chance with me in fighting this 
awful white slave business? " 

" Yes, 1^11 take the chance." 

The prosecutor then told Steve what would 
be necessary in securing evidence for a convic- 
tion. He said that a new pandering or white 
slave law had just gone into effect in Illinois. 

" Under that law," he said, " any person who 
procures a female inmate for a house of vice is 
guilty of pandering. This means that the old 
ruse of the white slavers in marrying the girls has 
gone, for under that law there is also a provision 
that a married woman can testify against her 
husband. The procurer is guilty, whether the 
girl gives her consent or not, if he ^ by promises, 
threats, violence, or by any device or scheme, 
shall cause, induce, persuade or encourage a fe- 
male person to become an Inmate of a house of 
prostitution.' There is no age limit and there- 
fore it does not make any difference whether the 
girl is sixteen or twenty-five years old." 

"There are many differences of opinion," 
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said Steve, " as to just what wMte slavery means. 
Some people call every woman in a resort a wMte 
slave; others call every girl who supports a 
cadet, a white slave. What I mean by a white 
slave is a girl who has never been a sporting 
woman before, who gets deceived and placed in 
a house of ill-fame." 

" That is what most of us understand as the 
definition of a white slave,'' said the lawyer; 
" yet the law, in order to cover all cases, gives a 
broader meaning to the term. Any woman, 
whether she has been unfortunate or not, who 
is procured for immoral purposes, is a white 
slave. You know as well as I do that there are 
many girls, not inmates of houses of vice, who are 
compelled to walk the streets and solicit for im- 
moral purposes, who are just as much white 
slaves as the inmates of a resort. In one way or 
another, they are induced or procured or caused 
to follow this vocation by panders who haunt 
their very steps. These girls are threatened and 
browbeaten until they are afraid of their lives 
and therefore they do the bidding of the con- 
temptible creatures who live from their earnings. 
However, most of the white slaves that I have 
seen in the courts are those who have been sold 
into the vice resorts, and Crod knows there are 
plenty of them.'^ 
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" You bet there are ! '^ replied Steve. 

" The difference," continued the lawyer, " be- 
tween a white slaver and the fellow who pro- 
cures a girl for his own immoral purposes is one 
of money consideration. If a person procures a 
girl and introduces her into an immoral life in 
which she receives money or anything of value 
for her immoral acts, then that fellow is a white 
slaver. That is just the difference between an 
unfortunate woman and a wayward girl ; it is a 
pecuniary difference. One does wrong as a busi- 
ness ; the other purely for adventurous or pleas- 
ure-seeking reasons. While a white slaver may 
and often does in the first place use the girl he 
procures for his own immoral purposes, yet if he 
afterwards inveigles her into an unfortunate life, 
he then becomes a professional procurer or what 
the law calls a pander.'^ 

" YouVe got the right dope on that all right,'' 
said Steve, " for I have heard those fellows talk." 

" Yes, I remember the night that you were 
in my office when you were under arrest," said 
the prosecutor, " you mentioned something about 
the procurers in the making. I mean by that you 
said the poolrooms were the places where pan- 
ders were developed. Will you tell me some- 
thing about this? " 

Steve then told the lawyer some things that 
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he had not before realized. He explained that 
there are five distinct classes of persons who live 
directiy from the proceeds of vice resorts. 

First. There is the owner, who owns and 
maintains the house of ill repute. In most cases 
the owner is a man ; sometimes one man will own 
as many as a dozen or more resorts. He is the 
one who generally engages the services of a pro- 
curer to bring in new recruits. The owners as a 
rule develop in the vice districts. Many of them 
either have been or are saloonkeepers; some of 
them are graduates from the cadet class ; others 
have been waiters, pickpockets, peddlers or ven- 
ders of clothing for immoral women. Some of 
the owners do not own the resort alone, but share 
in its profits through a partnership. 

Again there are combines or partnerships 
which own a chain of resorts, and sometimes all 
the resorts owned by the combine are not in one 
city but in several cities. In New York one group 
of fifteen men some years ago, owned and oper- 
ated thirty houses of ill-fame. The fact that 
these owners operate houses in various cities has 
given rise to the common belief that there is a 
vice trust or combine carrying on an extensive 
business throughout the United States. This has 
never been proved. That is, it has never been 
proved that there is one central or controlling 
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combine with one cMef or head. It has been con- 
clusively shown, however, that there are several 
combines in the United States which co-operate 
with one another and which aid each other in 
times of stress or trouble. 

In many of the large cities groups of these 
resort owners have joined together for mutual 
protection and benefit. One of these groups in 
Chicago comprised over thirty owners, and when 
one of their number was arrested, a fund of sev- 
eral thousand dollars was subscribed to at one 
meeting for the purpose of his defense. These 
owners often become political powers in the com- 
munity where they live and for that reason they 
are granted many privileges which are not al- 
lowed by law. The property upon which the re- 
sorts are located is sometimes acquired by the 
owners and sometimes rented by them. Though 
they own the resorts, they often hire women to 
manage or conduct the business for them. These 
women are known as the " Madames.^' 

Second. The Madames are ostensibly pro- 
prietors of the places which they operate. In 
former days, most vice resorts were owned by 
women, but since the business has become com- 
mercialissed it has fallen into the hands of men 
who employ the women to represent them. These 
Madames receive either a stipulated salary for 
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their services or a commission based upon the 
earnings of the house or, in some instances, both 
a salary and a commission. Many of the Ma- 
dames are married to the owners, and in that 
case the business is conducted by husband and 
wife as a partnership, the husband, as a rule, tak- 
ing most of the money. The direct control of the 
inmates is left to the Madames, who countenance 
outrages such as cannot be surpassed in the 
worst annals of Turkish misrule. These women 
will look upon the most heartrending and agoniz- 
ing scenes without the quiver of a lip or the droop 
of an eyelash. Most of them have been graduated 
from the inmate class, either by marrying the 
owner or by saving enough money to make them 
independent of gaining their livelihood by their 
own immorality. Often these women develop an 
acute business sense and become as keen as 
razors in managing the affairs of the resorts. 

Third. In this class we find the procurers 
or panders. They may be either men or women, 
but most of them are young men. They are re- 
cruited mostly from the ranks of the boys who 
grow up in the neighborhood of vice districts, 
often the children of poor families. 

Steve said that there was an increasing num- 
ber of foreign boys, or those of foreign parentage, 
who were entering the business of procuring. 
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This, he explained, was due to the fact that many 
peddlers and laborers are forced by low rents to 
live on the outskirts of the vice districts. The 
boys grow up thoroughly conversant with the vice 
business, often knowing the owners and the Ma- 
dames, and when they are old enough, they natur- 
ally seek employment from these people who are 
their nearest neighbors. Not all of them are 
foreigners by any means, but it is noticeable that 
there is a constantly increasing number of 
these boys, who are becoming procurers. Some of 
these procurers have amassed such large sums of 
money in the business that they have become 
prominent owners in the districts. 

Newsboys, who carry papers to the resorts, 
messenger boys, who carry telegrams to these 
places, delivery boys, who are sent there to de- 
liver packages and merchandise, learn how easily 
money is made by becoming procurers and they 
drift into the business. 

The saloons, poolrooms and cigar stores in 
the districts and near them are the greatest feed- 
ers of young men to the vice business. In these 
places the cadets and panders spend their idle 
time, and young men, who happen to go into the 
district more out of curiosity than anything else, 
sometimes stop in these saloons, poolrooms and 
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cigar stores. There they become acquainted with 
the procurers and soon they become frequenters 
of the places. A common method used in luring 
young men into the vice business is to persuade 
them to commit some little crime. This is accom- 
plished by getting them to join in some gang mis- 
demeanor or by causing them to assist some clever 
criminal. Once they have done this, the vice 
ringsters hold it over them as a threat and they 
are easily persuaded then to go the limit and do 
whatever they are bid. As an instance of this 
Steve told of a young fellow who had a respons- 
ible position in a bank. This young man had 
been in the habit of visiting some of the houses 
of ill-fame and chanced one night to wander into 
a poolroom, which was a procurer's hangout. 
They got him interested in a game of pool in 
which there were professional sharks playing. 
He did not know that one of the fellows was a 
" sucker," as they call it, whom the sharks were 
trying to fleece out of some money. The sharks 
noticed that the young bank clerk was a good 
pool player, took him aside, let him into their 
confidence, and told him they were going to trim 
the " sucker.'' The young fellow, wanting to ap- 
pear sporty, in a spirit of bravado acquiesced in 
their plans. The outcome of this was that he 
became a frequenter of this poolroom and a crony 
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of confidence men and pickpockets and later on 
was induced to become a professional pander. 

When one learns how easily panders are 
made, the fact is brought home that not alone do 
the girls need the care and watchful training of 
parents, but that the boys should be looked after 
and protected likewise. While the vice venders 
and landlords, by commercializing the business, 
have increased the supply by causing new girls 
to be brought into their dens, they have likewise 
augmented this supply by causing young men to 
become the captors of th6se girls. It is just as 
important, therefore, for society to root out these 
poolrooms and procurers' hangouts as it is to 
blot out the vice resorts, for while one carries on 
the business, the other creates it. 

While a pander is a person who procures a 
girl or woman for a life of prostitution, he does 
not necessarily live from the earnings of unfortu- 
nate women. This distinguishes him from the 
next class. 

Fourth. This next class is composed of the 
pimps, cadets, macks or brods as they are some- 
times called. These fellows live wholly or partly 
from the earnings of unfortunate women. It is 
difficult to understand the psychology of this 
class. Why girls and women of the under world 
will slave and work and even steal for lazy, good- 
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for-nothing men, whom they support, is more 
than the average mind can comprehend. 

That girls will maintain and support men 
of this class is sometimes explained one way and 
sometimes another. The fact is that it has be- 
come a custom and new recruits are urged to 
take up this custom by the Madames and the 
other inmates. The explanation given by some 
girls is that a cadet is a grade lower, and unfor- 
tunate women, feeling the degradation of their 
position, want some one about them who is lower 
than they and whom they can look down upon. 

Also the girls learn to regard their vocation 
as a business, and, caring nothing for the men 
who visit them, crave the companionship of a 
man whom they can love and look after. 

And furthermore they are made to believe 
that the cadets will protect them from arrest on 
the part of the police and from unfair dealing on 
the part of the Madames and the owners. In any 
case, the girls seem to be so attached to these fel- 
lows, or are so afraid of them, that they will en- 
dure the most brutal treatment from them and 
blindly follow their bidding. It is common 
knowledge in the vice districts that the more 
these fellows beat and whip their girls, the more 
closely attached the girls become to the men. 
Steve said that he had seen girls beaten unmerci- 
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fully, and in one or two instances even disfigured 
by their cadets, and yet the girls stuck to them 
like leeches. 

The owners and Madames encourage the 
girls to maintain these human parasites, because 
through these men they exercise better controL 
If the girls become unruly, the Madame sends for 
the cadet and he administers the punishment. 
Therefore, while the girls look upon these fellows 
as their protectors from the vice landlords, these 
fellows are in reality often the tools of the Ma- 
dames and the owners. 

Many girls who are known as street-walkers 
support men of this class. Steve said that he had 
watched many a cadet follow his girl, generally 
on the opposite side of the street, either for the 
purpose of signaling her if an unfriendly police- 
man was in sight, or to watch whether or not she 
was working hard enough, or to keep track of 
her so she wouldn't run away. 

In some of the notorious houses in the 
United States most of the girls support negro 
men. This, Steve said, was especially true of sev- 
eral of the most fashionable resorts in Chicago. 

Some of the fellows in this class work at 
least part of the time, but the majority of them 
spend their idle hours in the poolrooms and 
gambling halls. Those who work are often wait- 
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ers, bartenders and in a few instances salesmen. 
Some of them identify themselves with some firm 
which is doing business or selling merchandise in 
the vice districts, in order to protect themselves 
in case of arrest for vagrancy. By this scheme 
they are able to prove in court that they are em- 
ployed and not living solely from the earnings of 
an unfortunate woman. 

Fifth. The inmates of houses of ill-repute, 
and unfortunate women, who gain part or all of 
their livelihood by giving themselves over to im- 
morality, constitute this class. They are divided 
into three grades: (a) the clandestine; (b) the 
occasional; (c) the commercial. The clandestine 
woman is one who carries on her occupation se- 
cretly and is commonly known as a "kept 
woman.^^ However, all clandestine women are 
not necessarily kept by anyone, but may carry 
on their business themselves, secretly or under 
the guise of some other vocation. They may pre- 
tend to be dressmakers, milliners, hairdressers, 
or a hundred and one other things. 

The occasional woman is one who becomes 
an inmate of an immoral resort as occasion de- 
mands. She may go there once or twice a week 
or of tener, on certain days or nights, or she may 
be subject to call by telephone whenever her pres- 
ence is desired. Many of the occasional women 
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attend dance halls on certain nights, mainly Sat- 
nrdays, and supplement their meagre earnings 
by picking np men at the dances. Some of the 
street-walkers belong to the occasional class, 
walking the streets only on particular nights or 
when a money stringency requires it. Clerks in 
stores and girls working in offices, who are either 
receiving wages not adequate for their support 
or have a desire for finer clothes, jewels, etc., 
than they can afford to buy, sometimes enter the 
class of occasional women. Steve made it clear 
that he did not believe that low wages alone 
often forced girls into this class, but that low 
wages, plus the love of adventure and the desire 
for finery or a craving for pleasure and excite- 
ment, led many of them to become occasional 
women. 

Women and girls following seasonal occupa- 
tions sometimes drift into this class during the 
dull season, when work is slack, or there is no 
work at aU. 

The commercial woman is the one who de- 
votes her time solely to the business of vice, and 
carries it on openly and aboveboard ; that is, she 
either does not or cannott conceal her real occupa- 
tion. She may be an inmate of a house of ill- 
repute, a street-walker, a masseuse in a disrepu- 
table massage parlor, or a resident of a " call 
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flat." It is for this class^ especially as inmates 
in houses of ill-fame, that procurers and panders 
seek their victims. These victims may be pro- 
cured for known and open houses of vice or for 
secret and private apartments of vice. To which- 
ever of these houses they are taken, they become, 
none the less, white slaves. All the inmates are 
not white slaves, neither have all these inmates 
been procured, but it is safe to say that in the be- 
ginning a large percentage of them were en- 
trapped or inveigled into the life. Very few girls 
would enter this commercial life voluntarily. 
They might become clandestine or occasional 
women of their own free will, but very seldom 
would they become commercial women willingly. 
The women of the commercial class, who are not 
recruited as white slaves, are generally those who 
have formerly been clandestines or occasionals, 
and by a gradual breaking down of their pride 
and moral conscience have entered upon the open 
and notorious life. 

When Steve had finished his explanation the 
lawyer remarked : *^ Steve, you have given me a 
most interesting and illuminating, and I might 
say, logical, conception of the different classes 
who live directly from the proceeds of vice re- 
sorts." 

"Well, it cost me a lot of money and one 
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mighty bitter experience, as you will remember, 
to get next to that dope,'^ said Steve. 

" Maybe the bitter experience, Steve, helped 
to make a better man of you,'^ replied the prose- 
cutor. " You have certainly lived a cleaner and 
more honorable life ever since. There are a lot 
of other fellows who get into the same rut that 
you fell into ; most of them are sent to prison, are 
there compelled to associate with hardened crim- 
inals and get a lot of meanness in their heads 
that they never knew about before. Then after 
they get out they are hounded by the police and 
the result is that they follow criminal careers 
ever afterward until they die." 

" You know why, don't you? " Steve snapped 
out. " It's because the judges and the prose- 
cutors and the policemen do not look at the thing 
the same way that you do.'' 

" But they are changing their ideas gradu- 
ally, Steve, and there are a lot of other people 
changing their ideas. When I started in to prose- 
cute these white slavers, judges, policemen, fel- 
low prosecutors and above all, the average cit- 
izen, minister, doctor or business man, thought 
it was all hot air ; that there was nothing to it. 
But now, after I have had scores of convictions 
and have shown that white slavery is a well-or- 
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ganized business^ even the business men are 
beginning to see it in the right way. 

" Why, Steve, setting aside the moral and the 
social elements altogether, it is a good thing from 
the business man's standpoint to put white slav- 
ery out of commission. You went wrong and had 
your bitter experience, as you call it, because you 
were wasting your nights and spending your 
money in vice resorts and hangouts. That is just 
how the other fellows who embezzle and steal 
from their employers get into trouble. That is 
just the reason they become criminals. Do you 
know, Steve, that statistics show that nearly all 
embezzlement on the part of clerks and em- 
ployees, be it of banks or other business houses, 
comes because those fellows squander - their 
money in vice resorts and gambling houses? An- 
other thing, even if they do not steal and embez- 
zle, clerks will do better work if they do not waste 
their nights in vicious excesses. And business 
men are realizing these very things. They are 
realizing that if we can blot out white slavery we 
shall thereby cut oflf the supply of girl recruits, 
minimize the demand for vice, and greatly lessen 
the chances for their clerks and employees to find 
places where they can spend money and time 
fooUshly.'^ 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Arousing a New Moral Conscience. 

BUSINESS men, and in fact, men and 
women of various occupations and profes- 
sions, were brought to tihie realization of 
the white slave menace by an energetic educa- 
tional campaign. This campaign was started in 
order to arouse a moral conscience among the 
people. Just how this conscience was stirred to 
action is perhaps known to only a limited num- 
ber of persons. When Jane was procured for 
an immoral resort in Chicago, white slavery was 
little known to the general public, and much less 
talked about. A year later, after the young 
lawyer who defended her had entered the oflBLce 
of State's Attorney — ^this was in 1906 — ^Morris 
Goldstein, alias Leroy Devoe, was convicted 
for inveigling Henrietta Brown, from Duluth, 
Minn., with an attractive picture of theatrical 
life. 

Then came the conviction of Panzy Williams 
for aiding in luring Agnes Thompson from a Chi- 
cago dance hall to the Williams woman's house 
of vice. Agnes made the sensational charge in 
court that she had been drugged and held as a 
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prisoner. It was the startling testimony in this 
case that caused the young State's Attorney, 
whom we shall hereafter for convenience desig- 
nate as the Prosecutor, to delve more vigorously 
into the white slave business and to institute a 
thorough investigation. 

As a result of this investigation there fol- 
lowed a steady procession of arrests, prosecu- 
tions and convictions, which began to open the 
eyes of the public. There was Mona Martin, en- 
ticed from her work in a store by Harry Balding, 
and Adelaide McDugal, a daughter of a prosper- 
ous contractor, was entrapped through pretended 
love by Neil Jaeger. 

Then, in the summer of 1908, the Prosecutor 
engaged Steve as a private investigator. Soon 
after that there was an avalanche of white slave 
convictions in Chicago which resulted in awaken- 
ing at least a curious public interest. The sen- 
sational features of each case, sometimes dis- 
played in glaring headlines, caused the people to 
discuss the subject covertly. In those days most 
persons doubted the existence of a well defined 
white slave traflSc. They treated the cases as 
sporadic instances of degenerate intrigues. Peo- 
ple everywhere ridiculed the idea that white 
slavery was a commercialized business. 

It soon became evident that the large num- 
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ber of convictions, wMch the prosecutor with the 
aid of Steve was obtaining, could not come from 
merely sporadic or isolated white slave cases* 
Dora Douglas, a former school teacher, was sen- 
tenced to a year in the House of Correction for 
taking Eatty Smith from Milwaukee, Wis., to an 
immoral resort in Chicago. The Douglas woman 
afterward made the astounding confession that 
she was a professional white slave trader. In 
this confession she says : 

" I made several such journeys to Milwaukee 
and other cities, bringing a number of victims 
for Chicago's slave market. I attempt no defense 
for this infamous work.'' 

With such confessions and evidence the 
Prosecutor invaded churches and clubs, many of 
them hitherto enveloped in caskets of dead silence 
upon the subject. He knew that facts must ulti- 
mately triumph. The moral conscience thus far 
had only been stunned by the blows that these 
facts shot at it, but it had not yet been aroused. 

The Prosecutor had pointed out the inade- 
quacy of laws for coping with the vice business. 
In response to his call for better laws, the first 
pandering law in the United States was passed 
by the Illinois Legislature in the spring of 1908. 

The campaign against white slavery was 
centered in Chicago. Other cities looked on in 
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amazement, wondering what it all meant. New 
York made an effort against wMte slavery by the 
publication of a report by the Committee of 
Fourteen, but, like all such reports, not vigor- 
ously followed up by action, it produced only 
some newspaper gossip, and a ripple on the great 
ocean of moral conscience. 

The real battle for moral betterment in 
America began in Chicago, was waged in Chi- 
cago, and succeeded in Chicago. In all fairness 
the other cities should give due credit to this 
western metropolis. What the purity leaders 
needed were facts to substantiate their claim. 
What the report of the good people of New York 
lacked was the strength of sizzling facts ; as writ- 
ers say, it lacked the punch, the vim, the fire to 
kindle enthusiasm and the spark to electrify the 
world. All this, and more too, Chicago furnished. 
It not only furnished the spark but the whole 
equipment to electrify the world. It not only 
started the arousing of the public conscience, but 4 

it has shown how public conscience may be kept 
aroused. 

The facts needed to prove the claim of those 
who maintained that girls were bought and sold 
for immoral purposes were furnished by the con- 
viction of the Van Bevers and hundreds of other 
white slavers. Chicago became famed as the cen- 
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ter of the white slave trade, a notoriety that did 
not help business prestige, nor add to the pride of 
the citizens. Some short-sighted business men 
and politicians set out to hush up the blatant re- 
formers, but they had not judged rightly the tem- 
per of the people. The exposure had gone too far 
to be stopped, and people of all classes turned in 
to help throttle the panders. 

The city was now greatly agitated and the 
press recognized that commercialized vice should 
be attacked in all its forms by the great powers 
of publicity. White slavery had stirred the pub- 
lic to action. People, now convinced, agreed that 
white slavery must go, but they were divided in 
their opinions as to just how to deal with the 
whole commercialized vice business of which 
white slavery was such an important part. Some 
thought that the ancient policies of toleration and 
licensed segregation should be uprooted. Others 
sincerely believed that commercialized vice could 
only be regulated. This latter opinion was en- 
couraged by vice landlords and grafting poli- 
ticians, who now saw the handwriting on the 
wall, if this agitation was not curbed. 

A combination of circumstances brought 
about the appointment of a Vice Commission in 
Chicago "to inquire into conditions existing 
within the limits of the city with reference to vice 
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of various forms/' The creation of this Gominis- 
sion came about in this way : 

The General Superintendent of Police, com- 
monly known as the Chief, had given cordial sup- 
port to the Prosecutor in his fight against white 
slavery. The Chief was a conscientious man who 
stood between duty on one side and the vice 
spoilsman on the other. An outcome of his de- 
sire to handle the situation effectively and hon- 
estly was a series of dinner conferences. At first 
the Chief and the Prosecutor were the only con- 
ferees. Then a doctor was invited to the dinners. 
Later a prominent clergyman, and after that a 
celebrated authority on social conditions, and 
then a United States District Attorney were 
called into these conferences. Many solutions 
were volunteered and many debates arose. The 
Prosecutor was the only one in this group who, 
at that time, believed that a policy of constant 
suppression was the best method of dealing with 
the problem. 

At one of the meetings the idea of inaugurat- 
ing a vice investigation was suggested. Acting 
upon this suggestion the Chief talked the situa- 
tion over with the Mayor, and this adroit poli- 
tician and his worthy secretary immediately saw 
the possibilities of such an investigation. After 
thinking the matter over for some time, the 
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Mayor intimated to the CMef that he would not 
stand in the way of any such investigation; in 
f act, it is said that he stimulated and encouraged 
the idea of a Vice Conmtission and thus through 
the Chief, plans were laid for properly bringing 
it before the people. 

At a meeting of ministers a resolution was 
suggested and adopted requesting the Mayor to 
appoint such a Commission. The Commission 
was appointed, and the clergyman, who had been 
a member of the group of advisers to the Chief, 
was made chairman. It will not be denied that 
probably the majority of those appointed favored 
segregation; nevertheless, while politics may 
have entered into certain of the appointments, the 
Commission, in the main, was a very representa- 
tive one. There is no doubt that the members of 
the Commission accepted their appointments seri- 
ously and with the purpose of serving their city 
as true patriots. 

From the viewpoint of many politicians, 
however, the Commission was at first looked 
upon as a political joke. Especially was this true 
because of the fact that the resolution creating 
the Commission was unanimously carried in the 
City Council. It was hinted that some members 
of the Council voted in favor of the appointment 
of a Vice Commission because they thought that 
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its secret purpose was the perpetuation of the 
vice district. It should be made plain that this 
was not even hinted to be the secret purpose of 
the members of the Commission, but it was boldly 
stated, by those who knew some of the politicians 
who voted in favor of it, that they had gathered 
from some source that the Commission would 
ultimately give out a report favoring segregation 
and the licensing of vice resorts. 

Some members of the Commission wanted to 
take a vote at their first meeting and settle the 
question of segregation at once. Had the vote 
been then taken, a policy favoring segregation 
would probably have been determined upon. But 
more wise and prudent counsel prevailed and an 
investigation was made. Then followed a miscar- 
riage of the arrangement which certain politi- 
cians thought had been agreed upon or was at 
least understood. After a study consuming sev- 
eral months, the Commission, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of some politicians, decided unani- 
mously against segregation. It was found that 
nowhere had segregation been successful and that 
regulation of vice was a confessed failure. There- 
fore a group, the majority of whom were known 
to have had opinions favoring segregation, after 
an honest and sincere study of facts and condi- 
tions, not only in Chicago but elsewhere, gave a 
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nnanimous verdict against the segregation of 
vice. TMs vote is the greatest testimonial 
against the toleration policy on record. 

The findings of the Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion were so fearless and dramatic that the re- 
port caused world-wide comment. Other cities, 
incited by public spirited persons, hurried to 
emulate the example Chicago had set. Minne- 
apoUs had a commission and followed in con- 
demning segregation. Then came similar investi- 
gations throughout America. 

In the same year that the Vice Commission 
of Chicago issued its report — ^the spring of 1911 
— ^the Prosecutor and Steve had an opportunity 
to study white slave conditions in New York. It 
has been seen how white slavery was arousing a 
moral conscience in Chicago. The arousing of 
Chicago caused a moral conscience throughout 
the civilized world to be more or less awakened. 
Although no other city in the world can i)oint to 
as many convictions of panders as can Chicago 
in a given length of time, yet the prosecuting au- 
thorities in many other cities were on the alert. 
Up to this time in New York, however, compara- 
tively few convictions had been reported. This 
was not due to lack of cases or dilatory prosecu- 
tions, but to a lethargic moral conscience. 

It was not long after the Prosecutor from 
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Cliicago had opened an office in New York that he 
began to uncover the traU of cunning white slav- 
ers. This trail led to many haunts of a great 
variety of traffickers in New York. One variety 
was the cabman procurer. It was found that cab 
and taxi drivers on certain comers solicited trade 
for immoral houses and that they often received 
a commission of one-half of all the money which 
their customers spent in the resorts at the time 
they took them there. Many of these cabmen and 
chauffeurs were directly connected also with the 
traffic in girls, and were used by Madames in pro- 
curing fresh recruits. 

About one month after the work of the Pros- 
ecutor commenced in New York, Steve became 
acquainted with a cab driver named Douglas, 
who at that time had his stand on Forty-first 
Street, just east of Broadway. Douglas drove 
Steve to several resorts, one of them on West 
Forty-fifth Street. Here the detective inquired 
if there were any young girls in the house, and 
was told that there was a young girl, who was 
said to be an Italian. He asked to see her, and 
forthwith she was brought into the parlor and 
introduced to him. To gain the confidence of the 
girl as speedily as possible, he pretended to have 
taken a great fancy to her at first sight, and in 
telling her of his keen regret to find her in such a 
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place he elicited the fact from her that she had 
come to this resort through the agency of a cab 
driver. She said the name of the cab driver who 
had brought her there, was " English Red.'' 

Steve, having by this time had long experi- 
ence in finding white slaves, reported to the 
Prosecutor that thiS girl seemed to him to be 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, and was 
therefore probably too young to have entered the 
business of her own free will. Seasoning from 
this premise, he thought he was on the track of 
a cabman who was in the business of procuring 
very young girls. Making inquiries of several 
cabmen, in a few days the detective was success- 
^ful in locating " English Red,'' whose stand was 
on Forty Street, just west of Broadway. 

Schooled in the art of catching procurers of 
girls, Steve engaged " English Red " to drive him 
about town. The cabman, little suspecting who 
his fare might be, willingly drove the investiga- 
tor to various places, and then after a while they 
stopped at an out-of-the-way restaurant, and 
Steve, pretending to be an affable Westerner, in- 
vited the cabman to join him in having something 
to eat. Somewhat surprised at first at the gen- 
erosity of his fare, ^^ English Red" was soon 
thrown off his guard by the Westerner's loquacity 
and his free spending of money* Their ac- 
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quaintance rii)ened into apparent friendship, and 
finally the cabman, becoming more intimate in 
his conversation, confided to the detective that he 
kn^ of nearly a hundred houses of ill-fame, and 
could drive him to as many kinds as he wanted 
to go to. 

Two nights after their •first meeting the in- 
vestigator again visited this cabman's stand and 
said that he would like to go to some of the re- 
sorts on Forty-fifth Street, as he had heard there 
were some " swell ones " along there. ^^ English 
Red '' drove him to several places on that street, 
including the one in which the little Italian girl 
was an inmate. On this second trip the detective 
again invited the cabman into a restaurant to eat 
with him. During the conversation which took 
place while they were eating, the investigator 
alluded to a young looking girl who appeared to 
be Italian, or something of that sort, whom he 
had seen at the particular Forty-fifth Street re- 
sort. 

The cabman, little suspecting, answered 
proudly : 

"Yes, I know that girl. I know her well. 
That is Anna.'' 

Continuing to draw " English Red " out, the 
investigator asked how he got acquainted with 
her. Little by little the cabman, becoming more 
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unreserved, was induced to tell how he saw the 
little girl upon the street, and having heard that 
the Madame of this place on Forty-fifth Street 
wanted some girls, he proceeded to get acquainted 
with Anna. When he discovered that the girl 
had run away from home, he said he would direct 
her to a good place to board. The clue was now 
developing the possibilities of finding a danger- 
ous band of panders — dangerous, because they 
were shielded by a public city license. 

These cabmen and automobile chauffeurs, 
having a dty license to conduct their business, 
are in a position of public trust, and theoretically 
at least, they are guaranteed by the city govern- 
ment as being just what their licenses represent 
them to be. Therefore when such persons are 
procurers they are in a position to deceive per- 
sons easily and their evil deeds are difficult to 
trace. 

It is always interesting to watch the growth 
of a case as investigators pick up cords here and 
there, and then piece them together until finally 
they can wind a legal roi)e around the criminal 
from which he generally finds it difficult to extri- 
cate himself. So, in the case at hand, it will at 
least be to most i)ersons a new diversion to watch 
the detectives as they lay their plans for catching 
" English Red '' in the net of law. 
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These detectives, or investigators, have never 
received their due share of credit and honor. 
Perhaps their very business makes it impossible, 
for they must ever keep " under cover " as they 
call it. Grood white slave investigators seldom, 
and probably never, appear in court, and their 
names never reach the public. They work and 
toil oftentimes for years, faithful servants to 
their calling, and many have no permanent 
homes, or friends, or names. 

In the secret office on Broadway and Forty- 
third Street, where detectives came and went for 
a year unheeded and unsuspected, they sat one 
day around a large table discussing their plans. 
It was arranged that Steve, the investigator who 
had found " English Red '' and had become well 
acquainted in a short time, was to continue in the 
role of a well-to-do Westenj fellow. It was de- 
cided that Joe, another investigator, was to pre- 
tend to be a pander who had become acquainted 
with Steve. On the next visit to " English Red,'' 
when the opportunity presented itself Joe was 
secretly to tell the cabman that, in underworld 
parlance, he was playing Steve for a " sucker '' 
and to conspire with " Red '' to get money from 
Steve. This was done to gain the cabman's con- 
fidence for Joe and make him " solid." To carry 
out the scheme further Steve was to pretend to 
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be partially drunk. With this plan of campaign 
in view, they went to " English Red's '' stand and 
engaged him to drive them around. 

On this drive both detectives acted their 
parts well, but no opportunity offered for Joe to 
have a quiet talk with " Red '' ; so the next day 
he called upon the ^* cabby " alone and then told 
him how he had bled Steve for some money. Dur- 
ing the conversation Joe confided that he was a 
Western pander. He said that he had a girl in 
Chicago whom he wanted to bring on to New 
York, and that as he was not acquainted with the 
owners and Madames in New York he asked 
" Red '' to help him place his girl in a house of ill 
fame. 

Joe fraternized easily with the New Yorker, 
and soon " Red '' told him that of course it would 
be " dead easy '^ to place the girl in a resort, as 
there were over fifty places for which he had al- 
ready secured girls. He said that when a Ma- 
dame wanted new girls she would come to his 
stand, and ask him to get the number she needed, 
and " Red '' «aid, " I land the girls for her.'' 

Definite arrangements were made for plac- 
ing the girl Joe was to bring to " English Red." 
The cabman was to take her to the house, and it 
was agreed that the money received for placing 
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the girl in the resort was to be divided equally 
between " Red '^ and Joe. 

Twice after that Joe called on the cabman, 
and told him that he had sent for the girl. After 
the case had been carried thus far it was decided 
to clinch the evidence by securing corroborative 
testimony. Therefore, through the aid of a rep- 
resentative of the District Attorney's office, the 
co-operation of a Lieutenant of the New York 
police department was secured. 

The day for the final wind-up was a busy 
one, full of excitement and quick action. The 
two detectives succeeded in inducing the house- 
keeper to let them take Anna out to a nearby 
cafe when the Madame was away early in the 
afternoon. It was arranged that the detectives 
would in some way hire "English Red's'' cab 
without the girl's knowing it. This was easily 
accomplished, and when he drove up Anna rec- 
ognized him. After they had all gotten into the 
cab, Anna said to Steve : " This is the man who 
sold me into the house for ten dollars." 

By skillful maneuvering they also got the 
cabman to admit that this was the girl he put into 
the Forty-fifth Street house. This accomplished, 
without arousing the least suspicion, they drove 
to a restaurant located on the ground floor of the 
building where the investigator's offices were. 
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Joe took Anna in to get some luncheon, wlille 
Steve ordered "Red'^ to drive him to a hotel 
where he was to meet a " friend.'' The " friend " 
was one of the two New York detectives who had 
been assigned to the case by the Lieutenant. 
Steve met the city detective in the hotel and soon 
they sauntered out to the waiting cab and went 
for a drive in Central Park. Li the meantime 
Joe took Aima up to the offices where an Assist- 
ant District Attorney, the Lieutenant, the other 
city detective and the Prosecutor were waiting. 
After the girl was introduced questions were 
asked her concerning " Red " and she made the 
following statement under oath : 

" I was born January 14, 1894, in Brooklyn. 
I first met ' English Red ' between Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue, on Forty-fifth Street, about a year 
ago, in December. He came up to me and asked 
me if I wanted a boarding house. He wanted to 
take me across the street to May Livingston's. I 
told him she would not take me because I was so 
young. He said, ^ I know she wants a young 
girl.' I walked across the street with him. He 
went into the house. May was going upstairs 
and he called her down. He said, ^ I brought you 
the girl you asked me for.' I sat down and she 
asked me to stand up. She asked me if I had 
been in a si)orting house before. I said, ^No.' 
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She said, ' You'll make a lot of money here.' But 
she did not give me any money while I was there. 
Today I saw ^ Red.' He said he was the first to 
put me into a house. When he saw me he said, 
' Hello, kid.' When I first went to May Living- 
ston's I met Lizzie Johnson. I went upstairs and 
I left them talking. Lizzie told me that I was too 
young to be there. Lizzie and I cried. I told 
her all my troubles. Lizzie told me I ought not 
to be in that business at all." 

While Anna was making the foregoing state- 
ment Steve and Harry, the city detective, had 
stopped at the Casino in Central Park and had 
invited " English Red " in with them to engage 
him in conversation. Harry told " English Red " 
that he had been going with a woman and lately 
had been keeping her, but he wished to get rid of 
her. Steve then spoke up and said that " English 
Red " might help him out. " English Red " there- 
upon offered to put this woman, whom Harry 
would bring to him, in a house of shame and pro- 
posed that as a good way to get rid of her. As 
he said, " he would put her in a place where she 
could not bother any more." During the conver- 
sation concerning this woman "English Red" 
again told about his putting Aima into the house 
on Forty-fifth Street. 

From this cafe they drove to several other 
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places. Again Steve and Ms ^^ friend '' engaged 
" English Bed '' in conversation about Anna. The 
two detectives pretended to be discussing very 
intently the matter of How much money they 
ought to pay " English Bed ^' for putting Harry's 
woman in the house. Steve said " English Red '' 
got his money from the Madames, and '^ English 
Red '' then spoke up, saying, " Why, when I put 
that kid in May Livingston's house she wouldn't 
give me nothing; I asked her for ten dollars." 

The Livingston woman to whom " Red " had 
taken Anna had disposed of her Forty-fifth Street 
resort and was then operating another place on 
West Fiftieth Street. Therefore, after telephon- 
ing the office, the detectives had " English Red " 
drive them to the Livingston woman's resort. 
When they reached the place they invited the cab- 
man into the house and he introduced them to 
May Livingston. 

While there the conversation was so manip- 
ulated that again the procuring of Anna was dis- 
cussed among them. During the conversation 
" Red " said : 

" Now, May, Steve thinks that you gave me 
fifty dollars for putting Anna in your house." 

May answered, " Well, you brought her there, 
didn't you? " 
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And then " Red '' said, " Now, tell the trnth, 
May, what did you give me? ^' 

With anger May turned on the cabman, say- 
ing, " ' Red,' don't you know that you can get ten 
years for that? You had better keep still." 

For a moment the detectives surmised that 
the woman suspected them. Even "English 
Red," whom they had so completely fooled, shut 
up like a clam. The suspense which followed the 
outburst by the Livingston woman was relieved, 
however, when something was said about the girl 
Harry wanted to put into a house. If she was in 
the least suspicious, she evidently did not betray 
it, for she talked over the proposition of taking 
the girl, and arrangements were completed for 
" English Red " to take the girl up there. 

The afternoon and evening had gone quickly, 
and now it was about ten o'clock. Suddenly 
there was a ring at the door, then a scurrying in 
the hall, and, as had been previously arranged, 
the Lieutenant and the other city detective came 
in and arrested May Livingston and "English 
Red." 

Anna had been taken to the Magdalene Home 
at Inwood, where she stayed until the trial. In 
the Magistrate's Court she testified against " En- 
glish Red" and May Livingston, and both de- 
fendants were held to the Grand Jury by the Mag- 
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istrate. The Livingston woman then wanted to 
become a State's witness. When this case was 
brought before the Grand Jury, the jury failed to 
indict " English Red," although May Livingston 
oflfered to turn against him, and tell about his 
bringing Anna to her house. 

The failure to indict was probably due to the 
fact that the girl had been procured about a year 
prior to the time of " English Red's " arrest, and 
also because the girl had previously been way- 
ward. Under Section 2460 of the New York 
Penal Code this case was a direct violation of the 
law, and considering the fact that evidence was 
introduced to show that this cabman was a hard- 
ened, old-time procurer of girls for immoral 
houses, and had oflfered to put other girls in re- 
sorts, it was a great mistake not to indict him. 
Instead, an alleged exploiter of girls was released 
and turned free to continue as a spoilsman and 
traducer of womanhood. 

If the detectives had taken a woman investi- 
gator, who looked very young, to " English Red," 
he would undoubtedly have placed this woman, or 
supposed girl, into an immoral resort, but this 
would have been a " frame up " case, as the police 
call it, and furthermore it would have been dan- 
gerous for the woman detective, even with most 
complete assistance. 
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As jurymen are selected, theoretically at 
least, at random from the masses, they are pre- 
sumed to reflect the customs and temper of the 
people. Therefore, if it may be said that the 
jury in this case represented the viewpoint of 
the masses in New York, a moral conscience had 
not at that time been sufficiently aroused in that 
city. It would seem furthermore that a girl who 
had been wayward was not considered worthy of 
protection. This opinion has been prevalent 
among the people for many years and has given 
rise to the double standard of morals. Although 
the law is explicit, custom seems to dim the sense 
of moral duty. 

Had the same case come before jurymen in 
Chicago at that time, there is no doubt that both 
" English Bed '' and May Livingston would have 
been summarily indicted and convicted. The rea- 
son for the difference is that the moral con- 
science of one city had been awakened, while suf- 
ficient facts had not yet been presented fully to 
arouse the other city. When the moral conscience 
is sufficiently alert, it will be found that citizens 
and public officials will realize that it is just as 
expedient to punish those who make wayward 
girls more degraded, as it is to punish those who 
make good girls bad. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Conspiracy of Silbnce. 

IT has been seen that great changes were mak- 
ing in the world for a rapidly growing sense 
of moral responsibility. These changes were 
due in no small part to the persistent efforts of 
the Prosecutor. Mingling with the denizens of 
the under world his secret aid, Steve, and his 
co-workers had obtained evidence with which the 
Prosecutor had made a record of hundreds of 
convictions in Chicago. The large number of 
these Chicago convictions attracted the attention 
of the citizens, not only of that middle Western 
metropolis, but, as we have seen, even those of 
New York became interested by the success of the 
Prosecutor in Chicago ; and it was for this reason 
that a wealthy and influential citizen of New 
York had prevailed upon the Prosecutor to take 
up the study of white slave conditions also in this, 
the largest city in America. 

While this new moral awakening was taking 
place, Jane had been working along steadily in 
the large department store. She had proudly 
followed, through the newspapers, the prosecu- 
tions and successes of the lawyer who had de- 
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fended and saved her from a white slave's career. 
She did not realize it was her own case which 
had first turned his attention to this terrible 
traffic in human beings. When she read in the 
paper that this lawyer had become a white slave 
prosecutor, she decided to call upon him and ex- 
press her appreciation for the work that he was 
doing. But she was trying to forget the fact that 
she had ever been a white slave and she was 
therefore afraid to call ux)on him lest her case 
might in some way become public. So she put off 
from time to time the visit to his office that she 
had decided to make. 

Jane had kept her parents and friends from 
finding out that she had been trapped by a pan- 
der, and even many of the girls, who were in the 
department where she first started to work in 
the large store, had left ; so as time went by, the 
number who knew that she had been an inmate in 
a disorderly house was constantly growing less. 
The girls had kept their promise to the Superin- 
tendent and had treated Jane most cordially 
after the night of the meeting in his office. One 
of the girls, who lived with her parents, had in- 
vited Jane to come to her home, and had intro- 
duced Jane into her circle of friends. This so- 
ciability made Jane less lonely and also served 
to help her forget. 
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Several times Jane had gone home to visit 
her parents. On the first one she experienced 
the difllcult task of answering many questions 
about the two girls who had left with her for 
a stage career. Neither of the girls had ever been 
heard from since the morning they had departed 
with Jane and the supposed theatrical agent. 

The mother of Jane's chum had worried and 
worried until she became a physical wreck and a 
dread disease had carried her away from the 
troubles of this world. 

It was hard for Jane to explain, in fact she 
did not try to explain. She simply said that the 
girls for some reason left her soon after they 
reached the city and she never saw them again. 

In her lone moments Jane had thought at 
times of just coming right out and telling how she 
thought the girls had disappeared. Then again 
she would recall the almost hopeless task of ever 
finding them, and she felt sure that by telling all 
she knew conditions would not be bettered, but 
only deeper grief would result. She had vowed, 
after her rescue, to constantly seek information 
which might aid in rescuing her friends. 

Jane knew that the Prosecutor would also 
watch out for them for when he helped her she 
had given him the names and description of her 
friends. 
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One summer, having obtained a long leave of 
absence from the store, Jane had visited her par- 
ents for a month. Upon her return from her va- 
cation, the superintendent had sent for her to 
come to his office. He complimented her upon 
the brave struggle that she had made and ui)on 
her attentiveness to her work. He told her that 
he was going to organize a social service bureau 
in the store and as a reward wanted her to take 
charge of it so far as the girls were concerned. 
Then he explained that he had been greatly im- 
pressed by the story of procuring which Jane had 
told him six years ago, and had been constantly 
watching the trend of affairs in reference to 
white slavery ever since. He said : 

" Have you been reading in the papers how 
many of those girls have been rescued in the last 
few years? Why, I notice that the white slave 
Prosecutor convicted ninety-four of those pro- 
curers out of ninety-seven cases last year. That 
certainly is an astounding fact. And just think 
of the number of girls he probably caused to be 
rescued, although the panders who procured them 
were never caughf 

"Yes, I know that lawyer,'' interrupted 
Jane, " he is the man who took my case into court 
when I was rescued from that awful place. At 
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that time he was not a prosecutor, but a member 
of a law firm.'' 

" And what became of the fellow who rescued 
you? '' inquired the Superintendent. 

" I don't know. I have never seen him since 
the day that I was in court.'' 

" Well, Jane, how would you like to take the 
position that I have just spoken to you about? " 

"I think it would be just splendid if you 
think I can do the work," replied the girl. 

" You can do the work, I am quite certain, 
said the manager. " I have been interested in the 
progress you have been making since you have 
been here, and you certainly deserve to be com- 
plimented. And also I believe you will be sym- 
pathetic with the girls that come to you, for you 
have known what it is to be treated unkindly. 
Now, the idea of this bureau is to give the girls 
in the store some one to whom they can go and 
talk confidentially about their affairs and their 
troubles. I want you to listen attentively to 
them, make notes of their complaints or misfor- 
tunes, try to comfort them and help them. If you 
do not Imow what to do in some cases, come to 
me and I shall try to help you out. 

" I am becoming more and more convinced 
that the relation between employer and employee 
should be closer and this is the plan that I have 
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evolved of bringmg that condition about in our 
store. 

" For a long time I have been watchful, lest 
any of our girls might be approached by white 
slave traffickers. My orders to the house de- 
tectives have been to watch for both men and 
women engaged in this business, not only in the 
rest rooms, where they might become acquainted 
with young girl customers, but also among the 
girls in our employ. It is my intention, through 
the floor walkers and forewomen, to have word 
sent to every female employee in the store that if 
any man or woman approaches her in a way that 
seems the least suspicious, she is to report to you 
at once, and you can notify the house detectives.'^ 

^r ^r ^r *r ^F 

It was not long after Jane had assumed her 
new duties that the girls and women began com- 
ing to her with their confidences. 

One morning Mrs. Henderson, a young and 
attractive widow, who had recently secured a po- 
sition in the cloak and suit departmait, came in 
to see Jane. She said that the day she w^at to 
work, a floorwalker followed her to the door of 
the toilet room and when she came out, he said to 
her : " What are you going to do tonight? " 

" I do not know as it is any business of the 
firm what I do at night," replied the woman. 
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^^ I did not mean it that way/' said the floor- 
walker. " I want to take you out.'' As he spoke, 
he laid his hand upon her and said : ^^ You have 
got a fine little shape — can't you go out with me 
tonight? " 

She told Jane that she indignantly refused 
him and had been trying to avoid him ever since, 
but that he had been continuing to annoy her. 

Jane learned from the woman the name of 
the floorwalker, and then told her to go back to 
her work and not worry about it any more, for 
she would assure her that the floorwalker would 
never molest or insult her again. And he never 
did, for Jane saw to it that he was discharged 
that very day. 

A few days after this a young girl, working 
in the toy department, reported to Jane that a 
Frenchwoman, by the name of Fallet, was mak- 
ing herself very obnoxious to the other girls in 
the department. Then Jane learned from the 
girl that this woman, who was a saleswoman in 
the toy department, receiving seven dollars a 
week, was living with a man working in the store, 
but was not married to him. She was a menace 
to all the young girls in the department, as she 
was very forward in her actions and used vile 
language. She ev^i made dates with men who 
came into the store. The girl told Jane that she 
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was continually relating her experiences as a 
married woman, and the girls would crowd about 
her and listen eagerly as she vulgarly discussed 
delicate matters. 

" At present she is * getting next/ '' as the 
girl expressed it, " to an elderly aisle-man. She 
acts in a suggestive manner when he is around. 
The other day she smoothed down his coat and 
asked him if he would take care of her salary for 
her. * If you will, I might leave my other man 
for you,' she said." 

As the girl told this, Jane turned red with 
anger. 

" Oh, that's not all," said the little girl, who 
noticed Jane's flushed face. " When Mrs. Fallet 
goes out to dinner with men, she conceals her 
wedding ring in her handkerchief. One night 
she attended a dance with a girl in the depart- 
ment, named Nora Kelly, and her supposed hus- 
band was along. During the evening she ' lost ' 
her ^ husband ' and with the Kelly girl made ap- 
X)ointments with some men for evenings later in 
the week. I know this, because Nora Kelly told 
me." 

Jane told the girl that she would send for 
the woman and talk the matter over with her. 

"For goodness' sake don't say that I told 
you," exclaimed the girl. 
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" Have no fear about that/' answered Jane ; 
"no one will ever know that you have been to 
me/' 

Later in the day Jane sent for Mrs. Fallet 
and told her that she had learned that she was 
living with one of the men in the store to whom 
she was not married. After several evasive an- 
swers Mrs. Fallet finally admitted that this was 
true. 

Jane said to her, " Mrs. Fallet, why do you 
do this? " 

" How do you expect a woman to get along 
on seven dollars a week and live decently? It is 
the store's fault that we women have to do this. 
If they paid their clerks a living wage, then they 
could live in a respectable way," Mrs. Fallet an- 
swered, angrily. 

"I don't know about that," replied Jane. 
" If a girl or woman has the right stuff in her 
she'll starve before she will submit to wrong do- 
ing. Women like you are too anxious to put the 
blame for your misdeeds upon somebody else. Of 
course, I know it is hard to get along and live 
very well on seven dollars a week, but if one looks 
around, there are plenty of places where one can 
live decently even with that salary. Now, you 
are old enough to know better, and the thing that 
I am most interested in, in your case, is the fact 
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that you are putting the same ideas into the 
younger girls' heads, down in your department. 
Your conversation is often obscene and you have 
induced at least one young girl that I know of, 
to be bad/' 

" You can't prove that," cried the woman, 

" Oh, yes I can," calmly replied Jane. " I'll 
just send for Nora Kelly and we will see about 
that." 

"How did you know about me and Nora 
Kelly? You've been having some of these blamed 
store detectives following me, that's what you've 
been doing ! " yelled the woman. 

" Then you admit that it is true, don't you? " 

The woman nodded her head. Having made 
this acknowledgment of her guilt, the woman 
broke down and began to cry. Jane arose, put 
her arms around her, patting her gently on the 
shoulder, and told her that she sympathized with 
her in her difficulty. Then she pointed out to 
Mrs. Pallet how wrong it was for her to lead 
other girls astray, for there were temptations 
enough surrounding them in the outside world 
without meeting them in the store. She said that 
every woman ought to be a protector to every 
other woman instead of a snare. When Jane had 
finished talking Mrs. Pallet grasped her by the 
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hand and told her that she wanted to do the 
right thing. So Jane promised to keep her. 

Another girl came in to see Jane. She said 
that she had sold a doll and the slip indicating 
the sale did not show that the money had been 
paid) nor did it show that the package was to be 
delivered C. O. D. The slip was sent to a store 
detective by the name of Ryan, for investigation. 
He went to the department, saw the girl, and 
told her she would have to pay a dollar for the 
doll. This she refused to do, and said she would 
write to the customer and straighten the thing 
out, as she knew the package should have been 
sent C. O. D. 

The detective said, " You won't do anything 
of the kind. You can make a dollar easier than 
you can write a letter." 

The girl said to him, " What do you mean? '^ 

And he answered, " Oh, don't be sUly ; you 
know what I mean all right.'' 

The girl told Jane that she did not know 
what he meant and she was afraid she would lose 
her x)osition, and so she had come for advice. 
Jane told her she would look into the matter and 
find out what the detective meant. 

After this Jane heard many stories, as time 
went along, and now and then she would go to 
the Superintendent and talk over methods for 
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making conditions better in the store. From 
some of the complaints that she had received she 
was able better to understand the attitude of the 
women employees toward the firm. She was con- 
vinced that in order to make this attitude as 
friendly as possible, and in order also that the 
girls might be made as comfortable as conditions 
allowed, several changes were necessary. 

Chairs and stools were provided for the 
girls working behind the counters. Jane learned 
that when the girls behind the counters at- 
tempted to sit down they were told to do some- 
thing right away, and that those stationed at 
tables, having no opportunity to sit down, were 
compelled to stand from eight-thirty to five-thirty. 
Because of this many of the younger girls were 
suffering; so she recommended changes which 
greatly benefited the girls. 

At Christmastime the girls were compelled 
to work late nearly every night for about three 
weeks. An early hour for quitting was seven- 
forty-five, and therefore many of the girls who 
lived some distance did not reach home before ten 
or eleven o'clock. The evening before Thanksgiv- 
ing many of the girls worked till one o'clock in 
the morning, transferring goods and arranging 
them for the holidays. The girls had been told 
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the day before, however, that they would have 
to work quite late that night, and therefore most 
of them had friends waiting to escort them home. 
One little girl told Jane the next day that no one 
could come for her that night and a man had fol- 
lowed her. When he became persistent the girl 
went into an all-night restaurant, told the man- 
ager, and he sent a man home with her. Other 
girls complained that they had been annoyed by 
men on the street and cars as they went home 
from the store alone late at night. 

A young woman employed during the Christ- 
mas holidays in the book department told Jane 
that she was frequently asked to go to dinner 
with men who came to buy books. Often they 
would offer her the change from their purchases, 
which she refused. On one occasion a man, after 
a few minutes' conversation, asked her to marry 
him and promised her many valuable things. 
When she refused him, he urged her to go out 
with him that evening to the theatre, and sug- 
gested that she notify her people that she could 
not come home. He also inquired if she could 
not arrange the matter with a friend to say that 
she had been with her all that night. The girl 
said she bluntly "turned him down." She told 
Jane that this was not the first insult of a similar 
kind she had received, but as she needed the 
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money it was necessary for her to work for it and 
therefore she had to put up with these insults* 

Continually there were rumors coming to 
Jane that girls who sought employment in de- 
partment stores were compelled to work at a 
salary which was not sufficient for their sup- 
port. It was said that, when these girls called 
the attention of those from whom they were seek- 
ing employment, to this fact, the answer invari- 
ably was : " Can't you get some man friend to 
help you out? That's the way the other girls get 
along/' Jane looked into this commonly reported 
condition of affairs very carefully, and questioned 
many girls who had been employed in other 
stores in the city before they came to this one. 
She was never able to find a girl who said that 
she had been talked to in this way, and Jane be- 
came convinced that this story, which had become 
widely circulated, was nothing but a myth and 
absolutely untrue. 

Jane did find that floorwalkers, not only in 
the store where she was employed, but in others, 
had made advances to girls, but in most instances 
they had been immediately discharged. Jane 
caused Mr. Brown, a buyer in the stationery de- 
partment, to lose his position because he was too 
familiar with the salesgirls. Mr. Wallace, a 
floorwalker, also was discharged through Jane's 
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influence, because lie took out a little blonde 
salesgirl, by the name of Kitty, who worked in 
one of the departments, and made indecent pro- 
posals to her. 

A few of the girls, who were having a bad 
influence upon others in the store, and who per- 
sisted in their wrongdoings even after Jane had 
talked to them several times and given them 
chances to mend their ways, were discharged. 
One of these was Sadie, the daughter of a poor 
washerwoman, and the other was a Miss Duval. 
Both had been discharged because of irregular 
habits, but had been taken back when they prom- 
ised Jane to be good in the future. 

Sadie's mother, evidently a German, stoop 
shouldered and bent from hard work, came in to 
see Jane one day and told her that her daughter 
had been away from home for a week and that 
she could not find her. This white-haired woman 
said that her husband had died when Sadie was 
just a little girl, and the child had been brought 
up without a mother's care, as it had been neces- 
sary for her to be away from home most of the 
time in order to make a living. 

The old mother had to work every day wash- 
ing clothes, but as Sadie grew older the little 
money thus earned was scarcely enough to keep 
them. Finally Sadie had left school and^^had 
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gone to work in the Mammoth Store. After she 
had been working a while, she gradually kept 
coming home later and later at night. Then 
there came a time when she did not come home 
at all, but her mother was afraid to report this 
to the store lest she should cause her daughter 
to lose her position. She got a boy who lived in 
their neighborhood to follow Sadie from the 
store one night and found that she was living 
with another girl in a small apartment on a 
street that did not have a very good reputation. 
When she learned where Sadie was staying, she 
went there and begged her daughter to come 
home again, and finally Sadie was persuaded to 
do that. 

Sadie told her mother then that the girl 
with whom she lived was one of the salesgirls in 
the store by the name of Miss Duval, but this girl 
was bad and worked in the store only as a blind, 
using this means of flirting with men and getting 
them to come out to her apartment. She also said 
that Miss Duval dined at some of the sporty 
restaurants, although as a salesgirl she received 
but seven dollars a week. She had a date nearly 
every night and some mornings she came to work 
after only three hours^ sleep. 

It was not long after Sadie had been per- 
suaded to come home until she again stayed 
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away, and it was after she liad been gone a week 
that her mother came in to see Jane. The old 
woman took both of Jane's hands in hers. Her 
hands were red and rough, the fingers crooked 
and the joints swollen and stiff. Jane could 
hardly restrain the tears as Sadie's mother did 
this, but collecting herself she said*. " I'll send 
for Sadie and shall try to help you both all I 
can." 

"But where will you find her?" asked the 
mother. " She hasn't been at the store for sev- 
eral days, for I looked for her downstairs. They 
told me that Miss Duval was not there, either." 

" The best we can do," Jane said, " is to see 
if they are living together again some place. I 
shall have one of the store detectives try to lo- 
cate them." 

"Oh, I thank you," whispered the broken- 
hearted woman as she arose to leave. 

Jane caught her by the arm and said, " May 
I ask you a few questions? Will you teU me 
whether you ever talked with Sadie about the 
dangers of vice, and especially the awful dis- 
eases that she might contract by leading a bad 
life?" 

The mother looked at Jane in astonishment, 
and the bewildered expression that came over 
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her face showed plainly that the woman did not 
understand the full meaning of her question. 

" I mean just this," continued Jane. " Most 
mothers neglect to prepare their daughters for 
the world by not telling them frankly of its dan- 
gers." 

" But I don't know anything about that my- 
self," said the old woman. 

^' Ah, that's it," Jane answered. " There has 
been a conspiracy of silence going on in this world 
for hundreds and hundreds of years. To this 
conspiracy of silence is due the inheritance of 
false modesty and ignorance on the part of the 
public, parents and children, of the purposes, 
problems and perils of sex, which are the chief 
underlying causes of the social evil. But for 
false modesty and ignorance of moral truths, 
thousands of girls would be saved from lives of 
shame, horrible beyond words." 

Jane paused here, and looking steadily at the 

sad figure before her perceived from the blank, 

dumb expression on the old woman's face that, in 

^ her enthusiasm, she had been talking words that 

the woman did not understand. 

Just then the door opened and the Superin- 
tendent came in. When he saw Jane and the old 
woman sitting near together, he stopi)ed short 
and turned as though about to leave the room. 
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^' Is there something that you wish to see me 
about? " Jane inquired of him. 

" Yes, but as you are busy, I shall see you 
later,'^ he replied* 

"No, I am just finishing this conference,'^ 
said Jane. Then she stooped over and kissed the 
old woman's rugged hands, gave them a little 
squeeze for sympathy, and told her that they had 
her address in the office, and promised to let her 
know the outcome of the search for her daughter* 
With faltering step the woman left the office. 

"What is the trouble with that poor old 
creature? '^ inquired the Superintendent. 

" Her daughter was one of our girls who was 
discharged and taken back at my request. Now 
she has disappeared and her mother wants us to 
help her find her." 

" What's her name? '' 

" Sadie Bender,'' answered Jane. 

" That is just the girl I came in here to talk 
to you about. One of our detectives has just 
given me a report concerning her. He says that 
she has been running around with that Duval 
girl again, and both of them have been leading ir- 
regular lives. You know the detectives we keep 
outside the store when the employees leave at 
night ; well, one of them saw these two girls meet 
two rather middle-aged men as they left the store 
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about a week ago. The four of them walked to- 
gether for a block and then they separated, each 
of the girls going with one of the men. The de- 
tective, of course, couldn't follow both of them, 
so he decided to follow the Bender girl." 

The Superintendent continued by telling 
that Sadie Bender and her escort went into a 
restaurant and had dinner, which included bot- 
tles of wine. When they left the restaurant they 
went to a moving picture show and the detective 
sat very close behind them. From here he fol- 
lowed them to an apartment, which was known 
to be conducted for immoral purposes. Waiting 
outside for several hours, the detective, not see- 
ing them come out, came to the conclusion that 
they were going to remain. A day or two later 
the detective learned that Sadie wag still at this 
place, and that the woman who conducts it keeps 
two or three girls there all the time; evidently 
she had persuaded the Bender girl to become an 
inmate. 

Jane, who had been listening most atten- 
tively, said : " Of course, we will help that girl 
and try to bring her back to her mother, but I 
don't know whether she will stay or not. The 
I)Oor woman is lamentably ignorant and doubt- 
less their home life is very crude and humble. 
It is not altogether the girPs fault, for circum- 
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stances have forced her to sMf t for herself wMle 
her mother has been out washing for a living. 
Then, too, the mother has never told her any- 
thing of the dangers that beset a girl, especially 
one who has to be away from home much of the 
time. Do you know, since I have taken this po- 
sition, that I believe a large share of the badness 
in the world comes from lack of knowledge of 
social evil problems? I have just written a paper 
about the conspiracy of silence, which I have 
been invited to read to a group of women who 
have formed a mothers' club. Would you care to 
hear it? '' 

The Superintendent sat down. " It will be a 
pleasure to hear it, for I would like to know what 
your opinion is concerning that very point. You 
know many people think that the social evil is 
largely the result of underpaid employees." 

" To a certain extent that is true,'' answered 
Jane, as she turned in her chair and, reaching 
into a little bookcase near her desk, took out sev- 
eral typewritten sheets. Then facing the Super- 
intendent again, she began to read : 

"The conspiracy of silence has led to de- 
plorable vice conditions. It has seemed that 
combinations of circumstances have created a 
general tendency, as if by agreement, to hide the 
tragedies of vice. The secrecy thus maintained 
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lias aided vice vendors in building a huge, com- 
mercialized evil business. For years there has 
been a steadily growing force to break down the 
bars of this conspiracy, and thereby put to rout 
those who have purposely maintained a treason 
against ^decency and the common welfare. This 
growing force has been proving that vice is a 
moral fault. It is a deviation from a right 
standard, implying a defect of the natural char- 
acter, or a defect as the result of training and 
habits. 

^^In order to strive to attain the right 
standard of morals, the natural character with- 
out defect, the truth concerning vice and its con- 
sequences must be taught, and humanity will ul- 
timately be healthier, happier, and certainly 
more honest for this instruction. Through sane, 
moral education, shaping the customs and mould- 
ing the habits, directing into a forceful channel 
the pure and helpful instincts and experiences, 
better physical and moral conditions will be ob- 
tained. 

** Too long have persons regarded ignorance 
of social problems as an evidence of innocence. 
In later years this mistaken theory is surely be- 
ing set at naught. The instruction and care of 
the younger and weaker members of society has 
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become now a recognized duty of the older and 
stronger. 

^' The highest aim of parents should be the 
proper rearing of their children. It has been 
seen that neglect by parents in the bringing np of 
their sons and daughters is a factor in the mak- 
ing of white slaves. Instead of aUowing their 
children to grow up like weeds in the fields, to 
care for and look after their own moral educa- 
tion, parents should realize their Qod-given duty 
in this matter. 

" Laws are being written and, what is more 
encouraging, are being enforced to compel a 
higher standard of sanitation for the poor or the 
ignorant, as well as the rich, or the educated, not 
merely that these may live healthful lives, but 
that disease may not invade the various communi- 
ties. To the immediate detection and isolation of 
certain contagious diseases, such as smallpox and 
leprosy, much attention is given, and much 
thought is also given to tuberculosis, with the 
purpose of eradication by united eflforts. But 
with all these efforts in forestalling some of the 
malignant afflictions of the human body, with all 
these studies of diseases and epidemics, with 
quarantines against cholera and germs of ma- 
laria and yellow fever, until recently little atten- 
tion has been given to a certain class of diseases, 
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which are nevertheless most appallingly destruc- 
tive and most treacherously infectious. This is 
because these diseases, virtually one in nature, 
are generally conmiunicable in a manner that 
makes them difficult of discussion. Eiiown as 
venereal diseases, they result from indiscriminate 
sexual relations. They are one consequence of 
what used to be regarded as the necessary evil of 
society. And because of their source and the cir- 
cumstances of their usual communication they 
are mentioned only in the privacy of the physi- 
cian's consultation chambers, or in the course of 
guarded testimony in court, or in the ribald con- 
versations of the brothel. 

" The time has come at last, however, when 
one not conversant with the dread results of vice 
is not considered innocent, but downright ig- 
norant. Perhaps no weapon has more securely 
laid low certain vice districts than the arousing 
of a public conscience on the tremendous question 
of moral education including sex instruction. 
And surely there is no greater or holier work 
than that for the physical and moral betterment 
of mankind. The very fact that nearly the whole 
world is listening to the warning of those who 
have studied the frightful results of vice is proof 
that the conspiracy of silence, that has con- 
demned countless thousands to disease and dis- 
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grace, disflgurement and death, has at last been 
broken. People are standing aghast before the 
reality of the penalty the world is paying for its 
silence concerning this one of the ills of the hu- 
man body. More prevalent than any other, it is 
more terrible in its results. Yet until the dawn 
of a quickened moral sense no child was told of 
it by parents, except in a few places where pru- 
dence had broken the chains of silence. In un- 
becoming ignorance of the possibilities and perils 
of immorality, youth has been aUowed to develop 
into manhood and womanhood. The boy and 
girl, safeguarded at every other point, have been 
left exposed at this one, and this through a mis- 
taken idea of delicacy or a purposely subverted 
sense due to a cowardly avoidance of a disagree- 
able or dif&cult topic. 

" Every child of sound mind wants and seeks 
knowledge which will make it none the less inno- 
cent. No longer can silence be maintained on this 
subject without hypocrisy. Societies are organ- 
izing for the very purpose of breaking it, and 
forcing the question before parents and teachers. 
Each day is bringing more systematic methods 
of training in the knowledge of self-respect and 
self-protection.'' 

" Excuse me for interrupting you. Miss 
Carr," said the Superintendent, "but in line 
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with what you have just read perhaps it would be 
interesting for you to know that Dr. Charles W. 
Elioty President Emeritus of Harvard Univers- 
ity, says that the teaching of morals, purity, and 
sex hygiene is the most important educational 
movement in the world at the present time." 

"Yes," replied Jane, "this newer educa- 
tional movement takes into consideration the 
fact that the children of today will be the men 
and women of tomorrow." 

"There is a Biblical illustration that you 
might work in very well right at this point," said 
the Superintendent. " You know the one about 
the wise man who built his house on a rock. If 
parents would build wisely they must look well 
to the future, and like this wise man of olden 
times, not build on the sand." 

" Yes," said Jane, " for like the houses built 
upon the sand which fell and were destroyed by 
the storms, are characters built upon false no- 
tions of prudery. And so when the desire to know 
the world comes, evil companions surround and 
temptations beat against weak character founda- 
tions — ^human beings fall; and great is their 
fall." 

" I agree with you, Miss Carr, that to build 
a solid and firm foundation for our children's fu- 
ture, we must build honestly. Also to build hon- 
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estly does not necessarily mean that the parent 
or teacher should impart scientific sex knowledge, 
but only give truthful answers." 

" I have been talking with several teachers 
of sex hygiene," said Jane, " and most of them 
do not advocate the giving of sex instruction as 
an entirely separate course, but letting it come 
naturally in connection with other things. To 
the parent this opportunity comes with common, 
everyday household duties. To the teacher this 
opportunity is presented in the study of botany, 
zoology and sociology." 

^^ But it seems to me," said the Superintend- 
ent, " that there is a growing tendency for insist- 
ing upon a technical, scientific knowledge of sex. 
Of course, technical knowledge of all subjects 
would be most desirable if it were possible. But 
in this age of diversified interests the few are be- 
coming specialists, and the great mass of the pub- 
lic are satisfied with general information." 

^' This is just as true of sex knowledge as any 
other," Jane said. "I think those who are in- 
sisting upon imparting technical, scientific sex 
knowledge to every child belong to the extremist 
class. It is not necessary that one should be- 
come a specialist in sex matters nor that over- 
emphasis should be put upon the subject. What 
I have meant to say in my paper here is that we 
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have declined to cultivate clean thinking by af- 
fecting a scrupulous nicety and an air of false 
modesty. The trouble has been that distorted 
and exaggerated ideas have come to children be- 
cause of evasive and really untruthful answers 
by fathers and mothers when children question 
them/ This causes unnatural thinking, and 
worse than that, it causes a distrust in the par- 
ents. 

"These evasive answers," continued Jane, 
"are due to the mother^s love, and you know 
there is no greater love on earth than mother- 
love. It is mother who watches, guides and 
guards the child as it toddles along from baby- 
hood to manhood or womanhood. Yet, with all 
this care and love, how few mothers realize that 
they must not neglect the most important part of 
rearing the child ! " 

"That is right,'' said the superintendent. 
" They follow the old ideas, which are hypocrit- 
ical. At this time when moral education has 
come prominently before the people, we ought to 
east to the winds affected modesty. When the 
child begins to ask questions that have hitherto 
been tabooed, answers should be given truthfully 
and simply. If one is at a loss what to say and 
how to say it, why, they can read one of the many 
good books concerning moral sex instruction 
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wMch are written for boys and girls of different 
ages. Later, when the children reach the period 
of transformation, they should be told every- 
thing.^ 

" Well, Miss Carr, go ahead and read your 
paper. I am afraid I interrupt too long.'^ 

" The rest of it is along the same lines as we 
have been talking,^' said Jane, " but if you don't 
mind, I shall read the closing paragraphs. They 
are as f oUows : 

" Fathers should take boys into their confi- 
dence, and explain life and its wonderful devel- 
opment. Boys will then have the highest respect 
for their sisters and the girls of their acquaint- 
ance. 

"Mothers, there is a time in every young 
girPs life when new thoughts and emotions are 
awakened, and new sensations are developed. 
Then it is that your girls need and deserve the 
confiding, careful mother's love. Then is the op- 
portune time to sit down by the fireside and ex- 
plain life, its beauty, sweetness and holiness. 
Then your children will have knowledge of the 
right kind, at the right time. 

"Therefore, mothers, do not deceive your 
children, but impart to them genuine knowledge. 

^ See list of recommended books in Appendix. 
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Then they will not seek it elsewhere, where too 
often they get false ideas. From you they will 
get the true mother knowledge, which will make 
them better and stronger boys and girls." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Blindness op Innocence, 

HELLO! South 3041?" 
" Yes," the answer came. 
" Is this the Association for the Sup- 
pression of the White Slave Traffic? " 

" Yes." 

"This is Miss Jane Carr, of the Mammoth 
Store. We have a case here which may call for 
prosecution. Can you send some one over to see 
me about it?" 

On receipt of this call, John Malcolm, an as- 
sistant to the white slave Prosecutor, started at 
once for the store. It was yet early for business 
— about ten o'clock in the morning — ^but Malcolm 
had to thread his way through the groups of 
people already gathered for bargains on the first 
floor of the big " Mammoth " department store. 
He made his way to the fourth floor, where the 
Social Service Bureau was located, and was 
ushered into Jane Carres room. Two house de- 
tectives were there, and from them Malcolm 
learned that one of the girls, a saleswoman on the 
first fioor, had been approached on several occa- 
sions by some man, who had pursued her until 
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she was in great fear and dread of him. The 
girl, Nettie Brand, had come from a country town 
with her parents only a few months before and 
had secured a position at the big store. 

Nettie was sent for and questioned. She 
exhibited symptoms of hysteria. She seemed to 
be alarmed at the thought of fresh annoyances, 
but still more lest the matter should become pub- 
lic. She therefore shrank from telling her story, 
and evidently tried to keep back.part of the facts. 
Malcolm and Jane, however, gradually won her 
confidence. A man whom she described as fairly 
young and handsome — ^but on closer questioning, 
she thought might be thirty-five or so — ^well 
dressed, gentlemanly in looks and manners, wear- 
ing a rose in the lapel of his coat, and carrying a 
walking cane, had approached the ribbon depart- 
ment where she was engaged as sales clerk. She 
was in the act of rough sketching or drawing on 
slips of paper with her pencil, a favorite habit 
with her in spare moments. The stranger re- 
marked upon this and thus opened a conversa- 
tion with her. He said he was an artist connected 
with a magazine and he was looking for a young 
lady with such talent as she seemed to possess. 
He very gallantly took the rose from his coat, 
handed it to her and invited her to go with him 
at noon and take lunch. This she refused. 
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A day or two later he came to the store, on 
the pretense of needing a yard or so of ribbon, 
and again urged her to go to lunch with him. He 
said he would meet her at the lunch hour and see 
that she returned on time. Flattered with his 
attentions, unwarned and unaware of any dan- 
ger, she agreed. At the time and place named she 
found him waiting with a taxi and they were 
rapidly driven to a restaurant. During the pleas- 
ant hour which followed he gave her his name — 
Charles Dearborn — ^and pressed her for another 
appointment. A latent sense of impropriety led 
her to refuse this invitation, but Dearborn kept 
up a daily visit, taking care to secure a few mo- 
ments' conversation with her when she was not 
busy. 

His persistent urging to go to lunch with 
him again, and the fact that he had kept his 
word on tke previous occasion, ultimately pre- 
vailed with her. As before, a taxi was ready. 
After lunch he did not return directly to the 
store, but during a drive, which kept her long 
past her lunch hour, he pressed himself upon her, 
urged a visit to his " studio '^ and forced a 
twenty-dollar bill into her handbag. She induced 
him to take her back to the store only by threat- 
ening to make a scene. 

Malcolm found it diflicult to get all the facts, 
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because of the girPs nervous fear, and she with- 
held her father's address in obvious terror lest 
the escapade should reach his ears. Next day 
Malcolm learned that she had left the "Mam- 
moth " in order to avoid further questioning and 
trouble. 

On departing from this giant store Malcolm 
was impressed not only with its colossal propor- 
tions, but the almost infinite variety of its mer- 
chandise. It reminded him of Zola's description 
of the first great department store of a quarter of 
a century ago, " The Ladies' Paradise." 

In the store that Zola described " j;he work- 
ing staff would have peopled a town. There were 
fifteen hundred salesmen and a thousand other 
employees of every sort, including forty inspec- 
tors and seventy cashiers ; the kitchens alone gave 
occupation to thirty-two men ; ten clerks were set 
apart for the advertising; there were three hun- 
dred and fifty shop messengers, all wearing 
livery, and twenty-four firemen living on the 
premises. In the stables were one hundred and 
forty-five horses. Four clerks guarded the two 
giant safes, in which there had passed the prev- 
ious year, forty-eight million francs (about nine 
and a half million dollars). The number of de- 
partments reathed the enormous figure of fifty. 
One day there were seventy thousand customers.'^ 
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Thus Zola^ in his day, with some exaggera- 
tion of fiction, told of " the greatest store in the 
world/' But today there are in every great city 
several concerns, many of which eclipse the 
** Ladies' Paradise'' in size, in departments of 
service, and numbers of employees, in immensity 
of space, and in financial returns. 

The store which engaged Malcolm's atten- 
tion at this time is a colossal building, several 
stories high. And, if one counts the basement, 
which is one of the busiest floors in all these de- 
partment stores, two-thirds of them are occupied 
for sales, the remainder being used for ofl^ces, 
storage, shipping and other purposes. 

This big store was already established when 
" The Ladies' Paradise " of Paris was reaching 
its climax, and its modern achievements now far 
outstretch Zola's description. Years ago the 
founder of the Chicago house commenced to build 
an emporium which at present occupies half a 
great block in the very center of the city. Its 
flooring space covers eighteen and a half acres. 
As many as 100,000 sales are made in a single 
day. The proprietor of this store was the first to 
fill a full page of newspaper advertising, and on 
one occasion he filled twenty-four pages in a sin- 
gle Sunday's issue. 

As has been seen, in the large stores there is 
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danger to young, attractive girls, who are open 
to the observation and approach of all kinds of 
people, indnding such rascals as Charles Dear- 
born. 

This is not set down in condemnation of such 
houses of business; it is inevitable that where 
such great crowds of people are, there will be dan- 
gers — ^but this very fact calls for the most careful 
watching and guarding of the young female em- 
ployees against the seductive schemes, not only of 
men and women panders or agents of white 
slavery, but also of men who seek girls for their 
own personal lusts. 

On leaving the "Mammoth" Nettie ob- 
tained employment in another store, and as she 
was not heard of at the " Manmioth " store for 
some weeks, it was assumed that the incident was 
closed. 

But a telephone call was received one day by 
Jane Carr. It was the voice of a woman which 
said, " This is Nettie Brand ; can I come over and 
see you. Miss Carr? I am in more trouble and I 
have no one else I can talk matters over with but 
you.'' 

" Come right over to my of^ce and I shall be 
glad to talk with you,'' said Jane. 

In the interview which foUowed, Jane 
learned some features of the girl's story not 
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previously revealed. She told that Dearborn 
had continued to force himself upon her. He had 
found her in her new situation and step by step 
he had worked upon her trust and fears until she 
accompanied him in frequent walks. During one 
of these he induced her to go to a cheap hotel with 
him under the pretense that he was taking her to 
his " studio." While she was there two men came 
in, one of them claiming to be a " minister/' and 
Dearborn, having told her of his ardent love for 
her, induced her to let the "minister" marry 
them. 

Nettie told Jane that she had found out that 
this was a sham marriage and that the fellow 
who said he was a minister was not one at all. 
But before she found out that this was a mock 
marriage Nettie said that Dearborn had secured 
complete control of her. Victor Hugo says, " The 
conscience of the man who loves is the guardian 
angel of the woman he loves." But the con- 
science of the man who lusts is dead and the 
woman whom he deceives has no such guardian 
angel. 

"After that I met him several times, be- 
cause I loved him, but gradually I became afraid 
of him," Nettie said," " he seemed so strange and 
sometimes was brutal in his manner. I gave him 
the slip when I could but he Avrote letters to me 
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and told me I was Ms wife, and he would have 
me, no matter what I did/^ 

" What have yon done with the letters? " in- 
quired Jane. * 

" I have them all," she answered. ^* Yester- 
day morning I saw him, waiting for me, as I left 
home for work. To avoid him I ran into another 
house nearby and waited fifteen minutes. When 
T came out I could not see him anywhere and I got 
on the car and went to the store. But I had not 
been there long before he appeared." 

Jane said, " Why do you not tell your par- 
ents about this trouble? " 

"Oh, I dare not! Do, please, promise me 
that you won't send anyone to them ! " 

" Why, child, what is the reason? They are 
your natural protectors and ought to know." 

" Oh, yes, but father is so severe. Neither 
he, nor mother, ever told me anything about life 
— ^I was never allowed to have a companion, not 
even a girl friend, and I knew nothing about men 
at all until Charles entered into my life." 

" What do you mean — did you love 
Charles? " 

" Well, yes, in a way I did — ^why shouldn't I? 
He was the first man I ever knew, the first to 
speak love to me and I did not know— oh, I did 
not know — ^how could I? " 
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'^ You surely knew that it was not proper to 
encourage a strange man to talk to you and take 
you riding and walking and give you money? " 

^^ Yes, in a way I did — and at first I refused 
him. I almost fought with him when he pressed 
money into my hand and forced it into my hand- 
bag. But he said he loved me and I thought he 
did.^' 

" But don't you know the danger you were 
in?'' inquired Jane. ^^Such men as Dearborn 
prowl about all the time and are looking for girls 
like you to make unfortunate women of them." 

"Unfortunate women! What is an unfor- 
tunate woman? " 

" Why, a woman who gets her living by sell- 
ing herself." 

" You don't mean — oh, surely you don't mean, 
you cannot mean that there are men so bad as 
that! I am sure Charles would not do that. How 
can they do it? Where can they take girls? " 

"They take them to bad houses, brothels, 
and dope them with drink and narcotics and then 
prevent them from getting away until they are 
ruined." 

"I don't think he's that sort of a fellow," 
said Nettie. " If he was going to do that, he had 
plenty of chances. I think he just wants me for 
himself. But I'm afraid of him and I want to 
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get rid of Mm, and that is tlie reason I have come 
to you, Miss Carr. Won't you help me? " 

" Why not tell your father about it? " asked 
Jane. " What if he is severe? If you will let me 
go and see him, I think I can tell him in such a 
way that he will not be hard on you for what you 
have done." 

Again, in evident terror, Nettie cried, ^^ Oh, 
no! You really must not. You don't know my 
father. He is so — so different, so stem and — 
and — ^he would think I was the most wicked per- 
son in the world to do what I have done." 

And so, because her father was good in his 
way ; because he had blindly kept from his daugh- 
ter the facts of her own being, forbidden her the 
companionships of youth; because he mistook 
ignorance for innocence, and innocence for vir- 
tue ; because both mother and father had permit- 
ted her to enter the business world without a 
word of the dangers she was certain to face; 
because of all this, he — ^the girPs own father — 
was the last j)erson on earth to whom she would 
go for advice and protection, in her time of great- 
est need and danger. 

Learning that Nettie was a Catholic, Jane 
succeeded in j)ersuading her, inasmuch as she 
could not induce her to tell her father, to confess 
what she had done to the priest and commit all 
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the letters, which she still held, to him for safe 
keeping. 

3|e * 3|e * * 

With Father Nugent the letters Nettie had 
received from Dearborn, were absolutely safe. 
Nothing could have induced him to surrender 
them, except in the interest of the girPs honor. 

Father Nugent was profoundly impressed 
with the unusual character of the case and its 
far-reaching consequences. He was familiar, by 
his active life among all classes, with sin-stained 
humanity. He had assisted poor, lost girls out of 
the meshes of vice and despair many times, but 
this was the first close experience he had had 
with what seemed to him a plot of a white slaver 
to entrap a beautiful and innocent girl into a life 
of shame. For Nettie had told him all that had 
happened to her, and it seemed to the priest that 
no one but a brazen procurer would dare to go 
to the lengths that Nettie told him Dearborn had 
gone. 

Jane, in the meantime, had sent for Malcolm 
and told him of Nettie's last visit to her, and 
asked him to go see Father Nugent and talk over 
with him what would be best to do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

To Malcolm who, at Jane's request, had 
called upon Father Nugent, the priest said: 
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" This is a terrible example of the conspiracy of 
men against innocent girlhood. Such men de- 
serve hanging ! Bather let the man escape who^ 
in the heat of passion, commits a murder than 
one who deliberately lays snares for the feet of 
innocent, unwary girls.'' 

" But, Father Nugent," said Malcolm, *' have 
you noticed how ignorance made this girl an easy 
mark for any designing villain? '' 

^' Yes ! yes ! It is a crying evil that parents 
do not tell their children the truth. It is awful 
to think that a good, honest, innocent girl may 
be completely at the mercy of a designing stran- 
ger because she does not know the first thing 
about her own danger. To send any child into 
the world where there are men and women, more 
dangerous than wolves on a prairie; to place 
them in jeopardy of a death more revolting than 
to be torn by wild beasts, is a crime against hu- 
manity and against God.'' 

" Do you not think that this is one of the 
many incidents that prove the necessity of teach- 
ing sex hygiene in our schools? " inquired Mal- 
colmu 

'^ Sex hygiene ! " cried Father Nugent, '^ sex 
hygiene in public schools ! Never ! It would lead 
to other forms of mischief which would prove as 
difficult of correction as ignorance does." 
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The emphasis and fervor of Father Nugent 
expressed in this way was characteristic of him. 
When he saw what he believed to be a dangerous 
tendency he did not hesitate to sx>eak of it in 
terms of absolute condemnation. But he was not 
an unreasoning man. He did not reach conclu- 
sions without thinking out the problem. 

" Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Malcolm," 
he said. "I do not disclaim against moral sex 
education, but I do most sincerely and earnestly 
protest that the subject of sex hygiene, as a spe- 
cial school study for the young, is the wrong 
way to go about a greatly-needed change." 

" But," said Malcolm, " are you aware that 
the most frightful of all physical diseases attend 
the vices of society, and that these diseases are 
not confined to the immoral and vicious, but are 
conveyed to innocent wives and children, who are 
the greater sufferers? " 

"Yes, I know! I know! The dark, black 
crime of disease," said Father Nugent, "the 
crime of disease is visited with terrible conse- 
quences upon the innocent. All disease is not 
crime, but the dreadful maladies of venerealism 
are the product of sin and crime. In this one 
matter, more than any other, the disease would 
not appear, if the crime ceased. Yet I protest 
that the education which is to relieve us of this 
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evil must strike at the roots rather than center 
the attention upon the nature of the disease, or 
excite the consciousness of youth to the organs 
of procreation. I agree most sincerely with Dr. 
Tiemey, that ^ safety lies in diverting the atten- 
tion from sex details; and not in exciting the 
imagination by attracting the mind to them.' " 

"Still, I maintain/' Malcolm said, "that 
this girl could not have been deceived so easily 
if she had been told facts which she ought to 
have known." 

" Oh ! these white slave fellows often entrap 
girls who have had the most judicious and careful 
home training,'' replied Father Nugent. 

" But this fellow is not a professional white 
slaver," said Malcolm. "That is, he does not 
procure for commercial purposes, for if he did he 
would have acted differently, and he would never 
have let the girl go back to the store after she 
was once within his power. No, he is one of those 
villains who go about seeking young girls for 
their own dastardly purposes. He made her be- 
lieve he loved her, and for a while she thought 
she loved him; that is how he captured her in 
the first place." 

" What is this that we call love, but which 
I)ossesses none of its spiritual elements? What 
is this aflBUiity — ^this psychological force that 
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holds us, we know not how? " asked Father Nn* 
gent. 

" What was it that held Nettie, as in chains, 
to the man whose sole jmrpose towards her was 
sensual selfishness, or worse? What was the at- 
traction, stronger than her love of parents, 
stronger than her fear of father's frown and an- 
ger, that held her to this fellow, who — child in 
knowledge as she was — she yet felt was at heart 
a villain. 

^' Here is the phenomenon — a girl reared as 
a flower in a hothouse, beautiful in its first blos- 
soming, shielded from the very breath of society, 
held immaculate, childishly innocent and inno- 
cently childish. 

" On the other hand, a man of years, older 
than her own father, — a fiend in human form, 
who like Goethe's Faust spake : 

Exactly like Jack Rake, 
Who every fair flower his own would make. 
And thinks there can be no favor nor fame 
But one may straightway pluck the same. 

" She held his picture in her heart. Charmed 
as by a serpent, he entered her virgin thought 
and poured into her ears fiattering words of a 
lover until he possessed her.^' 

For reasons of his own, Dearborn employed 
every strategy to recover possession of the letters 
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he had written. Probably he feared that they 
might be used as evidence to convict him of crime. 

Mysterious telephone messages were ad- 
dressed, first to Miss Garr, asking her if she 
would secure the letters for a sum of money. 
Three hundred, five hundred, and finally eight 
hundred dollars were sums offered by telephone. 

Nettie saw nothing of Dearborn for a few 
days, and she began to feel a sense of relief. But 
one day he confronted her at the sales counter, so 
suddenly that she fell in a faint. 

Just at the time a store detective was stand- 
ing near, and saw Dearborn dart quickly away. 
The detective, surmising that something was 
wrong, followed and caught Dearborn as he was 
leaving the store. When Nettie regained con- 
sciousness she told the doctor, who had been sum- 
moned to her aid, about Dearborn. After this 
the detective had him taken to the police station 
and locked up. There it was found that he had a 
reputation as a despoiler of girls, and numerous 
complaints had been made against him of hav- 
ing obtained girls for immoral purposes through 
employment agencies and other means. 

Accomplished scoundrels are always alert. 
They do not start out, like the commercial white 
slaver, for prey — ^they are on the still hunt. The 
chance bird may be the rare prize. Sighting one 
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fhej do not alarm or startle it, nor do they shoot 
to kill. Bird life is cheap,. and dead birds are not 
profitable. 

The common villain is clumsy — strikes with 
the first stone at his hand and is caught in the 
act. 

The slick, secret, trained hunter never risks 
a scene. He makes himself master of details, 
then moves, step by step, cautiously, slowly, 
surely. On the exterior he is a gentleman — ^at 
heart he is a thug. By practice and experience 
he knows the marks of virgin ignorance. The 
fresh and purely innocent girl is his favorite 
hunt. At some point she must be weak — sus- 
ceptible of flattery, fond of pleasure, vain of 
dress, poor in circumstances, or eager to learn 
something of that world whose doors have been 
closed to her. 

When his observations are made he moves 
slowly. He is in no hurry, he enjoys the hunt, 
there is a fascination in it almost equal to the 
actual capture. She may refuse today what to- 
morrow she will accept. She may take alarm at 
her first step, but he will give her time to recover. 
She must be charmed with the prospects of the 
pleasure world. She must get a peep into that 
unknown, and then breathe again lest she rushes 
back in fear. In the end he captures her and all 
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his tracks are covered. The hunt is successful — 
the slave is secured. 

^p ^n ^p ^^ ^F 

Nettie had asked for Miss Jane Carr, of the 
" Mammoth/' and she had beeli sent for. Under 
her protection Nettie was taken home. A family 
conference followed, with Father Nugent present 
as an adviser, and the parents were made aware 
of the circumstances. 

It was also deemed necessary to consult a 
physician, and Dr. Gustafson, who was called 
in, advised rest and quiet as necessary to Nettie's 
condition. 

The doctor and the clergyman, who thus be- 
came acquainted, walked together to the latter 's 
home, where they found that Malcolm had been 
waiting, anxious to learn the latest facts, as he 
had been advised of Dearborn's arrest. 

Malcolm quickly discovered that Dr. Gus- 
tafson was a scholarly man, of broad and liberal 
mind, who regarded the case as one of unusual 
and singular interest. 

" The girl," he said, ^^ seems to possess intel- 
ligence up to a full average, but she is weak in 
will, nervous in temi)erament, and easily led." 

"That was my impression," replied Mal- 
colm, " on my first interview with her, and it has 
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seemed strange to me tliat a designing and clever 
rascal, who was well supplied with money, did 
not obtain immediate and complete control over 
her." 

" That is e35)lainable, I think," replied the 
doctor, " by the fact that her mind was absolutely 
pure and innocent of guile, which led her to repel 
early advances through fear. There is a subtle 
sense of fear in the very approach of some men 
and women, which even the strongest charm does 
not allay. But had this girl known her danger 
she would never have listened to the fellow's pro- 
I>osal ; she was as ignorant of her own sex life as 
a child of six might be." 

"Mr. Malcolm and I have discussed that 
subject," said Father Nugent. " We are agreed 
that to allow young people to enter the world of 
business without any knowledge of the nature 
and the dangers of sex life is a deplorable and 
criminal condition of present-day society. It is 
as though a conspiracy of falsehood exists to hide 
the truth. Every falsehood made current, by the 
stork, or other fable, every lie told, instead of a 
simple, truthful answer, in terms as easy as the 
questions asked; all these are not only gross 
wrongs done to childhood, but frauds against 
humanity and sins against God. You see, Mr. 
Malcolm, I am not opposed to sex education, but 
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I want it to be normal^ natural, moral and all- 
round, not technical, physical and speciaL'^ 

*^Yes,'' said Malcolm, *^but it seems to me 
that our leading physicians are agreed that the 
time has come for a general system of teaching 
in sex hygiene in our high schools, and some of 
them think that even this is too late to begin, and 
that it should be taught in the grammar schools." 

^^I think, gentlemen," interposed Dr. Gus- 
taf son, *^ that the change in public sentiment on 
this question is the most remarkable phenomenon 
of the times. Ten years ago the whole subject 
was under the ban, and the very words relating 
to it were tabooed by the press and could not be 
uttered in social conversation. Now the great 
newspapers regard it as a popular question, 
nearly all the magazines discuss it in one form or 
other, and the most conservative of all the pro- 
fessions (my own) ox)enly advocates education on 
the subject." 

" Do you not think, Doctor," inquired Mal- 
colm, *' that the medical profession constitute a 
safe guide in this matter? Can we ever change 
the current of false teaching unless we use scien- 
tific methods? And are not physicians, by their 
training and practice, especially well equipped 
to direct us in a matter which has its roots in 
physical life? " 
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" Here is where I differ with Mr. Malcolm/^ 
interrupted Father Nugent, turning to the doc- 
tor. ^' The social evil and all its terrible array 
of physical diseases have not their roots in phys- 
ical life, but in moral conduct. V^aereal diseases 
are not the cause, they are a consequence of 
^wild oats sowing,' which is another name for 
breaking God's laws/' 

Malcolm was impressed with the clergy- 
man's positive expressions on the subject. But 
he had been a warm advocate of instruction in 
sex hygiene in the high schools, and he was there- 
fore not easily turned from his views. 

*' The education needed for our youth," said 
the doctor, " is not that of the si)ecialist, but of 
the natural teacher ; and, first of all, of parents." 

Malcolm, whose questioning spirit was not 
easily squelched, j)ersisted : " But how are par- 
ents and teachers to know, unless they are taught 
by those who have made a study of the subject? 
Can we ever know the true from the false in sex 
life unless we supply scientific facts and furnish 
scientific teachers? Do we not destroy error by 
teaching truth? " 

*'By teaching truth—yes," replied Father 
Nugent. " But truth is not limited to a set of 
physical facts. To the untrained mind, the tell- 
ing of certain facts may actually obscure the 
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truth. Truth is broad as the heavens ; it is all- 
embracing. But if you tell a child a physical fact 
of sex for which it has not been prepared by a cry 
from within or by the impress of moral example 
or right thinking, you produce conditions of dan- 
gerous sex consciousness, impairing its native 
purity and unbalancing its mind on the subject." 

'' I think,'' said Dr. Gustaf son, " that Father 
Nugent is right. What is needed is a change of 
mental and moral attitude. On this subject 
above all others, the first thing to do is to undo. 
We have taught falsely or accepted the false and 
prudish; we concede the whole subject to a hid- 
eous, hypocritical, lying habit, the result being 
that practically everybody has treated the nat- 
ural inquiries of the child as indecent and im- 
proper, to be suppressed with a hush, a whisper 
and a lie. Is not this the key to the whole prob- 
lem? 

" Change the mental attitude," continued the 
doctor, " and parents will answer the child's first 
question honestly. Mothers will talk of the pros- 
pective birth of a baby sister as they now talk of 
kittens or chickens. Whenever did any mother 
find it necessary to say that a stork brought them 
kittens? Change the mental attitude and the 
teacher will not discuss the subject of anatomy 
or physiology the moment it touches human life. 
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Change the moral attitude and parent, teacher, 
and minister will recognize the God-given pow- 
ers of procreation in terms of reverence and 
honor. Change the moral attitude, and the 
thoughts of sex life will not be made the subject 
of filthy stories and suggestive comment, or foul, 
indecent talk/^ 

" But, Doctor,^' inquired Malcolm, " how can 
this change be brought about if i)eople are not 
instructed? Parents and teachers do not know 
how to answer the natural questions or to reprove 
ignorant falsehood/' 

^*My dear sir,'' said the doctor, with em- 
phasis, " do you really believe that parents are 
not informed so as to answer the questions of 
childhood? Does there live a mother of ordinary 
sense and sanity who does not know enough, out 
of the experience of her motherhood, to answer 
the primary questions of her own child? Is there 
a father who is so ignorant of himself that he 
could not tell his inquiring boy the simple truth, 
that just as all other life, vegetable and animal, 
is generated by a natural relation of the sexes, 
so it is with human life. These are not subjects 
on which either father, mother or teacher need 
to specialize any more than they need to special- 
ize on the laws of digestion or the functions of the 
mouth or ears. The less we think of them the 
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better they serve us. If we become conscious of 
them they trouble us.'' 

^' And yet/' said Malcolm, " parents do com- 
monly confess their inability to talk of the sim- 
plest facts of life to their children. If you have 
seen the play, * The Blindness of Virtue,' you will 
remember that the whole story of that play turns 
upon this confession. Mary, the popular village 
belle, daughter of a humble home, comes home 
with her baby, bom out of wedlock. Through 
ignorance the lovely and innocent seventeen-year- 
old daughter of the village Rector imi)erils her 
good name and barely escapes a serious scandal 
because her mother, who was otherwise ideal, 
neglected even after she promised the Rector, to 
talk to Effie about her sex life. Does not that 
fairly represent common conditions on this sub- 
ject?" 

" I am glad you speak of that play," said the 
doctor, " because it illustrates what we are talk- 
ing about. The play does represent certain con- 
ditions, notwithstanding that one of its most 
dramatic situations is entirely overdrawn. One 
can hardly conceive of an intelligent, educated 
girl of seventeen so ignorant of social propriety 
as is pictured in the bedroom scene. But the 
Rector and his wife were both admirably quali- 
fied, by education and experience, to inform their 
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daughter of the nature of her sex life. When her 
mother declared that she could not talk to her 
daughter^ she did not mean that she did not know 
how. She simply took refuge in the old-time ex- 
cuse that ^ she had never been told in her young 
days.' She had inherited the false notion that 
ignorance is innocence and that a pure girl should 
be shielded from all knowledge of sex life. 

'' And is not the case of Nettie Brand a sim- 
ilar one? Her parents strictly kept the girl from 
all companionships— of either sex — ^withheld 
from her every fact about herself, and yet they 
allowed her to go into the business world, with 
all its possible temptations and dangers, with 
the idea that her very ignorance and innocence 
was her protection. 

" This leads me to remark that the play is 
wrongly named,'' the doctor continued. " Virtue 
is never blind. In its very essence it is alert, 
strong, virile, active. Virtue knows and resists. 
Ignorance is blind! When innocence rests upon 
ignorance it is without protection ; it has no force 
for resistance. It is total blindness and is there- 
fore an easy mark for a serpent. 

"I repeat, therefore," added the doctor, 
" that our present aim should be to encourage a 
right mental and moral attitude. Depend upon 
it, the remedy for*the great social cancer of vice, 
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with all its terrible attendant diseases and death, 
will not be found in a technical study of sex hy- 
giene except as an aid in teaching teachers. No 
one advocates the study of tuberculosis in the 
public schools. The science of medicine, its rela- 
tion to diseases, is referred to the medical schools 
and the physicians. The general lessons of phys- 
ical cleanliness and moral conduct belong to the 
schools, but not the technical studies of physical 
hygiene." 

" That is right," said Father Nugent ; " let 
us have a campaign against false and shameful 
attitudes of thought and practice on this sub- 
ject — a, campaign that will make it a crime to 
pervert the holy sacrament of love by songs and 
gestures of obscenity; a campaign that will not 
permit the procreative organs to be made the oc- 
casion of filthy suggestions, vile scribbling and 
sensual stories." 

Dr. Gustaf son indicated that he must leave 
for an engagement, when Malcolm interrupted: 
** Just one thing more, Doctor. I appreciate your 
views and thank you for your patience, but not- 
withstanding all that has been said there is still 
the ever-present difficulty, in almost every fam- 
ily — ^how can a mother or father present this 
subject of sex life to a child — ^girl or boy? " 

"Let me say briefly," replied the doctor, 
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" that the one thing needed is to answer the ques- 
tioning child truthfully in such terms as the child 
is capable of understanding. It is seldom neces- 
sary to open the subject if the parent treats the 
child from infancy just as squarely on this sub- 
ject as on any other. Why assume that parents 
must take a course in anatomy and physiology 
to answer the simple questions that arise from 
the very nature and incidents of domestic life? 
Awaken a new spirit in the home which will treat 
child-life as a fact, simple and natural as the life 
of a bird or flower. Such a spirit, if it pervades 
the home, will be breathed into the soul of the 
infant. Darwin was once asked by a mother, 
whether it was too soon to begin to teach her 
child of two and a half years. His answer was, 
*You have already lost two and a half years. 
Madam.' I would add that she should begin be- 
fore the birth. She should think the best, 
strongest, purest thoughts and train her own 
mind during the prenatal months." 

" Can you illustrate to us, Doctor," Malcolm 
asked, "how a mother may, without learning, 
teach sex truths? " 

" Let us illustrate that by a simple story : If 
a little girl of five or six asks mother how she 
makes bread she does not rebuke her or tell her 
not to ask questions, nor does she tell her a fable 
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of bread loaves coming on the wings of an angel 
or a stork. There are, therefore, no falsehoods 
on the subject between the child and herself. She 
need only answer, ^ I mix flour and water, dear.' 
That answer will satisfy for the present, and the 
child will repeat that thought in self -communing 
and make imaginary bread of sand and water. 
When next she sees mother making bread her 
observation is keener. ^ You put something else 
in, Mama, besides flour and water.' ^ Yes ; that is 
salt and yeast.' * What are they for. Mama? ' 

" Now, the average mother has never taken a 
lesson in chemistry and does not know what fer- 
mentation means, but she answers : * Oh, the salt 
helps the taste, and the yeast makes the bread 
light.' Thus each step in what mother knows of 
bread-making leads to the next. And so with 
the problems of a child's own life. They may be 
made simple and true until the more serious and 
practical conditions of adolescence become sub- 
ject of mutual confidences, but if the mystery 
door is closed against the child by the mother, 
neither mother nor child will open it again. Then 
the mind of the child becomes ready soil for the 
weeds which it will pick up somewhere. 

" Or, if a boy asks his father why he plants 
potatoes, need that father be a scientific agricul- 
turist in order to tell the boy that the eyes of the 
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potato will become roots and stems on which will 
grow a crop for next season? The average father 
knows nothing of the mysterious process by which 
human seed becomes a man, but if his mental and 
moral attitude be right he can tell his own boy 
as much about himself as about the potato."^ 

^ See selected list of books for parents and children con- 
cerning sex instruction and vice diseases in Appendix C. 

[Note. — In preparing this chapter, I have had the kind 
cooperation of the Reverend William Burgess, author of 
The Bible in Shakspeare," " The Religion of Ruskin," and 
The World's Social Evil."] 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Majbsty op the Law. 

THE Prosecutor was still in New York, 
carrying on Ms investigation of the wliite 
slave traffic there. He liad found evi- 
dence of graft and protection wMch convinced 
Mm that wherever one finds commercialized vice, 
there one finds also corrupt politicians and police 
comiiving at vice and secretly aiding the resort 
owners. Laws proMWting these resorts were al- 
most openly ridiculed. 

Although *^ English Eed '' liad been liberated, 
the Prosecutor was not disheartened. He was 
constantly urging the investigators to make even 
a greater record than they had made in GMcago, 
where they had secured evidence against scores 
of procurers. They mingled with the underworld 
people in New York as they had done in CMcago ; 
in pool rooms and resorts known to be patronized 
by those who were involved in the vice business. 
Steve had joined a club composed mostly of 
cadets, panders aaid their pals. Of course, he 
could not have done tMs unless he had brought 
credentials from GMcago, showing that he was in 
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good standing and well known among the den- 
izens of the vice districts. 

It was customary for the investigators to 
report at the office of the Prosecutor at eleven 
o'clock each moriiing. This late hour was fixed 
because often their work required them to stay 
up until the small hours of the morning. It haj)- 
pened one morning that Steve did not appear. 
The Prosecutor waited and waited, and as the 
hours wore on he became fearful that some mis- 
fortune had overtaken his faithful and trusted 
aid. Turning to his address book, he found the 
place where Steve had been staying. Then sud- 
denly he remembered that the investigator had 
left this room the day before and had failed to 
leave his new address at the office. The Prose- 
cutor was in a great quandary, for he knew that 
Steve was in constant danger, and that those 
with whom he was mingling would hesitate at 
nothing should they have the least suspicion that 
he was spying upon them. Steve had never been 
allowed to testify in a case in court, because it 
was necessary to conceal his identity, and every 
precaution had been thrown about Mm. When 
he obtained evidence that was valuable for build- 
ing up a case, the facts that he had found out 
were immediately corroborated by other wit- 
nesses, who could be used upon the witness stand. 
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It will be remembered that in the " English Red '^ 
case Joe and Harry, the city detective, were 
so brought into the case by Steve that they could 
testify to everything that he had found out 

Night came on and no word had come from 
Steve. The Prosecutor was greatly worried, and 
he was the more troubled because he did not dare 
to show his hand. If Steve was all right and was 
following up a clue, the circumstances might be 
such that it was impossible for him either to re- 
port or call up on the telephone. There were 
many times when he did not report, in person to 
the ofllce, but he had always managed in some 
way to send in a message so that it was known 
what he was doing and where he was. The lack 
of such a report was the fact that bothered the 
Prosecutor. Having the utmost confidence in his 
man, he felt sure that he was either working on 
some important bit of evidence that he had ascer- 
tained, or that some accident or foul play had 
befallen him. The other investigators had com- 
municated with the ofllce, but had seen nothing of 
Steve. They were instructed to visit the usual 
haunts and listen for any possible information. 

Late into the night the Prosecutor sat at his 
desk, gazing unconsciously toward the door , hop- 
ing tiiat Steve would come in. The anxious, tired 
expression on his face showed that he was greatly 
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worried. It was late that night when the Prose- 
cutor finally went to his room without having 
had any word from ^teve. He was nervous and 
sleepless because, during the years of association 
with his young detective, he had learned to like 
him, to have almost a brotherly feeling for him. 
He had warned him often to use the greatest 
caution in his work, and above all, to be close- 
mouthed concerning himself and never confide to 
any one, outside of the office, as to what his busi- 
ness might be. 

Early the next morning the Prosecutor has- 
tened to the office, hoping for a chance telephone 
call. Finally eleven o'clock came ; Steve's f ellbw 
investigators began to report, and still there was 
no word from Mm. Again the Prosecutor sent 
them out with instructions to leave no stone un- 
turned in their efforts to find their companion. 

When they had left the office, the Prosecutor 
sat with his elbows on the desk before him, his 
face hidden in his hands, thinking over various 
plans. He did not want to notify the police, for 
if a general alarm were given, then the value of 
his investigation in New York was ended ; the suc- 
cess of the work there depended so much upon 
secrecy. Furthermore, if Steve's identity became 
known, if he were not now in trouble, it would 
cause him to be in the greatest danger in the fu- 
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ture. And then again, should it happen that he 
was working on a clue, the notification to the po- 
lice might spoil the chances of obtaining a most 
excellent case against the white slayers. The 
Prosecutor was greatly puzzled. He would go to 
any lengths to protect and rescue the young man 
whom he liked so well, and yet in that great city, 
with its millions of people, he was at a loss to 
know how best to act in the matter. 

The afternoon was wearing slowly away, 
when the Prosecutor was suddenly startled from 
his meditations by a ring at the telephone. Hast- 
ily he grasped the receiver and heard a faint voice 
say, " This is Steve." 

"What's the matter and where are you?'' 
the Prosecutor quickly asked. 

" I'm all right," replied Steve, " and I will 
be at the ofl&ce before six o'clock. I can't tell 
you nothing more about it over the 'phone." 

With a sigh of relief the Prosecutor sat back 
in his chair, and commenced to study the reports 
that the investigators had brought in in the morn- 
ing. He was thus busily at work when the door 
opened and Steve walked in. Not a word was 
spoken for a few seconds. Steve and the Prose- 
cutor steadily gazed at each other. There was a 
gash over Steve's left eye and the eye was dis- 
colored ; his face was haggard and drawn, and the 
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lines that had gradually deepened across his fore- 
head showed plainly that he had been greatly 
worried. 

" What's up now, Steve? " 

"Oh, nothing much," the young fellow re- 
plied. "I just thought they had the goods on me, 
that's all.'' 

" Whom do you mean? " inquired the Pros- 
ecutor. 

" One of those up-town gangs," said Steve, 
" must be working in pretty close with a lot of 
these houses and apartments north of Forty-sec- 
ond Street. I got next to some information from 
a member of the gang, and I guess he thought he 
had spilled over too much, and they just tried to 
put me out of business, that was all." 

" Yes, yes," said the Prosecutor, " go ahead ; 
what did they do? " 

" It was night before last," Steve continued, 
" that I drifted into a cafe where a lot of these 
cadets hang out. I had got acquainted with one 
of the fellows who works around the place, and 
during our talk he had told me about a young 
girl who had been put into a swell apartment 
resort on West Sixtieth Street. As soon as I 
could get out conveniently, I wandered over to 
this place and told them tiiat I had a card of in- 
troduction from a fellow over at the cafe. You 
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see, I had picked up one of the cards advertising 
the cafe, but there was nothing written on it. 
Yet when I showed them the card and told them 
that I had been sent over there, no questions were 
asked and I was invited to come in. 

"The resort was well furnished, and evi- 
dently was one of those places visited by the swell 
guys in New York. The woman in charge talked 
to me for a little while, and I gave her a spiel 
about being the son of a wealthy miner out West, 
and she fell for it dead easy. I guess she was 
thinking of the big roll of money that she was 
going to get away from me as a Western sucker. 

" Pretty soon she introduced me to a couple 
of girls, and one of them did look mighty young. 
I picked this one out as the one the fellow had 
told me about. To put them off their guard, I 
asked them if they had anything to drink in the 
place, and they said, ^Yes, we have wine.' A 
servant was called and the woman ordered two 
bottles of wine brought in. After the negro serv- 
ant had passed the wine around, I asked her how 
much it was, and she said, ^ Five dollars a bottle.^ 
Now, the truth of it was that I did not have very 
much money with me and I knew that if I had to 
keep buying wine in order to make myself strong 
in this place, they'd soon have me broke. Of 
course, the fact that they sold liquor was good 
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evidence against the place, although I didn't 
drink any. I just pretended to be a good fellow 
who was out trying to spend his money. 

** Finally luck came my way, for other call- 
ers came in and they shoved me into a back parlor 
and left the young girl to entertain me. She told 
me her name was Olivette. She was a strikingly 
pretty girl ; her hair was fluffy and silky like and 
sort of a hazel-brown color. Her manner was so 
simple and sweet that I was convinced she had 
not been there very long. There was one thing 
about her which was not noticeable at first, but 
as I looked at that round, chubby face with its 
double chin, I noticed her dancing eyes that 
sparkled as she laughed and talked. At first I 
was not sure, and I looked again, and sure 
enough, one eye was brown and the other was 
blue. You know a fellow wouldn't see eyes like 
that again in a thousand girls, and it was the 
mark of distinction by which I thought that I 
could follow up a clue. I pumped questions into 
her as fast as I could, for I knew that I must 
make the best of my time. She was so open and 
aboveboard about everything she said that at 
first I thought she was ' stringing ' me, but the 
more she talked the more I was convinced that 
she was telling the truth. She told me where 
she had come from and what her father's business 
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was, and how a fellow had become acquainted 
with her on a train coming to New York. He had 
given her a magazine to read and she, not think- 
ing anything of it, had taken the magazine, and 
in that way the fellow struck up an acquaintance 
with her. During their conversation she showed 
him the address of the place to which she was 
going, and he asked her if anyone was going to 
be at the depot to meet her, and she told him that 
she did not think so, but that she was going to go 
there in a cab. Then he told her that he was go- 
ing out the same way and he would be glad to 
show her the place. Like a little fool, she ac- 
cepted this offer, not being the least suspicious 
of him, and the outcome of the whole business was 
that he took her out to this vice resort, and there 
she had been ever since. 

" When I got this story out of her, I couldn't 
get out of the house quick enough, for I wanted 
to get in touch with you, so we could make plans 
how to get her out as soon as i)Ossible and at the 
same time catch the fellow who put her there. 
My money was getting low and I couldn't con- 
tinue buying wine as a bluff ; so I told her that I 
was going to my hotel to cash a check and I'd be 
back again. I tried to get you on the telephone, 
but for some reason I failed to do so. Then I 
came here to the office and got some money which 
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I had in my desk. I didn't know exactly what 
was best to do, but after thinking the matter over, 
I thought I had better go back to make my bluff 
good. So when I went back I pretended that I 
had been drinking. I planned this, of course, so 
that no matter what I did or said when I went 
back, it would not arouse their suspicions. 

^^ It was getting pretty well toward morning 
when I blew in there again. I thought the Ma- 
dame seemed kind of cold and frigid, for when I 
asked them to serve some more drinks, she said 
that they were all out of liquor and could not 
serve any. All of a sudden she turned to me and 
said, ^ What were you asking Olivette so many 
questions for? It seems to me that you're pretty 
wise for a Western fellow who is a stranger in 
New York.' Well, I told her that I had just taken 
an interest in the girl and there was no particular 
reason for asking the questions except that I 
wanted to be friendly with her. I said, ^ That's 
the way we do out West. We get acquainted eas- 
ily and don't think nothin' of asking personal 
questions.' 

*^ When I asked her where Olivette was, she 
said that she had gone and was not there any 
more. Immediately I got a hunch that they were 
suspicious and had either sent her away or were 
hiding her in the house some place. The woman 
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told me that she thought I was pretty fresh to ask 
so many questions. While we were talking about 
it, the door opened and in came the fellow from 
the cafe, who had told me about the place, and a 
couple of his pals. They accused me right then 
and there of being a spotter or a detective, and 
this fellow who had told me so much came over 
and made a pass at me with his fist. I grabbed 
him by the arm and said, ^ Here, old man, youVe 
got me tagged wrong altogether. I don't know 
jiothitt' about this si)otter or detective business.' 

"He says to me, ^You talked pretty wise 
when you were over in the cafe and you didn't 
tell me nothin' about being the son of a Western 
miner. I got you over there, from the line of talk 
you handed out, to be one of our fellows ; and now 
you come over here with a fake card, and show a 
roll and hand out a line of talk about being a 
wealthy guy from out West. Now, come across, 
what are you and who are you, anyway? ' 

" Then I gave them a little history of my life, 
which was all bunk, and told them how I had 
been knocking around the world as a waiter and 
a procurer ; that I was in a saloon one night, out 
West in a mining district, when a big fight took 
place ; they had been playing cards and gambling 
and the fight come up because some one was cheat- 
ing. * Well,' said I, ^ during that fight, one f el- 
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low, who was pretty drunk, was getting the worst 
of it, and I just mixed in and laid some of those 
guys out with a beer bottle and saved this fel- 
low's life. After that he came around and of- 
fered to give me an allowance for the rest of my 
days as a reward for what I done. He told me 
I'd saved his life and he was going to treat me 
just like a sipn from that time on. I found out 
he was a wealthy miner and I took up the propo- 
sition he made to me. So ever since I have been 
traveling as his son, having a good time, spending 
money and seeing the sights. But though I have 
plenty of money to spend, I can't help but fall 
back into the old game again and every once in a 
while I cop off a girl and put her away just like 
you fellows do.' " 

" Well, that's a pretty good story, Steve ; how 
did you think of it so quickly? " said the Prose- 
cutor. 

" Oh, I've told that story before and I had it 
all doped out, so when I reeled it off it sounded 
just as natural as if it was true," replied Steve. 

" Go on and tell me what happened after you 
told them that story." 

" Well, when I had finished I pretended to be 
so broken up because they had accused me of be- 
ing a spotter that I put my head down in my 
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hands and commenced to cry. You know we\e 
got to be actors in this game and I certainly did 
do some crying, too, and I don't think any actor 
on the stage can hand out a better line of crying 
than I did for those fellows that night. After 
awhile one of the guys came over and slapped me 
on the back and said, ^ Brace up, old man, we're 
sorry we got suspicious of you, but you certainly 
did have us scared for awhile.' 

"We all sat around and got rather confi- 
dential and they brought in drinks and we had 
a regular family party. The Madame told me 
she had been so scared that she had called up cer- 
tain police officials she was friendly with, and 
asked them if they knew of any investigation go- 
ing on, or if the District Attorney had any spot- 
ters running around out there. She said they 
told her they didn't know of anything going on 
to worry about, but said if the fellow showed up 
again to let them know and they'd ' look him 
over.' She said also that she was so scared that 
she had hidden Olivette away. 

" I realized all right that I was in for a good 
beating when those three fellows came in, and it 
was up to me to show them that I was all right in 
pretty quick order. I suppose they would have 
beaten me up and then called the coppers and had 
me pinched for being disorderly. You know these 
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fellows in New York go pretty far and you can't 
tell what they might do. 

"It was early morning and daylight when 
I at last left the bunch and started for my room. 
I told them that I was staying at a certain hotel ; 
so I went down to the Subway so that they would 
think that I was going to the hotel, but I only 
rode to the next station and got off there. 

" I had hardly gotten out of the Subway en- 
trance when, lo and behold, here were the same 
guys again! Evidently they had jumped on the 
same train and gone in another car and were fol- 
lowing me to make sure that I was not stalling 
them. One of them asked me why I got off there 
and I told him Fd made a mistake in the place 
and thought I would walk on down to the hotel. 
^ You Ye a liar ! ' he says, ^ and you know too much 
about us already ; we'll just put you out of busi- 
ness.' Then he made a pass at me with a knife, 
and that's how I got this cut over the eye. The 
blade glanced off my forehead and his clenched 
fist, in which he held the knife, hit me in the eye. 
The other fellows were closing in on me and I 
thought I was up against it for fair. Just then 
one of them yelled, ^ Here comes a copper ! ' and 
they all lit out and run. Well, you know me ! I 
said, * Legs, do your duty,' and ran as fast as I 
could. I couldn't afford to get pinched by any 
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policeman and let him find out all about me. I 
don't know whether he chased them or chased 
me, I run so fast that I was exhausted when I 
got to my rooming house. 

"I looked around and there was no one in 
sight ; so I slipped into the house and commenced 
to pull off my clothes. My head was bleeding and 
I felt dizzy and weak. I must have fallen on the 
bed unconscious, for I didn't know a thing until 
last night, when the landlady at the rooming 
house knocked at the door to see if I was sick. I 
told her that some fellows had tried to hold me 
up and that was how I got the bum eye. She sent 
for a doctor and he dressed the wound and gave 
me some medicine which made me dopy, and I 
didn't wake up again until today when I called 
you up." 

"That certainly was a great experience, 
Steve, and you had better give those fellows a 
wide berth from now on and let some one else 
work on that case." 

" No, no ; I'll get the goods on them myself." 

" We must rescue the girl at once," said the 
Prosecutor. 

"We'U do that," replied Steve, ^*if they 
haven't already hidden her away where we can't 
find her." 

" Do you think the place is being protected 
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by some of the police officials? '' the Prosecutor 
inquired. 

" Sure thing ! There is no doubt about it. 
New York, like a lot of other cities we have been 
in, is rotten to the core. By that I mean that the 
system is in control. All the i)olicemen ain't 
crooked, but those who are off-color have such a 
pull that the others don't dare say anything, and 
if they do, you know what they get — ^they get 
enough punishment to last them for the rest of 
their life. I once asked a copper in Chicago why 
it was that the police department was always 
blamed for everything and every copper was con- 
sidered a crook, and he says to me something that 
I've never forgotten ; he says, ^ It's pretty hard to 
follow another fellow through the mud without 
getting a little mud on your own shoes.' I guess 
you know what he meant by that, all right. He 
meant that when the officials were grafting, it 
was pretty hard for the ordinary copper to keep 
his own clothes from smelling with tainted 
money." 

" It looks to me now," said the Prosecutor, 
" as though we were going to get a mass of evi- 
dence in this city before we get through, which 
will show that a lot of ' dirty money ' is changing 
hands here. You know that I have had the 
friendship of many policemen, not only in Chi- 
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cago but in various places in the United States. 
I have found them, as you say, in the main good, 
honest men, willing to do their duty, but too often 
afraid to do it, and it is not necessarily the head 
of the police force whom they fear, but the in- 
visible government which controls politics and 
rules municipalities. 

" Human nature creates in every man the in- 
stinct of self-preservation and the protection of 
home and family. No policeman, especially if he 
has been in the department any length of time, 
wishes to lose his position and cut off his income 
for the support of his family. He may not will- 
ingly do a wrong or commit a crime, but his of- 
fense is negative. By that I mean he refuses to 
see certain crimes, because if he does he knows 
the punishment which will be his reward. It is 
the fear of punishment that has created a loath- 
some disrespect for the majesty of the law on the 
part of policemen. This is especially true in re- 
gard to laws prohibiting vice and gambling. You 
will find that not alone is this the condition of 
affairs in large cities, where notorious illustra- 
tions come to public notice, but also it pertains to 
smaller cities and towns. Like a subtle, conta- 
gious disease, which has become an epidemic, 
disregard of laws relating to public morals has 
spread throughout the country. It would seem 
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sometimes that the worst conditions in this re- 
spect obtain in places of from ten to sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

"Originally the duties of the police were 
solely constabulary/' continued the Prosecutor. 
" Their efforts were confined to the maintenance 
of public order and decency. But as each com- 
munity became larger and the municipal govern- 
ment more intricate and complex, the regulation 
of public morals was added to their duties. In 
this latter work, the police have lamentably 
failed, and instead of successfully and effectively 
suppressing immorality, they have themselves 
become corrupted. Now, Steve, do not misunder- 
stand me, I want again to make it clear to you 
that the majority of the police are not corrupt. 
In fact, the majority would uphold the majesty 
of the law in regard to morals as well as anything 
else, and the reason they do not always do it is 
because they fear the ' system ' that has developed 
in the departments, and the unseen hand of the 
invisible government.'' 

" You're right," interposed Steve, " there are 
a lot of honest cops, and it isn't always their fault 
if they don't do everything that they ought to 
do." 

" That is just the point," replied the Prose- 
cutor ; " when it comes right down to bare f acts^ 
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it is the fault of the people who allow conditions 
such as we have found in Chicago, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, New York and a lot of other cities to 
exist. We American people are very often like 
the untidy housewife. You know there are some 
women who sweep under the sofa the dirt that 
they find in the house, so that the callers and 
neighbors can't see it, but still it is there accumu- 
lating vermin and causing disease. We pass 
laws against vice, which make the operation and 
maintenance of houses of ill-repute a crime, and 
then we proceed to sweep this vice dirt and filth 
under the sofa, as it were ; that is, we put it out 
of sight where we can't see it, and yet it is there, 
breeding and spreading its vile diseases. It is 
just as much of a crime for these places to exist 
and continue their nefarious business as it is for 
hold-up men, pickpockets, and robbers to carry on 
their dastardly work. 

*^ What would you think of a city,'' continued 
the Prosecutor, " which allowed pickpockets and 
thugs to operate at will in some segregated part 
of the city where they were all by themselves? 
What would you think of a municipal government 
which winked at the police and indirectly said to 
them, either by acts or words, that they were to 
permit certain houses in certain parts of the city 
to be i>eopled by these thugs and hold-up men and 
pickpockets? And further than that, to advertise 
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openly that they were there for that business, to 
catch the unwary stranger or the foolish youth 
who might get into their clutches? Why, such 
conditions would not be tolerated for a minute. 
There would be great public indignation and the 
police would swoop down upon these places and 
arrest them, and the public prosecutors would in- 
stitute proceedings by the wholesale. Common 
sense tells us that this would not be allowed for 
a moment. What, then, is the difference? Why 
is it that houses of vice and resorts of immorality 
are allowed to become open emporiums, in fact, 
great expositions where strangers to the city and 
guileless youths are debauched and corrupted? 

" This is the difference,'' said the Prosecutor, 
pointing his finger at Steve, as though he would 
drive his remarks home with the greatest force, 
" the public and the citizens of our communities 
have nodded assent to the wrong value of a hu- 
man being. They have, directly or indirectly, 
placed a higher value on property, goods and chat- 
tels, than they have upon the morals of the peo- 
ple. We have allowed and encouraged our public 
of&cials to value the dollar or the gold watch at a 
higher rate than they value the body and soul of 
a girl — somebody's daughter. For example, in 
Illinois a fellow who steals over fifteen dollars 
or a gold watch worth more than fifteen dollars 
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is sent to the penitentiary for at least one year, 
and in most cases they get much more, while a 
fellow who steals a girl and sells her body and 
soul into vice receives a sentence of from six 
months to a year in the County jail, or House of 
Correction, and a fine of from three hundred to a 
thousand dollars, and it has only been in the last 
few years that they received more than a fine for 
this. There are some states today that impose 
only a fine in such cases. There you have it! 
We pass laws to protect the public morals, and 
then we sit down in a self -satisfied manner, feel 
that we have done our duty, and allow the police 
to regulate and tolerate these crimes. I suppose 
the reason of this is that ' what is everybody's 
business is nobody's business,' and the people 
have not been sufficiently aroused to insist upon 
justice in^this regard. I believe that people as a 
rule love liberty, and we all know that the great- 
est freedom abounds where the authority and 
dignity of the law is respected. It has often oc- 
curred to me that we pass too many laws, any 
way, and do not enforce enough of them. Did you 
ever realize that it is a fact that in round num- 
bers, one hundred new laws go into force each 
day of the year in the United States? I am told 
that that estimate includes only laws which affect 
a large territory and a large number of people. 
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It does not take into account the multitudes of 
laws and ordinances passed by common councils 
and other municipal legislative bodies. It is said 
that the biennial output of some of our state leg- 
islatures runs as high as from one thousand to 
two thousand separate and distinct laws and 
acts. Of the myriad laws thus passed, how many 
make for the moral betterment of the people? 
Very few of them are intended for moral ef- 
ficiency, and when moral laws are passed often- 
times they are never intended to be enforced. It 
has often been remarked privately by legislators 
that they voted for certain moral laws to please 
the constituents at home, and knew they would 
never be enforced. It is because laws have been 
passed with such an intent that the i)olice, the 
guardians of laws, have found themselves in a 
very trying if not embarrassing position. I think 
it is only fair to say, therefore, that much of the 
inefllciency and corruptness in the police depart- 
ments of our cities is due to this very fact." 

As the Prosecutor concluded these remarks 
he looked at Steve and noticed that he was gaz- 
ing out of the window. 

"What is the matter, Steve? I guess you 
are not interested in a dissertation on moral gov- 
ernment 

" Oh, you've got the facts all right," replied 
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Steve, " and you can hand out the arguments that 
ought/ to convince a mummy* You might have 
been talking a little above my head all right, but 
I got you in the most of it. The thing that I was 
thinking about is how in the world you are ever 
going to get all that across so it will stick in the 
heads of the majority of the people.'' 

" It is coming, all right. The evidence that 
you and I are gathering every day will present 
to the people undisputed facts which will awaken 
them sooner or later to the realization of their 
duty." While the Prosecutor was making this 
last remark he arose from his chair and walked 
over to where Steve was sitting. Placing his 
hand upon the young man's shoulder he said^ 
" Well, old man, it's all going to come out right in 
the end. I often wonder if it is all worth while. 
Here you are with a black eye and a gash in your 
forehead ; those marks are tokens of your loyalty 
to humanity. If our interest depended upon the 
money that we received for our work, there 
wouldn't be much to it after all, would there? 
Perhaps what you and I are doing now will never 
be appreciated during our lifetime. The only 
time I feel really worthy of a place in the world 
is when I feel that I am doing something for the 
happiness of others who may never know that I 
have ever lived. We are working for those who 
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have gone and those who are to come ; those poor 
girls who are dead are dumb and cannot plead 
for themselves. The babies now rocked in their 
mothers' arms are the ones that we may save 
and protect so that they may grow up as pure 
girls, wives, and mothers in the future years* 
We are here only for a short time, and perhaps 
what we do will amount to very little in this 
world, but we Are taking up the standard which 
others have carried, and we will hope that others 
will take it up when we have laid it down. It 
takes the co-operation of millions working in con- 
cert, sometimes through many years, to produce 
great results.'^ 

^r ^n •n •n I* 

Although Olivette had been taken away for a 
time, when fears had been allayed she had been 
brought back to the resort on West Sixtieth 
Street. 

Through some excellent detective work Steve 
finally located the man who took her to the re- 
sort, and he was arrested, as was also the woman 
who operated the resort. Olivette was rescued 
and testified against them. 

* * * 3|C ♦ 

Steve came across another case in New York, 
which showed that the resort was protected, and 
proved how diflftcult it is for the average police- 
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man to uphold the majesty of the law, A little 
seventeen-year-old girl had been in the clutches 
of a woman who owned a resort on West Fifty- 
eighth Street. This place was a third-floor apart- 
ment ID a building which was entirely given over 
to resorts of a similar character. The evidence 
against the woman had been carefully secured, 
and Steve had brought a New York city detective 
into the plans for her conviction. This detective, 
with other investigators, had corroborated every 
detail of information which Steve had secured. 
In the evidence gathered was found a list of sev- 
eral houses of ill-repute and also a letter which 
had been sent through the postofllce by special 
delivery. A photographic copy of this letter and 
the envelope is here given. 

Although this letter did not bear directly 
upon the case id which the little girl was involved, 
it did serve to point out that this woman not only 
had girls in her own resort, but furnished them 
to others who were operating places of ill-repute. 
It served as an interesting sidelight upon the com- 
mercialized aspect of the busiDess in New York 
City. Taken in conjunction with the list of dis- 
reputable resorts found, it proved conclusively 
that there are various groups of these houses 
operating the busiDess together. In order to as- 
certain whether the request made in the letter 
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was complied with^ detectiyes were detailed to 
watch both places^ and it was found that at the 
hour specified, girls were sent from the Fifty- 
eighth Street resort to the one from which the 
request had come. 

In the middle of Jfine the woman who owned 
the place of ill-repute on Fifty-eighth Street was 
arrested by two detectives from the New York 
Detective Bureau on a white slave charge. One 
of these detectives was the man who had been 
active in corroborating the evidence gathered by 
Steve. The arrest was very dramatic About 
noon they went to the resort, accompanied by a 
private investigator. A negro maid ushered 
them into the parlor and soon the woman who 
owned the place came in. When the detectives 
told her that she was under arrest, she became 
greatly excited and ran to the rear of the apart- 
ment, yelling " My God, girls, we're pinched ! '* 
There were two girls in the house at the time, 
Viola, ^^the pretty little blonde '^ mentioned in 
the letter above, being one of them. 

While the woman and the girls were getting 
dressed to accompany the detectives to the police 
station, the detectives stood guard at the doors 
to see that no one got away. The woman tried to 
use the telephone, and when she was forbidden to 
do so, she became very angry and told the de- 
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tectives that she had a " pull " with certain poli- 
ticians and she would see to it that these detec- 
tives would lose their positions in the Detective 
Bureau because of her arrest However, they 
were very gentlemanly and only said that it was 
their duty and they had to perform it. But the 
woman made good her threat, for a short time 
after her arrest both these detectives were re- 
moved from the Detective Bureau, where they 
had been accustomed to wear ordinary citizen's 
clothes, and were reduced to the rank of patrol- 
men and ordered to wear the regulation police 
uniform and travel a beat. This was their pun- 
ishment for upholding the majesty of the law. 

The following is a copy of an affidavit which 
was afterwards made by one of the detectives 
regarding the matter. With a view of protecting 
this man from further annoyance fictitious 
names are inserted in the affidavit : 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK COUNTY ^^ 

JOHN DOE being duly sworn says : My name is John 

Doe and I reside at Street in the City of New York. 

I am a police officer, regularly employed by the City of 
New York, and am now a part of its uniformed force. 
Shortly after twelve o'clock in the afternoon of June 16th, 
1911, while I was a plain clothes detective attached to the 
detective bureau of said city, I went to West Fifty- 
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eighth Street in said city with one James Doe, another officer, 
to arrest one Jane Doe, the keeper of a resort of prostitution 
at said number, whom I knew, from her own statements 
and other evidence then in my possession, to be guilty of 
procuring a seventeen-year-old girl, named Bessie Smith, to 
carry on prostitution in said place. Doe and I arrested said 
Jane Doe. When we told her that she was under arrest 
she ran into a private room, crying, " My God ! girls, we're 
pinched ! " At that time there were present two women 
other than said Jane Doe. I followed said Doe into her 
said room and she said to me, " You will be sorry for this. 
I have got more pull in this town with the city officials than 
you think I have. I will get your job, and don't you forget 
it. I have not been giving up money for nothing all this 
time." Said Jane Doe on the way to the jail and in the 
jail said to me on several occasions, " I have your number 
and I'm going to get your job for this." In addition she 
otherwise threatened me. I had been threatened before by 
keepers of houses of prostitution and did not believe that 
these people or she could injure me in my position, as I 
have always been a faithful officer of the law. However, 
about one week after I arrested said Doe I was notified to 
attend at Police Headquarters. Upon doing so and on the 
same day I was removed from the detective force by In- 
spector and ordered to go upon post in the 

precinct in uniform. The same thing happened to Officer 
James Doe. He was likewise transferred to a post in uni- 
form. When I inquired of my said superior officer for the 
reason for my transfer, he declined to give me any reason. 
Later and in July and August, 1911, Jane Doe boasted to 
several persons that she had " got my job " because I had 
arrested her and that she had used her influence to have me 
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transferred and put in uniform. On the night oif July 26th, 
1911, the said Jane Doe called at the home of Bessie Smith 
and talked to her in the presence of some man whom she 
had brought with her. Jane Doe then told said Smith that 
she had caused me to be transferred and put in uniform 
because I had arrested her. This conversation was over- 
heard by Mrs. B , the wife of the janitor of 

Street, where the same took place, and where said Smith 
resided. This information I received from said Smith and 
said wife of said janitor. 

John Doe (Signed) 
Sworn to before me this 5th 
day of October, 1911 
Notary Public, Kings County 
Certificate filed in New York County 

The experience set forth in the aflldavit 
above has been the fate which many other jpolice- 
men, detectives and officials have met because 
they dared to perform their duties honestly. 
This punishment is called the "breaking" sys- 
tem of police departments. The object of the 
punishment is to hold the offender against the 
system out as an example to others, so that they 
will not dare to follow in his footsteps. 

The detective who had made out this affidavit 
was sent for later by our Prosecutor. " I under- 
stand," said the Prosecutor, " that you have been 
removed from the Detective Bureau because you 
made that arrest for us." 
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^* Well, it looks that way/' replied the detec- 
tive* 

" I am going to stick to yon/' the Prosecntor 
said, " and I am going to help yon get your old 
position back. Yon are not the first fellow who 
has lost his job because he did the right thing. 
The trouble of it is that the politicians have too 
much to say about the police department. Out 
in Chicago I remember a friend of mine in the 
police department who wanted to help me in this 
white slave fight, who came to me one time and 
said, * You know I'm with you and want to do all 
that I can and I want to know how far I can go 
without losing my job.' That is the feeling of 
the fellows in the police departments all over the 
country. I knew another fellow in Chicago who 
did his duty in carrying out the letter of the law, 
and for tMs he was transferred from a police 
station near his home and sent to the extreme 
opposite end of the city, compelled to travel a 
dreary beat out in the country and reduced in 
rank. He owned his little home, where he was 
trying to rear a growing family, and it took him 
nearly three hours to make the trip in each di- 
rection to and from his work. The whole scheme 
of punishment is to make it so unpleasant for the 
fellow who dares to oppose the power of the in- 
visible government that he will in the future be 
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submissive and humble or else resign from tbe 
department. This state of affairs exists because 
of the interference of politicians and their influ- 
ence in city government. Policemen often get 
their positions through influence of aldermen 
and members of the common council. They are 
removed and transferred likewise at the request 
of these men. But I guess you know all these 
things without my telling you about them.'' 

" Yes/' replied the detective, " the same con- 
ditions exist here as you speak about in Chicago. 
You get fired if you do your duty and you get fired 
if you don't. There's two things it is well to leave 
alone if you want to keep your job in the police 
department, and they are gambling and vice re- 
sorts. There is a sort of unwritten law among 
the police that these places are not to be 
touched." 

"I am glad that you arrested this woman 
and aided us in restoring the little girl to the 
protection of her mother and relatives, yet I am 
sorry that these conditions exist, which have 
caused you so much trouble, my friend," replied 
the Prosecutor, ^* but they do and will continue 
to exist until the people in general learn to re- 
spect the majesty of the law." 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

An InVISIBLB GrOVERNMBNT. 

IT was some time after this conversation be- 
tween the Prosecutor and the New York de- 
tective before the latter was reinstated as 
a member of the City Detective force. The Prose- 
cutor was as good as his word, for he had left no 
stone unturned until he had secured for these two 
men their former positions. 

Many other cases were unearthed by the 
Prosecutor and Steve in New York City, and 
thereby they were successful in proving that 
white slavery as a part of cemmercialized vice 
did exist in New York. The investigation was 
completed in about one year, and the Prosecutor, 
at the expiration of this time, was made general 
counsel of a national organization engaged in 
the fight for freedom of white slaves. His field 
of endeavor now became the whole United States 
and therefore he established his central of&ce in 
Chicago. 

Steve had become chief investigator of vice 
conditions under the Prosecutor. Oftentimes 
they traveled together from city to city. One 
April day they were hurrying from New York to 
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Chicago, when the Prosecutor looked up from a 
mass of papers on the table before him, Steve 
was seated opposite him, dreamily looking out of 
the window of their private compartment. 

" When we started out to fight white slavery, 
Steve, we didn^t realize what a battle we were 
up against, did we? We both thought that when 
we convicted the procurers and those who hire 
them, white slavery would be blotted out But 
now we see we are up against a fight that goes 
'away back of these fellows, for behind the vice 
business there is a peculiar secret power. This 
power guides and guards the unscrupulous mach- 
inations of an unsavory trade. It is this power 
which forms an invisible government." 

" What do you mean by an invisible govern- 
ment? " interrupted Steve. 

" I mean that behind our city and state gov- 
ernments there is an unseen power which con- 
trols them. There is a hidden hand which 
clutches a fellow like John Doe, our City Detec- 
tive friend in New York, and squeezes him in its 
fingers until he does its bidding." 

"That was a dirty deal, all right," said 
Steve, interrupting again. " He is a good, honest 
man and now he'll be scared to look straight for 
fear of losing his job." 

" You are right about that," the Prosecutor 
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said. "These fellows will not be able to help 
us until the people insist upon honest govern- 
ment. Everybody will get a fair deal if we have 
honest government, while only a few get the 
benefits if the government is dishonest. The in- 
visible government works to the detriment of the 
people and to the advantage of the few. 

"Governments, my boy,'' the Prosecutor 
went on to say, " are usually composed of three 
divisions: the legislative, which creates and 
makes the laws for the carrying on of govern- 
ment ; the judicial, which interprets the meaning 
and determines the soundness of these laws ; and 
the administrative, which exercises control under 
the laws. Now, let us see how this invisible gov- 
ernment that I have been talking about reaches 
first into the legislative department, then the 
judicial, and lastly the administrative. In many 
cities and towns the power of making the laws is 
centered in a Board of Aldermen or Common 
Council. Too frequently these men are hopelessly 
mixed up with the invisible government, and too 
often we find them to be component parts of an 
invisible power. Sometimes we find local poli- 
ticians, directly the owners of houses of vice, or 
indirectly linked to the social evil. To this fact 
may be attributed the growth of commercialized 
vice. From our own experience we have seen 
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how, with strong political control, the inqtdring 
eyes of policemen are turned aside, and through 
an alliance with powerful political machines pub- 
lic opinion, even in the remotest parts of the com- 
munity, is influenced. There is one thing sure, 
and that is, these fellows behind the scenes in 
politics know the value of moulding public 
opinion the way they want it. Look at Chicago ; 
they tried to keep up the old idea that the social 
evil is a necessity in order to protect pure woman- 
hood. That is the reason they wanted the vice 
district segregated, and they tried to arouse a 
public opinion favorable to that proposition. The 
men higher up passed this idea out and it trickled 
down through lesser politicians to policemen, 
who passed it on to the citizens wherever oppor- 
tunity offered.'' 

Steve was beginning to get restless in his 
seat and puffed away at his pipe harder than 
ever. The Prosecutor noticed him shifting about, 
and now and then looking out of the window, and 
said, "I guess this talk does not interest you, 
Steve." 

" Oh, it's all right, but let's get down to brass 
tacks. What is this invisible government and 
what's its object? How can we show 'em up? 
That's what I want to know." 

" The object of the invisible government, my 
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boy, is the getting of money through protection 
and graft. The watchword is secrecy. You can 
see the outward signs of it, but it is hard to get 
back of the scenes and catch them. Just as long 
as people do not bother about the manner in 
which girls enter into unfortunate lives and are 
kept as money makers, the vice backers do not 
make strenuous attempts to keep the affairs of 
their business from leaking. You know as well 
is I do that it is understood that nothing is to 
i*each public ears which is common gossip among 
ilke people out in the vice districts. And when 
reformers become too curious Herculean efforts 
&re put forth to prevent the public from learning 
the truth. 

"I can recall subtle influences at work to 
dissuade me from my determination to fight 
white slavery,'^ continued the Prosecutor. " You 
know the trouble I used to have with those fel- 
lows ; those agents of vice resorts and gang mem- 
bers who used to try to win my friendship. You'll 
remember, too, the invitations and presents they 
used to send me, and I was kept busy returning 
these things. I realized then that these were 
merely subterfuges for getting on the right side 
of me and that they were efforts to stop the prose- 
cution of the white slavers. You know I told you 
that neither you nor I would ever dare to accept 
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a gift from these fellows, for once within their 
debt they would have a hold on us ever after- 
wards," 

" Well, what's that got to do with the invis- 
ible government? " Steve insisted. 

" That is just the point,'' said the Prosecutor, 
" There are three methods used by the invisible 
government* It first makes overtures for the 
friendship of those in its path. That is what 
those fellows were trying to do with us by send- 
ing those presents. Failing in this it tries to 
create and mould a public sentiment through ridi- 
cule. As a last resort it maligns, besmirches, 
ruins and crushes its enemies. Now, let me show 
you how this works out in regard to legislatures. 
Through a most intricate system of prizes or pun- 
ishments this invisible power has from time to 
time absolutely dominated the legislative bodies 
of municipalities and to some extent, even of 
states. 

" Efforts are first put forth to gain the sup- 
port of new members. If that support is not 
gained, then newly elected members must be 
pocketed. There is no doubt in the world that 
most men enter public life with honest motives. 
But they tend to follow the line of least resist- 
ance. To * go along with the boys,' as they term 
it, is much easier than to incur their enmity. 
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Men enter our legislative halls brimful of ambi- 
tion to serve their country, state and constituents 
faithfully. The fate which overtakes many of 
them is something like this ; a political leader in- 
vites the embryo statesman to his rooms and talks 
over the places to be allotted upon committees. 
He feels the new member out as to his ideas. 
The novice is led to infer that he may become a 
member, or perhaps a chairman, of some impor- 
tant committee. Soon he is asked by this leader 
to vote with the boys. He is still hoping for the 
appointment on important committees, and so he 
votes as requested. The minute he votes, the 
stamp of the crowd is upon him, and he is labeled 
and marked as of this group or that; he is en- 
gulfed in a whirlpool of deceit and graft almost 
before he realizes it, and 4hen it is too late to 
turn back. He has the name ; why not then the 
game? For money he barters his soul, for greed 
blackens his conscience. What fools these mor- 
tals be — ^for money they steal, plunder, ruin and 
then — a troubled soul and a tormented con- 
science ! '^ 

The train had come to a stop and Steve, 
gtretching out his arms and yawning, said, ^^ This 
is a good place to get some fresh air. Let's cut 
out this discussion about the invisible govern- 
ment for a while.'' 
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Several months after this talk the Prosecu- 
tor was urging the passage of a bill which would 
help in the elimination of commercialized vice. 
It was before a state legislature. In this state 
legislature the Speaker of the house was am- 
bitious, so he said, to make a good record. Act- 
ing upon this public declaration the author 
\isited him and discussed at length the benefits 
of a bill for prohibiting houses of vice by abate- 
ment and injunction. A law of similar character 
had been successful in Iowa, Nebraska, and other 
states. The Speaker seemed intensely interested, 
expressed his unqualified approval, and then and 
there promised his support. 

Not stopping there the Prosecutor communi- 
cated personally, or >, otherwise, with the Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, members of both leg- 
islative bodies, and prominent politicians, and 
from every one received cordial promises to sup- 
port the bill. 

Now the tragedy. On comes the villain, and 
the scene of roses and sunshine quickly changes 
to one of blackness. The hidden hand of the un- 
seen government begins to work. In the commit- 
tee to which the bill had been referred there were 
forebodings of a dismal death for the bill. An 
ex-member of the legislature, who as chairman 
of this same committee had succeeded in killing a 
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similar bill at a previous session of the legisla- 
ture, rushed to the capitoL Sinister influences 
immediately began working. Through the hard- 
est kind of work the bill was finally reported out 
of the committee favorably. 

As a similar bill had successfully passed the 
senate at the previous session the chances for 
this bill looked good. But it had been introduced 
in the house, and therefore had to be passed by 
the house first. Ostensibly friendly to the bill, 
the Speaker kept deferring a final vote upon it. 
Three readings were necessary and it passed the 
second reading. Finally the end of the session 
was near and yet the Speaker continued to put 
oflf a vote upon the third reading of the bill. The 
Prosecutor went to the capitol, held three con- 
ferences with the Speaker, and each time received 
a definite promise that a vote would be taken at 
a certain time. Each time passed, but no vote. 

To understand the difficulty one must keep 
in mind that the Speaker in many states is an 
absolute czar, and calls upon or recognizes only 
those members he desires to give a chance. The 
member who had introduced this bill and others 
in favor of it were skillfully avoided until one 
week before the end of the session, and then only 
at a week-end, when a large number of the mem- 
bers had departed. 
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For a month the representative who intro- 
duced the bill had been on his feet seeking rec- 
ognition, and now he received it at the most"iin- 
favorable time in the whole session. Neverthe- 
less he made a brief speech, and was assailed — 
verbally — ^by a legislator seemingly associated 
with the invisible government, who was some- 
what under the influence of liquor. Then fol- 
lowed more speeches for and against the bill. 
Suddenly the semi-intoxicated member walked to 
the other side of the legislative chamber and, 
without a word of explanation or warning, struck 
a representative who was speaking in favor of 
the bill, a blow squarely in the face and knocked 
him down. Pandemonium reigned. Back to his 
seat this disorderly representative made his way, 
and when the roll call was continued, he tried 
to run amuck, hitting and bellowing right and 
left in an effort to break up the session. Evi- 
dently his plan succeeded, for members surged 
about in an effort to quiet him, and finally got 
him out of the chamber. A large number went 
out with him to keep him from further assaults. 
This took away both friends and opponents, 
thereby preventing a quorum; so it was moved 
and carried that further consideration of the bill 
be postponed, and adjournment was taken until 
the following week. 
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One legislative week remained to take a vote 
in the house which, if successful, would send the 
bill to the state senate, where three readings and 
votes, and the approval of 9, special committee 
were necessary. If the regular routine of legisla- 
tive rules were to be followed success seemed 
quite impossible. Yet, in this last week, the 
Speaker again was loath to give the bill even a 
fighting chance with a vote. Thus most important 
legislation for the preservation of dean govern- 
ment and the protection of home was ruthlessly 
killed. While the Speaker did not utter a word 
publicly against such legislation, why was it that 
he broke promise after promise? Why did he 
withhold even a fair opportunity for a test vote? 
What influence had changed him from his earlier 
friendship to such a law? Why did legislators 
resort to disgraceful rowdyism in the very cham- 
ber where laws are made to govern a great com- 
monwealth, and why did powerful lobbyists work 
incessantly against the passage of this bill? 

When the people have a higher regard for 
home, and a lesser respect for money and prop- 
erty, legislators will be more apt to pass laws 
for safeguarding children, moral decency and 
home. 

After an energetic legal and educational 
campaign against dealers in vice the people have 
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come to know that wMte slavery is a real, live 
and dreadful issue which must be met. Thus 
have we now arrived at a time when the impor- 
tant task is no longer the convincing of the public 
that a commercialized traffic exists, but rather 
the arousing of a public conscience against the 
business itself. 

In the efforts to accomplish this object we 
encounter the mysterious power working against 
us. It blocks our progress, not alone in legisla- 
tion, but also in the second great division of gov- 
ernment, the courts and tribunals of justice. 

Why reputed honorable men, those consid- 
ered good citizens, will lend their influence to 
aid the vice interests seems inexplainable, but 
the truth is the invisible government commands. 

Judges, knowing full well their duty, hear 
from the lips of unfortunate victims evidence 
which would almost rend the heart in twain. 
Yes, they hear evidence that cannot help but 
arouse the strongest indignation against the pan- 
ders on trial before them, and yet these same 
judges hesitate to pass sentence. They seem to 
fear that an unseen, but known, octopus will 
clutch them within its slimy coils and stifle their 
political existence. 

The Prosecutor had observed many instances 
where the evasion of responsibility by the judi- 
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ciary at least seemed noticeable. Wlien lie re- 
tanW from New York he found a case still pend- 
ing in the courts, which he had prosecuted before 
he left. The history of the principal characters 
in this case will show the facts from court rec- 
ords, and such conclusions may be drawn as seem 
most fair. 

In Chicago there lived a being (one hesitates 
to name him man) who was a vice landlord. This 

being, A , was the owner of at least 

one resort in South Chicago. Before Steve had 

gone to New York with the Prosecutor, A 

was caught in the net of this young detective and 
brought to the bar of justice. Against his name 
was placed the charge of pandering, as this is 
the legal name for white slavery in Illinois. He 
had procured as a white slave a foreign girl, 
Emma, who had been in America only a short 

time. The place owned by A was in 

a segregated vice district, which at that time 
thrived in South Chicago, where are located 
many manufacturing enterprises, steel and roll- 
ing mills, and other industries employing a large 
number of foreigners. For years this was one of 
the plague spots of Chicago, and most of the re- 
sorts there were of the cheap, low tyi)e. 

The jury which was assembled to pass mpom 
the innocence or guilt of A could not agre« 
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upon a verdict^ and after a time was dismissed 
by the judge, who ordered the defendant to ap- 
pear for another trial. Having influence, he eas- 
ily obtained a bond so that he might have his 
freedom until the rehearing. With this man the 
Madame or woman who managed his immoral 
resort was also taken into custody. Nine days 
after the jury disagreed in the resort owner's 

case, Mary A , the woman, was put on trial. 

Less fortunate than he who employed her, the 
Adams woman was found to be guilty and re- 
ceived a sentence of nine months in prison and a 
fine of five hundred dollars, plus the costs of the 
court proceedings. Two months subsequent to 

the first trial, A was again summoned to 

the court room. Upon this occasion he preferred 
to put his lot in the hands of a judge, and entered 
a plea of guilty to the " Crime Against Public 
Morals,^' and received a fine of two htindred dol- 
lars and costs. This was the highest sentence 
possible for the charge preferred against him, 
and this charge was made because his connection 
with the procurement of Emma could not be 

shown as clearly as in the case of the 

woman. Although his housekeeper was less for- 
tunate in hiding her guilt, and therefore received 
a sentence of nine months in addition to a fine, 
nevertheless she was still at liberty because the 
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slirewd lawyer liad appealed her case to a higher 
court, and she was, therefore, given her liberty 
under bond until her case should be reviewed. 

Later A was again convicted 

for aiding in procuring another girl, Stella. This 
time he received a sentence in prison, but ap- 
pealed his case and, like Mary , was re- 
leased upon an appeal bond. Thereby he was 
allowed his freedom until a higher court should 
determine his guilt or innocence. While this 
case was still pending and the justice of his ap- 
peal was being weighed in the balance, and he 
was out on bond, he had the audacity to continue 
in his nefarious business. Not alone did he con- 
tinue to operate his resort, but he persisted in 
sending out his white slave agents to recruit new 
girls. 

A girl, nineteen years old, had emigrated 
to America from Hungary. She first went to 
Pittsburgh, and later to Chicago. In this latter 
city she found a boarding house in Tell Place, on 
the west side of the city. She soon got employ- 
ment in a restaurant. It happened that a man, 

Herman by name, was boarding in the 

same house with Annie, the little Hungarian girl. 

was about fifty years old and lame. Being 

a genial fellow he often conversed with Annie. 
For some time he was out of work, but finally he 
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^ got a job '' as a porter in a salo^i cnmed hj 

this same A in South Chicago. As tids 

new job was about twelve miles from the board- 
ing house where and Annie lived, South 

Chicago being over t^a miles from the center of 
the city, it was necessary for the lame man to 
leave the boarding house and become a resident 
of South Chicago. Two weeks after he started 

to work came back to visit the people at 

his former residence. During this visit he had a 
long talk with his friend Annie, and told her he 
could get her a fine situation in South Chicago. 
Annie seemed satisfied with her pres^it work, 
however, and told him so. A day or so after 

's visit a woman strolled up and down Tell 

Place, presumably looking for a boarding house, 
and as though by accident rented a room at the 
same establishment where Annie resided. This 

woman, who gave her name as Helen , 

made it a point to become acquainted with Annie 
the first evening ; they had an extended talk and 
soon became friends. The woman proposed that 
they room together. Annie, almost alone, and 
craving companionship, readily assented to the 
plan. 

The two roomed together for three days, dur- 
ing which time Helen made every eflf ort 

possible to induce Ajonie to go with her to get a 
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fine position whicli she had heard about. At last 
Annie yielded to the woman's entreaties, and to- 
gether they left the boarding place. Before An- 
nie knew what had happened, she found herself 

an inmate in A 's resort of vice in South 

Chicago. She had been led into the net by this 

smooth vice " madam/' Helen . Thus had 

her lame friend, , betrayed her ignorance 

of America, and her new-found woman acquaint- 
ance had entrapped her. 

One can easily understand how a stranger in 
a strange land, utterly unacquainted with condi- 
tions, could thus be procured as a white slave. 

To relate the horrible experiences of this 
girl after she was taken to this den of iniquity 
is not the purpose of the present narrative. Suf- 
fice it to say that she never submitted willingly 
to any of the indignities forced upon her. She 
was an unwilling victim of a shameful trafllc, and 
so remained until an opportunity offered for her 
escape two weeks after her capture. Although 
it is true that most white slaves are cowed into 
submission and tamed to obedience by the devices 
of a system rather than by force, yet there are 
exceptional cases, and this happened to be one of 
them. Just how many girls are practically kid- 
napped and compelled we do not know, but even 
these exceptions which have come to public no- 
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tice prove the atrocities of a terrible commercial- 
ized business and show to what extremes vice 
vendors will go under the protecting wing of an 
invisible graft power. 

Finally making her way back to the boarding 
house on Tell Place the girl told her sad experi- 
ences. 

If the skeptics who ridicule white slavery 
could have heard her pitiful story, perhaps their 
doubting hearts would melt. She told how they 
had tried to keep her locked in, how they took her 
street clothes away and refused to allow her to 

wear them, how she fought, and how A 

was called in from his nearby abode to 



threaten and punish her. The evidence against 

A was clear. It was proved that he was 

the vice landlord who employed the 

woman and , the porter. He was the same 

A who was now out on bond, pend- 
ing the appeal of another case. 

Lewicky was arrested when detectives work- 
ing on white slave cases heard rumors of the 
story Annie had told, and investigated them. 
Now we may witness a most astounding exhibi- 
tion of " pull '^ on the part of an invisible system. 
A knew politicians and doubtless could de- 
liver votes at the right time. He had money for 
protection and furthermore was a large pur- 
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chaser from certain business people. One may 
reflect upon the events which followed, and thus 
determine whether the foregoing information 
was a factor in these events. 

Annie was procured for the resort just four 

months after A ; was first convicted. 

Six months after Annie was made a captive he 
was convicted the third time ; but not until after 
his case had been continued twenty-six times was 
his trial finally held. Just think over this state- 
ment, and consider what it means to continue a 
criminal case twenty-six times with a private 
prosecuting office maintained by public-spirited 
citizens clamoring for a trial, watching and 
guarding the witnesses from threats and bodily 
harm for six months, when under ordinary crim- 
inal procedure in the court where this case was 
brought, the case should have been disposed of 
in less than a month ! 

The plan of the defense was to wear out the 
prosecution, run oflf the witnesses, and let the 
guilty go free. 

Perhaps few people realize the dogged per- 
sistence which has been necessary to bring to 
justice these arch-enemies to society. Every pow- 
er that money and political backing can control 
is brought into play, every ingenuity that clever 
and unscrupulous lawyers can employ is used, 
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and the prosecutors toil and sweat and flgkt for 
the pubUc welfare — and then, when it is all over, 
the cynical bystander says that white slavery is 
" notlung but cheap scaremongery ! '' ^ 

The court sentenced A to nine months 

in prison and to pay a fine of five hundred dollars, 
and the mittimus (court paper committing a per- 
son to prison) was made out in this manner* 

Again the resort keeper took an appeal to 
the Appellate Court and was again released from 
prison upon a bond. Seven weeks later, when the 

sentence of A was written up in the court 

docket, it was written five months' imprisonment, 
and five hundred dollars fine. The clerical 
" error '^ in writing five months, instead of nine 
months, was made the basis of an application for 
a writ of habeas corpus. In some mysterious way 

A , having learned of this clerical *^ error," 

had his appeal dismissed, and then surrendered 
himself as a prisoner. Almost at the same mo- 
ment his lawyer appeared before a judge and 
presented his application for the writ of habeas 
corpus. Habeas corpus is a proceeding to pro- 
tect the innocent. It was established in England 
when persons were illegally held in prison ; a hu- 
mane provision to be used only in those extreme 

1 An article, " The Truth About White Slavery," in the 
English Review, by Mrs. Teresa Ballington-Greig (1913). 
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eases when people have either been thrown in 
prison without cause, or sentenced by a court 
without authority, maliciously or foy mistake. In 
America the use of this writ has become a farce 
and a travesty upon justice. The ProsecutcH* had 
seen some of the worst white slave offenders re- 
leased upon some flimsy technicality when every- 
one knew they were grossly guilty. Three times 

A was brought to the bar of justice for a 

hearing upon such a writ. A court clerk's error, 
intentional or otherwise, was held by the Judge 
to have a l^al weight greater than a sentence 
pronounced by a Judge of the Court, and A 



, resort keeper and convicted pander, 

was freed on a writ of habeas corpus. 

Public opinion had long been a weapon of 
the Prosecutor. Now the public was called upon 
to witness the acts of its public servants. 

The Chicago daily papers, always sympa- 
thetic in the campaign against commercialized 
vice, responded to the call. The public press 
aroused the people and likewise the ire of the 
Chief Justice of the Municipal Court which has 
final jurisdiction in pandering cases. Chicago's 
Chief Justice, a fearless man and an eminent jur- 
ist, instituted a thorough investigation. The court 
record was corrected to read as originally in- 
tended, nine months' imprisonment, as the court 
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having jurisdiction had a perfect right to do. 
After the correction was made Lewicky was again 
arrested, after he had been in hiding several 
days, and sentenced under the corrected record. 
The attorney for A made several more at- 
tempts to get his client released, claiming that 

A — was not legally sentenced. Any court 

has the power to correct or amend its records 
from court data, and this was the precise pro- 
ceeding in this case. 

Popular approval of this Chief Justice was 
afterward expressed through his re-election by an 
excellent majority at a time when his political 

party met overwhelming defeat. A signed 

another petition for a writ of habeas corpus, and 
his attorney peddled it from one judge to another, 
but none dared touch it because they were mind- 
ful of the public indignation already aroused. 
Then his attorney turned again to a higher court 
for an appeal on error, but found his client had 
thrown away his right of appeal when he had his 
appeal suit dismissed in the higher court in order 
to take advantage of the habeas corpus proceed- 
ings. 

In the meantime the higher court affirmed 
the decision in the case in which Stella was the 

victim and A was also pronounced guilty 

in this case by a court of higher jurisdiction. 
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Therefore lie was tlirice convicted of trafficking 
in girls. 

Though the clerical " error '^ may not have 

been intentional in A 's case — and 

let us give the old clerk, who had passed the sixty- 
five year mark, the benefit of the doubt — ^there 
was a strange coincidence, however, in the case 

of Mary , It will be remembered that she 

was the procuress for A who was convicted 

in the pandering case where Emma was the vic- 
tim. Just prior to A 's attempt she was 

freed, also by writ of habeas corpus proceedings 
by the same judge. The " error " was very sim- 
ilar also. It will be recalled that this woman 
had been sentenced to nine months' imprison- 
ment, and was liberated on bond pending her ap- 
peal of the case. When the clerk wrote up the 
court docket, the numeral nine occurred with a 
blank space after it; there was an omission of 
the word " months '^ after the word " nine,'' and 
she was given her freedom because of this 
" error." 

After A was finally sent to prison, 

however, the woman disappeared, the 

court record in her case having also been cor- 
rected. Three weeks afterwards the Prosecutor 

learned of the hiding place of Mary and 

detailed two trusted detectives to catch her. Her 
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capture was amusing. When the detectives 
knocked at the front door of the house, through 
the glass they saw ji woman run to the upper 
floor. One of the men ran around the house and 
went up the back stairs to the attic. The other 
guarded the front door. Opening the door to the 
attic, the detective saw a large pile of snow-white 
feathers in a comer. Also he noticed that the 
air was full of feathers. A closer inspection re- 
vealed two black spots upon the snowy white- 
ness. With each hand he seized a black spot and 
gave a jerk. Tugging and pulling he dragged 

Mary by her feet from her hiding place. 

Discovery, however, did not mean submissicm. In 
the sea of feathers the woman and detective 
struggled. The latter won finally, and after the 
woman was subdued, and the feathers which cov- 
ered their clothing were brushed oflf, the detec- 
tives and the woman set out for the jail. Thus it 
happened that in less than an hour from the time 
she was dragged from her hiding place, Mary 
was on her way to the House of Correc- 
tion to complete her sentence of nine months and 
work out her fine of five hundred dollars. 

In concluding this narrative, a quotation 

4 

from an editorial in an evening paper of CJhicago 
may not be amiss : 
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SLOW-FOOTED JUSTICE. 

Because of an error in the court record a man who had 
been convicted in the Municipal Court and sentenced to a 
term in the Bridewell for pandering was released the other 
day by a Judge of the Superior Court on a writ of habeas 
corpus. A day or two later, however, he was resentenced by 
the Chief Justice of the Municipal Court, the error in the 
record having been corrected. The result presumably will 
be that he will serve out his sentence in the Bridewell. 
Thus, in one instance at least, the old familiar habeas corpus 
writ has failed to block the way of justice. 

In this particular case delay after delay attended the 
prosecution of the pander. The case went from one Mu- 
nicipal Court judge to another and was thus delayed until 
It had hung fire nearly a year. This intolerable system of 
delays entailed many entries on the record, culminating in 
the clerical error which led to the issuance of the habeas 
corpus writ. It is a peculiar kind of weak-kneed justice -that 
permits unreasonable delays to stand between an offender 
and punishment for his oflFense. 

Again, it wOuld seem that when a palpable error is found 
in a court record the Judge to whom application is made for 
a writ of habeas corpus based on that error might properly 
send the case back to the court of first instance for correc- 
tion. Then there would be no excuse for issuing a writ to 
free a convicted evil doer.^ 

In order to deal fairly with tlie history of 
these court records it should be clearly stated 
that an appeal to a higher court is a part of the 
regular legal proceedings and absolutely justifi- 

1 The Chicago Daily News, editorial page, July 5, 1912. 
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able. Also it is a common practice to allow the 
defendant his liberty upon a satisfactory bond 
furnished by him, except in cases of murder. Also 
in fairness to the judges it should be stated that 
their acts were discretionary, and therefore they 
may be entitled to the benefit of a doubt and be 
presumed to have acted only upon their own initi- 
ative and to have been controlled by pure motives. 
Yet a public officer must be judged by his acts ; 
he is the servant of the people, to be called to 
account at will, and we all reserve to ourselves 
the right to draw our own conclusions from facts 
which are public property. 

Another case which attracted public atten- 
tion was that of Lena Brockton. In narrating 
this story we are led to one of the summer amuse- 
ment parks. These amusement centers have 
sprung up within the last decade all over Amer- 
ica, and in themselves are innocent enough; yet 
because of lax supervision they have become re- 
cruiting grounds for vice exploiters. 

The girl of our narrative is Marie . 

She was a girl of sixteen. Marie found her prin- 
cipal recreation at the skating rink in an amuse- 
ment park. TJnchaperoned she was a frequent 
visitor, and after a time became one of the most 
skillful fancy skaters of the park. Of this ac- 
complishment she was undoubtedly proud, as it 
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caused her to be showered with many compli- 
ments and offers of attention. 

Lena Brockton was the keeper of an immoral 
resort in an apartment building. She had sev- 
eral agents bringing in girls, and one of them 
became acquainted with Marie at the amusement 
park. He had an automobile furnished by Lena 
Brockton, and invited the little skater out for a 
ride. Flushed with her success in skating and 
flattered because of the attention shown her, she 
became easy prey for this vice vulture. It was a 
great honor to be invited for an automobile ride 
by a young fellow who bore every evidence of 
affluence and position. His method was to keep 
the girl out riding until it was so late when she 
got home that she would get into trouble with her 
parents. He encouraged the girl to assert her 
independence, and played upon her vanity until 
he incited rebellion against home ties. When the 
home relations were badly strained he induced 
her to run away from home. He took her up to 
Lena Brockton as a "boarder.'^ She became an 
inmate and remained there for nine weeks before 
the flat was raided. During the first few weeks 
she was compelled to submit to practices of the 
most degenerate and unnatural character, and 
the effects of this treatment made such an im- 
pression upon her mind that it is doubtful if she 
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will ever regain a respectable standard of morals. 

" It is easy to see why it thus becomes part 
of the business to break down a girPs moral na- 
ture by all those horrible devices which are con- 
stantly used by the owner of a white slave. Be- 
cause life is so often shortened for these wretched 
girls, their owners degrade them morally as 
quickly as possible, lest death release them be- 
fore their full profit has been secured. In addi- 
tion to the quantity of sacrificed virtue, to the 
bulk of impotent suffering, which these white 
slaves represent, our civilization becomes per- 
manently tainted with the vicious practices de- 
signed to accelerate the demoralization of unwill- 
ing victims in order to make them commercially 
valuable. Morover, a girl thus rendered more 
useful to her owner, will thereafter fail to touch 
either the chivalry of men or the tenderness of 
women, because good men and women have be- 
come convinced of her innate degeneracy, a word 
we have learned to use with the unction formerly 
placed upon original sin. The very revolt of so- 
ciety against such girls is used by their owners 
as a protection to the business.'^ * 

ThuB the demoralization, so valuable to the 
white slave trader, had rapidly taken hold of this 

1 "A New Conscience and An Ancient Evil" (p. 22), 
by Jane Addams. 
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little suminer park girl. It seemed as though the 
degrading experiences which she had been com- 
pelled to endure had " become registered in every 
fibre of her being until forced demoralization had 
become genuine/' ^ 

Lena Brockton was arrested, tried by a jury 
and found guilty of harboring a girl under eight- 
een years of age in an immoral resort. The Illi- 
nois statute provides a sentence of only five years 
in the penitentiary for such an offense, but the 
judge did not pronounce sentence upon the 
woman according to the jury verdict. 

For days before the trial the office with which 
the Prosecutor was affiliated was importuned to 
consent to a two hundred dollar fine in the event 
that Lena Brockton would plead guilty to " Con- 
tributing to the Delinquency '' of a diild under 
the age of eighteen years, but the request was 
declined each time. 

After the verdict of guilty was reached by 
the jury, the bondsman in the case, who hap- 
pened to be a saloon-keeper, was asked to con- 
tinue as her surety for two thousand dollars so 
that she could be at liberty until the court pro- 
nounced sentence upon her. But the bondsman 
feared the choice between a five years' sentence 

i"A New Conscience and An Ancient Evil" (p. 22), 
by Jane Addams. 
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and a forfeiture of a two thousand dollar bond^' 
and therefore declined to take any further risk. 
Because of his refusal the woman was sent to 
jail to await her sentence by the court. 

It is a significant fact that Lena Brockton 
never received a sentence in accordance with the 
verdict by the jury. Soon afterward a second 
indictment of the woman was secured upon the 
same facts and evidence before submitted. This 
second indictment charged her with " Contribut- 
ing to the Delinquency " of a child under the age 
of eighteen, a lesser offense, punishable only with 
a maximum of one year in the jail or House of 
Correction plus a fine of two hundred dollars. 

Does one see any similarity and connection 
between this indictment and the request made 
before the first trial? 

To the second charge the woman pleaded 
guilty and was then sentenced by the judge to 
seven months' imprisonment and a fine. By what 
right public officials could ignore the verdict of 
a jury under these circumstances is difficult to 
comprehend. 

There are many presumptions in the case of 
Lena Brockton which might be indulged in. How- 
ever, one great, overwhelming question towers 
above all others. What was the reason a woman 
of the underworld, a confessed resort Madame, 
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was shown sueh marked consideration and ac- 
corded so much leniency? 

While Lena Brockton was on trial in one 
court, Peter Bosland was being tried for white 
slavery in another. He was convicted of pander- 
ing, and sentenced to one year in prison and fined 
three hundred dollars. A week later a petition 
for writ of habeas corpus was presented in a 
court, and the judge released the prisoner on a 
fifteen hundred dollar bond pending the time of 
the hearing. When the time came Eosland did 
not appear. The inference is that he preferred 
forfeiting his bond to taking the chance of spend- 
ing a year in the prison. 

What would any one do in a like case? The 
petition was based upon an alleged misspelling 
of Kosland's name, which in this case was a mat- 
ter of no importance. The time for the white 
slaver to take advantage of an alleged mistake in 
spelling his name was before his case was tried. 
When his lawyer allowed the evidence to be in- 
troduced under that name he waived all rights 
to profit by an error in nomenclature. Further- 
more, the difference in this instance was so trivial 
as to be scarcely deserving of attention. The 
claim was made that the name was spelled 
" Bossland '' instead of " Kosland. '' 

These details are given to prove the absurd- 
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ity of the demand upon the court. It might be 
contended, however, that a judge has no discre- 
tion in the matter of granting a hearing of a 
writ of habeas corpus. It is mandatory that the 
judge hear the petition, but it is discretionary as 
to whether he allow the prisoner his liberty pend- 
ing the hearing of the petition. Here was a 'man 
convicted and sentenced for procuring a girl for 
an immoral resort, making a most trivial claim, 
because the pronunciation of the name, spelled 
either way, was the same, and no mistake could 
possibly be made thereby. Here was a man al- 
lowed his liberty and a chance to rim away and 
avoid a year in prison, and a fine of three hun- 
dred dollars, by the payment of fifteen hundred 
dollars. It is simple arithmetic to see that he 
gave freely twelve hundred dollars rather than 
put in a year at hard work. A successful white 
slaver could make up that twelve hundred dollars 
in a very short time. 

The administrative division of the govern- 
ment is one of supreme importance to the power 
which rules with an invisible sceptre. 

Those who have administrative powers and 
wield executive control may be mayors, commis- 
sioners, and their appointees, or county super- 
visors, county attorneys and innumerable other 
officers. Then come those who hold State and 
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federal administrative offices. Thus far the in- 
visible government has concerned itself, with rare 
exceptions, only with city and connty adminis- 
trative officials. 

Public prosecutors hold administrative po- 
sitions and have much greater power than is gen- 
erally supposed. They are a sort of connecting 
link between the administrative and the judiciary 
in city, county and state governments. If fear- 
less and honest, they may accomplish much 
against the commercialized vice business, but if 
amenable to bossism and crafty political influ- 
ences, their mere inactivity and passiveness may 
give the white slavers an almost impregnable 
foothold. 

Governor Aldrich of Nebraska relates an 
experience with a public prosecutor which illus- 
trates the state of things. The Governor, in tell- 
ing of his efforts to clean up the cities of Ne- 
braska under the abatement law which declares 
houses of lewdness to be nuisances, said: "I 
found a county attorney who, in response to my 
letter calling attention to the law, said that he 
had referred it to the Chief of Police, and if cases 
were brought to his attention with proper prodf 
he would prosecute. I wrote him that when I 
wanted the Chief of Police I would communicate 
with him directly, and that if he (the county 
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prosecutor) didn't act on my letter by the next 
Tuesday, I would have him cited as a defendant 
before the Supreme Court of the state in ouster 
proceedings. It is needless to say that the prose- 
cutor acted at once, and it is also evident that he 
might be counted among those who by their pas- 
siveness have indirectly aided in the growth of 
commercialized vice." 

The outward manifestations of commercial- 
ized vice, the houses of shame, are forbidden by 
law in nearly every state in the United States. 
Therefore since it is a crime to maintain and 
operate these places, why not demand an enforce- 
ment of the laws by public prosecutors? It is 
not necessary for our prosecutors to wait for the 
police to bring cases to their attention. With 
their great power they have the right of investi- 
gation, and in most instances all their investiga- 
tors would have to do would be to walk down cer- 
tain streets to find plenty of proof. 

Legislatures pass laws protecting property 
rights, but too often ridicule laws protecting 
home and moral rights. Judges and prosecutors 
in most cases send offenders against property to 
prison as speedily as possible, but not so with 
offenders against public morals. Mayors and 
city officials have openly defied the law and the 
rights of the people. Perhaps one of the most 
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glaring exhibitions of this defiance was perpe- 
trated by ex-Mayor — , 

who openly declared himself in favor of allowing 
vice to flaunt itself brazenly. A vice district, 
located on five car lines, through which thousands 
of people passed every day en route to and from 
the business portion of the city, was enlarged 
under his administration three and four times 
over, and was exploited and capitalized by Gill's 
supporters. Moral conditions which baffle de- 
scription obtained. 

At last the moral conscience of the people 
was aroused. The houses were closed and Mayor 

recalled. Civic decency triumphed as it will 

triumph when the people everywhere are roused 
to join in the fight for moral freedom. Though 

the administration of Mayor stands out as 

one of the black spots in American city govern- 
ment, yet there are many other city administra- 
tions which have reached down to the lowest 
depths through laxity in dealing with vice con- 
ditions or through purposely tolerating them at 
the direction of the invisible government. 

The invisible government has however en- 
countered in some cities a swelling tide of public 
opinion, the system has fought it fiercely after 
the manner of stealthy fighting methods, but be- 
fore an overwhelming power the government of 
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mystery has slowly been sinking in the current 
of public indignation. Greater than the powers 
of bossism, greater than the power of money has 
been the will of the American people to put a 
check upon the gross intrigues of the hidden 
government which the genius of crafty spoilsmen 
has wrought. 

When the dexterous and wily influence of 
this invisible government is fully understood, 
more communities will have a thorough cleaning 
up, and start out with a quickened public con- 
science for a moral upbuilding. 
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CBAPTER IX. 
How Girls Disappear. 

JANE was at her desk one morning unusually 
early. Just before she had left the office 
the night before, a letter had come from the 
parents of one of the girls, stating that they had 
not heard from her since the first day that she 
started to work at the store. Nearly three weeks 
had passed and they wrote to inquire if every- 
thing was all right. As the letter came on the 
last mail and the store was just closing, Jane 
had put off investigation until morning. 

One of the store messengers had just come 
into the office and Jane said to him, " Where is 
the girl I sent you for? '^ 

" Why, she hasn't been here for two weeks,'' 
he replied. 

"Two weeks, and no report made to me! 
Go down and bring up the forewoman of the de- 
partment at once." 

From the forewoman of the department Jane 
learned that Fannie had come to work on Tues- 
day and had not been seen since the following 
Saturday. This woman also told Jane that it 
was common gossip in the department that Fan- 
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nie had gone to a dance with a girl in the depart- 
ment by the name of Ella. Jane asked the 
forewoman to send Ella to her so that she might 
make further inquiries. 

" Good morning, Ella, I am glad to see you. 
Come in and sit down." Jane spoke thus to a 
frail, thin, poorly-clothed little girl, named Ella 
Dunbar, whom the forewoman had sent to Jane. 
Ella sat down slowly, and timidly and bashfully 
gazed at the floor. With years of experience Jane 
had acquired the difficult art of reading human 
nature almost at a glance. She seemed to divine 
that this girl was ashamed to look her in the 
eye, and as she looked at the downcast face, Jane 
noted that the eyebrows had been blackened with 
a pencil, and that the cheeks were highly colored, 
not from the piercing spring winds, but from a 
generous application of the rouge cloth. 

" I understand,'' continued Jane, " that the 
new little girl in your department, by the name 
of Fannie, attended a dance with you.'' 

The girl did not answer, but continued look- 
ing steadily at the floor. 

"And she has not been to work since that 
time," Jane went on to say. " Do you know any- 
thing about where she has gone and why she has 
not come to work since? " 
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Slowly the f ragUe girl raised her head and 
looked Jane squarely in the eye. Now, Jane knew 
that she was going to get the truth. It is when 
one glances away or down or sideways that one 
usually tells lies. But Jane had a winning way 
with her and the tones of her voice were so warm 
and kind, and yet firm, that she inspired confi- 
dence. 

" Well, you see it was like this,'^ said Ella, 
half-closiug her eyes, as though she was trying 
to remember something that had happened a long 
time ago. " Fannie was working at the same 
counter with me and I asked her one day — oh, it 
was a couple of days after she had come there to 
work — ^if she'd like to go to a dance on Saturday 
night. You see I've been going to these dance 
halls for maybe three or four years, and espe- 
cially on Saturday nights. It's a long time, any- 
way, since I started in doing the hop at Saturday 
night dances. I sized Fannie up as a sort of 
lonesome girl. She told me that she didn't have 
any folks here in Chicago or anything, and I knew 
that she had never seen much of life out in that 
country town where she came from; so I just 
thought that I would be friendly and show her 
something of the gay times we have in Chicago." 

"Gay times!" said Jane. "What do you 
call gay times? " 
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"Oh, where there's lots of music, dancing 
and singing and all that." 

"Well, I did not mean to interrupt you,'* 
said Jane, " go ahead and tell me about Fannie.^' 

" When I asked Fannie if she would like to 
go to the dance, she said to me, ^ Well, I haven't 
got any fellow to go with,' and I said to her, 
^ Why, you silly goose, you don't need any fellow ! 
The dance halls where I go to most of the girls 
go alone and the fellows go alone; and besides, 
I know a lot of fellows over there and I'll knock 
j^ou down to two or three, and it will be dead easy 
for you to get acquainted with all the rest of 
them you want to.' Fannie said to me, ^ Well, if 
that's so, I'll go along with you.' So I told her 
to get all her glad duds on and doll up the best 
she could Saturday night and I'd take her along 
.with me. 

"You know on Saturday night we always 
^jress up the best we can for tiiose dances. Why, 
you wouldn't know me the way I'm dressed now 
if you saw my Saturday night rig. I got one of 
those new skirts and it's so short I look just like 
a kid. And stockings — ^you just ought to see them 
stockings of mine! Why, a fellow bought me 
three pair of the swellest silk stockings in our 
store! And shoes — I've got the dandiest shoes 
you ever saw; they've got great big high heels, 
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and awfully Frenchey. Say, I'm just as swell as 
the rest of them on Saturday night.'' 

"You live at home, don't you, Ella?" in- 
quired Jane. 

"Sure I do. What difference does that 
make? " replied the girl. 

"Oh, none at all, except that I wondered 
how you could afford to buy such fine clothes upon 
the salary that you are probably receiving here 
at the store." 

" You see. Miss Carr, I'm getting my eight 
dollars a week, and then I live at home and that 
don't cost me as much as if I had to board. My 
father, he ain't making much, but then he don't 
have to buy me those clothes anyway." 

" What dance hall did you take Fannie to? " 

" I took her to the Red Bird hall over on the 
north side." 

" Do they sell liquor in that dance hall? " 

" Sure they do," answered Ella. " You can 
get anything to drink you want to in that place, 
and plenty of time to drink it, too. It's one of 
them places where they have a five-minute dance 
and a fifteen or twenty-minute intermission, and 
they make the intermissions so long so that the 
waiters can have plenty of time to serve the peo- 
ple with all the wet goods they want*^ 
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" How did Fannie like the place? '' inquired 
Jane. 

" She took to it just like a duck does to water, 
and had the time of her life. I introduced her 
to a couple of fellows there and in a little while 
she picked up a fellow herself and got dead stuck 
on him. I was ashamed of her at first, she acted 
so green. Why, do you know, she said she never 
had taken a drink of wine before in her life, and 
the fellows almost had to pour it down her to 
make her take any. But after she got a couple 
of drinks in her, she was all righf 

"Why, Ella! You don't mean to say that 
you encouraged a green country girl, who had 
just come to the city, to drink? I'm even sur- 
prised that you think so little of drinkiug your- 
self. Don't your father and mother object to 
your drinking? " 

" I ain't got no mother. She's dead, and pa, 
he ain't got anything to say about it anyway. 
When he kicks about me coming home late from 
these dances, I just say to him, ^ Well, ain't I help- 
ing support the family? Don't I work and help 
bring money home? If you don't like it, well, I'll 
get out and go and live by myself some place.' 
That's the line of talk that takes him off his high 
horse and I don't hear much out of him after that 
for a long time. These are days when a girl is in- 
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dependent and can do as she pleases. Look at all 
the girls working nowadays. They don't have to 
be tied to their mother's apron-strings any more. 
And as far as me drinking is concerned^ I'll bet 
you that a third of the girls in the store drink. 
I'm not the only one. Where's a girl going to go on 
Saturday night after working hard all the week? 
She can't go to one of those swell houses to a 
dance on the Lake Shore Drive, can she? She's 
got to go where she can afford to go, and all these 
dance halls, where n girl can afford to go, sell 
liquor. Anyway, most of them do ; the ones that 
T know anything about do. You can't expect a 
girl to stay in a poor home like mine and never 
go any place. Why, there's five of us living in 
three rooms, and we haven't any place to take 
any company into. I can't never invite any of 
the boys out to see me, and the only places I can 
see them and have any fun is in the dance halls." 

" You do deserve to have some place to go, 
Ella, and you do deserve to have fun and a 
good time. ' All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,' " said Jane, " but the sad part of it all 
is that these public dance halls are not safe- 
guarded by the city so that the working girl can 
go and have a good time and yet not be expected 
to drink. By the way, did Fannie drink much 
that night? " 
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*^Yes, she got pretty well filled up before 
morning. When I left she was feeling pretty 
good. I left her there because she told me that this 
fellow, that she got stuck on and was dancing 
with all the time, said that he would take her 
home to her rooming house. Well, I had a fellow 
on the string, too, so I thought she would be all 
right. But Monday morning she didn't show up 
at work and I haven't seen her since then. The 
next Saturday night I went to the same hall to 
see if she would show up again, and I didn't see 
either her or the fellow that she was with. I 
asked a lot of the girls if they knew who the fel- 
low was, and they said they didn't know him and 
had never saw him around there before. He was 
an awfully swell fellow and I should judge from 
his dress that he was one of those rich ones that 
stop in now and then just to see the sights." 

^' I should like to go to that dance hall with 
you next Saturday night; will you take me, 
Ella? " 

" Sure thing. Miss Carr. I'd be awfully glad 
to have you go along." 

" Well, if I go," said Jane, ^' you mustn't let 
any of them know who I am." 

*' Oh, I'm next, all right. Miss Carr." 

" No, no, my dear girl. I don't mean it in 
that way," quickly explained Jane. " I do want 
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to go and join in the fun and see the place ex- 
actly as it is, but I don't want them to know who 
I am, simply because I am afraid they would be 
suspicious of me, and I want to see the normal 
conditions there.'' 

"All right. Miss Carr, you come along and 
I'll keep mum." 

As soon as the girl had left the office Jane 
called Mr. Malcolm, at the Association for the 
Suppression of White Slave Traffic, and told him 
she had a case in which she thought he would be 
interested. 

Within half an hour Mr. Malcohn was over 
at Jane's office. She then told him the facts that 
she had learned from Ella that morning, and also 
showed him the letter which she had received 
from Fannie's father. 

" This has all the earmarks of a white slave 
case," said Malcolm, after he had finished read- 
ing the letter. " Here is a green girl, unaccus- 
tomed to large city life, who has gone to a dance 
hall where it is well known that procurers go to 
get their girls. Here is a daughter that has dis- 
appeared in a great city, just like hundreds of 
other girls who are procured. If she was sick 
and was free to do as she pleased, she would cer- 
tainly notify the store or write to her parents. 
There is certainly some mystery about this. It 
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might be tbat some fellow who has the means has 
inveigled her into some bachelor apartment and 
is keeping her, but most likely, taking into con- 
sideration the dance hall she attended, she fell 
into the hands of some professional pander.'^ 

" Do you think we can get track of her? " 
Jane asked. 

" That is pretty hard to tell. A great many 
more girls disappear than are ever found. But 
there is one fortunate thing: our white slave 
Prosecutor has just returned to Chicago and he 
has with him the best detective that I know of 
for tracing just such a case as this, and I think 
that we can get him to go to work on it at once. 
I shall let you know of any new developments." 

Jane could hardly wait until Saturday night 
came. That night she was dressed up as much 
like a young girl as possible, but she did not 
overdo it so that she would be conspicuous in a 
crowd. Ella was true to her word, and at the 
appointed time was on hand to " show the ropes," 
as she called it, to Jane. They went to the Red 
Bird hall, and at the top of the stairs Jane no- 
ticed a little window through which a man was 
selling tickets. Jane started toward the win- 
dow, as though about to purchase a ticket, when 
Ella caught hold of her hand and said, ^' Come 
with me. We don't need any tickets tonight. 
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^Ladies' go in free.'' They passed the ticket 
taker and into a narrow hall where on one side 
was a big room for checking wraps. Here the 
girls removed their coats and hats and rear- 
ranged their hair and then entered the ballroom. 

Along three sides of the room were rows of 
chairs, which were mostly empty now as the floor 
was filled with dancers. The dust stirred by the 
moving feet and the swirling skirts of the dancers 
was so thick that it seemed almost impossible to 
breathe. The large room was dimly lighted, 
what lights there were, being covered with col- 
ored tissue papers, which gave a sombre effect. 
The odor from the overheated people, mingled 
with the tobacco smoke and fumes from the 
liquor, which was being dispensed in an adjoining 
room, made the air stuflfy and close. Jane noted 
there was little ventilation, although there were 
several open windows. Through the clouds of 
dust and smoke Ella escorted Jane to a comer of 
the room, where there were several tables at 
which a number of boys were seated, drinking. 

Soon the music stopped and the dancers 
rushed for the tables, which were soon filled with 
laughing boys and giggling girls. Most of the 
boys did not look over eighteen and most of the 
girls looked as young as sixteen. Mingling in 
the throng, Jane noticed here and there older 
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women who, from their appearance, evidently 
had come from some of the resorts of the under 
world. Jane noted particularly one of these 
women, a tall, peroxide blonde, who was paying 
great attention to a young boy who seemed to 
be already under the influence of liquor. The 
woman looked old enough to be the boy's mother, 
and yet he was sitting close to her and she had 
her arm around his waist. Jane turned to Ella 
and whispered, "Who is that woman over 
there? '' 

" Oh, she's some old hen,'' said Ella, " just 
looking for some easy mark." The girl had 
scarcely finished the sentence when two fellows 
rushed up and said, "Hello, Ella!" The girl 
jumped to her feet and shaking hands, said, 
"Hello, boys, I want you to meet a friend of 
mine." Thus the evening began for Jane and 
Ella. 

It was a long time before the next dance be- 
gan, and although Jane was trying to laugh and 
talk with the men that she had been introduced 
to, she could not keep her eyes from wandering 
about the hall and observing conditions. At the 
back end of the hall, where on one side sat the or- 
chestra, was a door leading into a barroom. 
Through the door Jane could see scores of young 
fellows standing at the bar drinking. Some of the 
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boys were getting drinks and handing them out to 
the girls that stood near the door, and also during 
this long intermission waiters were busily run- 
ning to the tables with trays of beer, wine and 
liquor, and when the young people did not seem 
to drink fast enough, the waiters would gather 
up the half-filled glasses, put them on the tray 
and start away with them. Other waiters would 
come and wipe the tables oflf with dirty, greasy- 
looking towels. This act was a crude suggestion 
to the fellows that they ought to order more 
drinks or else get away from the tables. 

At last the music began and one of the fel- 
lows asked Jane to dance. Jane loved to dance, 
and she entered into the fun with enthusiasm. 
But she could not dance well because the fellow 
hugged and held her so tight that she could 
hardly move. She tried to hold him away from 
her, but this seemed a well-nigh impossible task. 
Soon the music stopped, the dance was over, and 
again there was a great rush for the tables. 
More fellows came up, and before long Jane had 
met a dozen or more who asked her to dance. 

Eleven o'clock had come without much ex- 
citement in the room, except now and then a 
boisterous laugh, and once a girl screamed and 
fainted, exhausted with overheat. This girl was 
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carried out into the hall and laid on the floor, 
her clothing torn open and cold water thrown 
upon her chest. A policeman, who had come up 
a short time before to look in on the dancers, 
stood by and watched without saying a word as 
the fellows revived this girl with the cold water. 
Evidently it was a familiar sight to him. As the 
hour wore on toward midnight both boys and 
girls showed the ill effects of drinking. Several 
of them were intoxicated and many of them par- 
tially so. 

Another intermission had come. Over in one 
of the chairs the young boy, who had been taken 
in hand by the loud-looking woman, was now sit- 
ting on her lap. Near them Jane saw a young 
girl being held by a boy, while four others poured 
whiskey down her throat, she protesting, half 
laughingly, all the time, that she had never had 
anything to drink before. All around her Jane 
now heard obscene language, and even the girls 
among the habitues were carrying on indecent 
conversations, some of them using profanity, 
while the less sophisticated girls stood around 
listening, scandalized but fascinated. There 
was another thing that shocked Jane, and that 
was that it seemed to be a common custom among 
the girls to keep their powder puff in the tops of 
their stockings, from which it was ostentatiously 
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taken and used whenever a girl wished to attract 
the attention of a young man. 

All evening Jane had been watching for fel- 
lows who might be procurers. She felt sure that 
some of these older women were there for the 
purpose of enticing young girls to their haunts 
of shame. She plied every man with whom she 
danced with questions in a deft and subtle man- 
ner concerning white slavery, and some of these 
pointed out the woman who had the young fellow 
in tow, and said they thought that she was a 
Madame at some house. 

The music began for another dance and Jane 
was gliding swiftly over the floor, when suddenly 
she caught sight of some one who looked familiar. 
The blood rushed to her face and she felt faint 
and sick. Turning again she glanced in the direc- 
tion where the familiar figure was laughing, 
talking and dancing. Could it be he? Then 
again they passed, their eyes met; yes, she was 
sure, it was Steve ! 

The dance, which seemed so much longer to 
Jane than any of the others, was ended. A thou- 
sand thoughts rushed into her head all at once 
and seemed to mingle in confusion. What could 
he be doing there ! And the woman he was danc- 
ing with was one of the loud-looking kind that 
had become so repulsive to Jane. Breathless and 
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apparently agitated, she sank into a chair. Ella 
came rushing up to her, asking if she was sick. 

" No, no,'' Jane said, weakly. " I am just a 
little overcome by the closeness of the room.'' 

Turning quickly Ella pointed to the oppo- 
site side of the room. " Do you see that fellow 
over there? I think that is one of the fellows 
. who was a pal of the one that took Fannie home 
that night." 

Jane looked in the direction that Ella had 
indicated ?ind saw Steve. " My goodness, Ella ! " 
she whispered, " do you think he is one of those 
white slavers?" 

" I'm pretty sure of it, for one of the fellows 
I danced with told me that that fellow was a 
cadet. In fact, he is known to some of the fel- 
lows as the head of a cadet gang. He asked me 
to dance and I was afraid to refuse him. Say, 
he asked more questions than you could shake a 
stick at, where I lived, and where I worked, and 
if I knew a young girl who worked at our store 
who was up here a couple of weeks ago and hadn't 
been seen since. Miss Carr, I think he is trying 
to find out if anyone's looking for that girl so he 
can put his pals wise." 

Jane was nonplussed and for a few minutes 
stared across at Steve. Finally she said, " Ella, 
introduce him to me." 
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The words were scarcely uttered by Jane be- 
fore Ella darted away across the hall, and came 
back leading Steve by the hand. " I want you to 
know a friend of mine," she said, nodding toward 
Jane. 

Jane slowly rose and shook hands with Steve, 
who smiled a half -silly, knowing smile, and said, 
" I guess Fve met you some place before, haven't 

" Perhaps you have,'' said Jane, slowly, " but 
I don't quite recall the time. Sit down here and 
let me see if I can think of where it was that we 
met" 

Another dance had started and Ella was off 
with a " Good-bye, I'll see you after the dance." 
Now, Jane and Steve were quite alone and the 
merry dancers paid little heed to them. 

" For God's sake, Jane, have you gone back 
to the old life? I haven't seen you for years and 
I wondered what had become of you, and here I 
find you back at the old game again ! " 

"Well, what are you doing here, Steve? 
Didn't you promise me to brace up and stop all 
this? Look at that woman you are with over 
there — one of the worst in the hall. You know 
what she is and I heard that you are a procurer 
and getting girls just like that fake theatrical 
agent got me." 
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" What if I am? '' replied Steve, " Pm just 
as good as you are. But I'll tell you right now 
that I'm not one of those fellows/' 

"Then what is your business, Steve? Are 
you still working at the barber trade? " 

" No, Fm not and I can't tell you what I am 
doing." 

" Ah, that proves it," said Jane. " You are 
afraid to tell. If you are not one of those fel- 
lows, why are you asking so many questions? 
Ella told me that you asked her where she lived, 
where she worked and all about herself. If you're 
not a procurer, why are you interested in that 
girl that was here with Ella two weeks ago? " 

" Was that girl here two weeks ago with your 
friend that just introduced me? She certaiidy is 
a smooth one. She said she had heard about that, 
but she never told me that the girl was her 
friend," said Steve. 

"Why are you so interested about that 
girl? " Jane quickly inquired. 

" Oh, that's all right, why I'm so interested, 
but before I tell you anything, I want to know 
why you're here and what you're doing." 

" I am working over at the same store with 
Ella," replied Jane, " and I just came over here 
with her for a good time." 
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" Then you're not back on the line again? '^ 
said Steve. 

" My goodness, no, Steve ! You know what I 
went through and that once was enough for me. 
I'm working hard to make a living, and a girl 
has to have a little recreation now and then; 
that's the reason I am here." As Jane said this 
she turned toward the side of the room where 
Steve had been sitting, and noticed the woman 
with whom Steve had been dancing walking to- 
ward the cloak room door with her arm around a 
half -drunken little girl. " There goes your friend, 
Steve; where is she taking that little girl to? ^' 

"I'll see you at the store sometime," ex- 
claimed Steve excitedly as he hurried away to- 
ward the woman. 

Jane started after him, but stopped still. 
She hesitated because she did not want to create 
a scene. Steve had rushed up to the woman and 
the girl. All three were in the hall which led to 
the women's coat room. Nerving herself to her 
task, Jane started for the door and as she did so, 
she saw again the policeman who had been in the 
hall earlier in the evening. Again she hesi- 
1;ated, then from the dressing room came Steve 
and the woman with their arms around the little 
girl, whom they were lifting and dragging to- 
ward the stairs. 
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"Officer, stop those people!'' cried Jane. 
^' They are white slavers and they are trying to 
steal that little girl.'' 

The policeman looked at Jane in amaze- 
ment and wonder, but he saw there a determined 
look. " What, you want those people arrested? '' 
he said. 

" Yes, I do, and quick too, Officer.'' 
The policeman almost tumbled down the 
stairs in his effort to catch up with the trio. Steve 
let go the girl and started to run. " Stop, or I'll 
shoot," yelled the officer, as he ran down the 
stairs after Steve. 

The yelling and shouting had caused great 
excitement in the dance hall, and the dancers 
gathered around Jane to know what was the mat- 
ter. In a moment the policeman returned lead- 
ing Steve, and another policeman, who was evi- 
dently standing on the sidewalk near by, had 
hold of the woman and the little girl. They took 
Jane aside from the crowd, and after ascertain- 
ing her name and address, told her that she must 
appear at the East Chicago Avenue Police Court 
the next Monday momiog at nine o'clock. And 
then they led Steve, the woman and the girl away. 

Monday morning had come and Jane was at 
the Police Court bright and early. All day Sun- 
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day she had been in bed, quite overcome by the 
excitement of the evening before. She had chided 
herself for allowing her emotions to carry her 
away to the extent of having Steve arrested with- 
out knowing more about the matter. The thought 
came to her that he had been her rescuer and she 
owed her freedom and even her life to him, and 
how poor a way this was to repay him! Then 
the overwhelming conviction would come that 
evidently he had now become a procurer and it 
was her duty to stop him in this career. She even 
thought how she could help reform him, for there 
still lingered the old love of earlier days. 

Seating herself in one of the seats near the 
rear of the courtroom, Jane watched each per- 
son that came in. Soon the courtroom was nearly 
filled. Some one touched Jane on the shoulder, 
and with a start she looked up to see Mr. Mal- 
colm. He motioned her to follow, and then he 
led the way into the Captain's oflBlce. No one was 
there and he shut the door. 

" Miss Carr, I have something important to 
tell you, and I shall ask you to hold it in the 
strictest confidence,'' said Malcolm. "That fel- 
low you had arrested Saturday night is our chief 
investigator; in fact, we regard him as one of 
the greatest and most successful detectives we 
have in catching the white slavers." 
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Jane was bewildered. In scarcely audible 
tones she said, " What, Steve, a detective ! '' 

" Do you know him? '' Malcolm asked. 

" Yes, I have known him many years ; that is, 
I knew him many years ago, and at that time he 
was a barber.'' 

" Yes, that's right," said Malcolm, " he was a 
barber once, but for the last few years he has 
been the right-hand man to our Prosecutor. He's 
the one I told you I would put on that case of the 
girl who worked at your store and disappeared 
two weeks ago, and that's what he was doing over 
at the Ked Bird haU." 

" But they told me," Jane said, " that he is a 
procurer, and I saw him going out with a woman, 
who looked like one of the under world sort, and 
they had a little girl who was intoxicated, with 
them." 

" Yes, that is the way he works the business," 
replied Malcolm. " He pretends to be a procurer 
and has the reputation of being one of the best 
white slavers. He knew that woman was trying 
to get that girl to her house of ill-repute, and he 
had told her that he would help her, because he 
knew that was the only way of saving the girl 
and aiding her in escaping without letting the 
woman know that he was a detective. Also that 
woman had given him a tip concerning the girl 
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who disappeared from your store. She told Steve 
that a cadet by the name of Frank Arnell had 
taken Fannie. She said that he had become sus- 
picious that the coppers were looking for the girl 
and had taken her to New York. Now, weWe got 
to get Steve out of this scrape without the police 
knowing what his real business is, so that he can 
follow them to New York. He knows that city 
like a book, for he has just been working down 
there the past year.'^ 

"What in the world can I do?^' inquired 
Jane. 

" The best way out of the difficulty is for you 
to go in with me and see the judge, and tell him 
that you got a little excited and made a mistake 
in the identity of the person you had arrested.'' 

" No,'' said Jane, " I'll go back to the store 
and I won't appear against him at all." 

"Well, do as you please. Miss Carr, what- 
ever seems best to you will, of course, be agree- 
able to us. All we want is to get him out of this 
without the police knowing what his business 
is." 

" I'll see you later," said Jane, as she darted 
out of the door. " Come over to the store and 
let me know what they do about it." She hurried 
out into the street, and Malcolm sauntered into 
the courtroom, which had now started to grind 
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out its daily routine of cases. When Steve and 
the woman were finally brought before the judge, 
Malcolm did not move from his seat, but appeared 
to be an uninterested looker-on. 

"Where's the prosecuting witness?" thun- 
dered the judge. The two policemen who had 
made the arrest, looked around the courtroom. 
One of them said, "Your Honor, she promised 
to be here this morning. If you will continue the 
case, we will look her up. She said that she was 
employed at the Mammoth store. I guess we can 
find her all right." 

" We can't fill up our docket with continued 
cases all the time," growled the judge. " If she 
isn't here, she ought to be ; and it was your duty 
to see that she was here." Turning toward the 
woman, he said, " What were you two doing, any- 
way? " 

" Why, we were not doing anything. Judge," 
said the woman. " This little girl here was taken 
sick and we were just helping her out into the 
air." Steve stood motionless and looked the 
judge squarely in the face as that honorable gen- 
tleman pointed a finger at him and said, " Is that 
right, young man? " 

"That's right," answered Steve. "There 
was nothing wrong at all going on. That 
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woman who got us arrested must have been 
crazy/' 

" Officer, what have you got to say about this 
case? *' said the judge turning to the officer who 
had first started after Steve. 

" Well, your Honor, I didn't see these people 
doing anything wrong. That woman came run- 
ning up to me and says, that these two,'' point- 
ing at Steve and the woman, " were white slavers 
and were trying to steal the girl." 

" I don't see any case here," said the judge. 
" Dismissed for want of prosecution." 
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CHAPTER X. 
Bbasons and Besults op White Slavery. 

EVER since that first night at one of the big 
public dance halls Jane had been carrying 
on a quiet investigation. She was sur- 
prised to find conditions as bad as they were at 
the Bed Bird hall, and she hoped by gathering 
facts concerning other similar halls that she 
could make recreation conditions safer and bet- 
ter for the working girls. Tired girls engaged 
in industrial life have little variety of amuse- 
ment. The very monotony of their work is weari- 
some not only to the body but to the mind. Jane 
found that they must have amusement and pleas- 
ure and she found that they usually obtained this 
either through the nickel or dime tiieatre and the 
dance hall. She learned that it was estimated 
that about forty thousand young people attend 
the moving picture shows in Chicago every even- 
ing. And the dance hall is even more popular, for 
it attracts in round numbers about ninety thou- 
sand every evening. She found that young girls 
go to these halls because they crave the excite- 
ment of the dance, and furthermore because it is 
an outlet for their emotions ; it affords f orgetful- 
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ness of their fatigue, and it is a safety valve for 
their surplus energy. 

In Chicago there are over three hundred 
dance halls, which are licensed, and about one 
hundred unlicensed* Through an investigation 
carried on by The Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, it has been learned that many of the dance 
halls exist for the sale of liquor, and not for the 
purpose of dancing, which is of only secondary 
importance. One hundred and ninety halls, the 
report shows, have a saloon opening into them 
and liquor is sold in two hundred and forty out 
of the three hundred or more halls. In the others 
— except in rare instances — ^return checks are 
given to facilitate the use of the neighboring sa- 
loons. At the halls where liquor is sold, it was 
shown that the majority of the boys and girls 
give evidence of intoxication before the halls are 
closed. The waiters and employees of the majority 
of the dance halls are only too ready to give infor- 
mation regarding the proximity of disreputable 
lodging houses, which in seventy-seven cases were 
found in the immediate neighborhood of the halls. 

John Malcolm had been a frequent visitor at 
Jane's office; in fact, he had been inviting her 
out to dinners and places of amusement of late. 
More than once he had made some remark which 
made Jane feel that he was in love with her, but 
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she generally was dever enough to ward off the 
supreme moment which Malcolm seemed to be 
working toward when an important question 
would be asked her. Jane still felt a sort of 
vague yearning in her heart for Steve. She had 
seen him only once during the past few years, 
and that was the fateful night at the dance when 
she had had him arrested. 

Reports of her investigations of dance halls 
were before Jane, and she was thinking how 
splendid it would be if Chicago could have a de- 
partment of recreation to regulate the places of 
amusement, when there was a knock at the door 
of her office and Malcolm walked in. 

" How do you do, Mr. Malcolm," was Jane's 
cordial greeting. 

" Oh, pretty well for an old man,*' replied 
Malcolm. 

"You're far from being an old man, Mr. 
Malcolm. You know I do not think that I am 
very old yet, and you are not many years older 
than I am.'' 

" Well, this reform business certainly makes 
one feel old, anyway. Being father to a whole 
lot of young men and women and trying to uplift 
the morals of the community is a pretty heavy 
weight to carry, and the unsatisfactory part of 
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it is that the public as a whole fails to appreciate 
the work of real reformers/' 

" But you know you are not working for the 
applause of the populace/' said Jane. " The true 
reformer cares little for that. He must have ever 
before him the life and spirit of the missionary 
who is sacrificing something for the sake of hu- 
manity. You know conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing, and these changes require the work of truly 
ardent missionaries. Why, just think of it ! It 
has been only a short time since girls and women 
entered into active competition with boys and 
men in business life, and now the majority of 
girls are working. Besides, just look at the num- 
ber of girls constantly coming in from the coun- 
try to the city; forty per cent of our population 
is urban, therefore today we are confronted with 
a great city problem and we are just beginning 
to realize the importance of it. Perhaps the older 
European countries have recognized it first and 
are making efforts to conform to the demands of 
a rapidly increasing city population, but in Amer- 
ica our municipal and civic reforms are in their 
infancy.'' 

"Yes, the American people," interrupted 
Malcolm, " have been too busy making money to 
think much about reforms. We have had eyes 
only for the almighty dollar, and because of this 
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we have allowed to grow up around us, I might 
say in our very midst, most deplorable social and 
moral conditions. Look at the white slave traffic ; 
see to what proportions it has grown right be- 
fore the very eyes of the people. The mad rush 
for money made them blind to these conditions.'' 
" But you must remember, Mr. Malcolm, that 
America is a young country and it has the en- 
thusiasm of youth. And this very enthusiasm 
may be turned to advantage so as to carry on a 
great campaign for better morals. I have faith 
in the American people. I love their vim and 
their energy, their ^ go ^ and their fighting spirit. 
I trust their hardihood and their honesty, and 
therefore I feel sure that, when they really un- 
derstand the underlying causes of commercialized 
vice, white slavery, and other social and economic 
wrongs, they will rise and fight for better condi- 
tions as no other people in the world have ever 
fought.'' 

" But there you have it," said Malcolm. '^ We 
Americans can't agree upon what the underlying 
causes are which bring about commercialized 
vice. Now, for instance, what should you say 
were the underlying causes? " 

Jane thought for a moment before she an- 
swered. "There are many underlying causes 
and chief among them I should name these : 
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" First, the ignorance on. the part of the pub- 
lic generally and the parents and the children in 
regard to the purposes, problejns and perils of 
sex. 

" Second, the double standard of morals. 

"Third, disreputable dance-halls, where 
liquor is sold in connection or adjacent, and 
where immoral dancing and familiarity are tol- 
erated. 

" Fourth, immoral literature, pictures, songs 
and amusements. 

" Fifth, hasty marriages and divorces. 

" Sixth, the lack of necessary legislation and 
the lax enforcement of moral and social laws. 

" Seventh, the spirit of unrest and the desire 
for adventure and romance that seem to be im- 
bedded in the minds of our young people. 

" Eighth, the love oi fine clothes and sugges- 
tive fashions. 

" Ninth, the segregation or toleration of vice 
districts, and 

"Tenth, the economic conditions that sur- 
round the working people.'* 

" There you have it. The last one you men- 
tioned is the one that the people are clamoring 
about,'* said Malcolm, " the economic conditions.** 

" Yes, I have thought about those conditions 
many times also,** Jane remarked. 
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"You certainly have, Miss Carr, and you 
must have giveA a great deal of thought and time 
to the analysis of the underlying conditions of 
commercialized vice from the way that you reeled 
them off in one, two, three order.'^ 

" I have been here several years now in this 
Bureau of Social Service and have had ample 
opportunity of setting down carefully these con- 
ditions as they have come to me. I do believe 
that the competition sometimes is unfair, and 
besides many stores and factories are paying 
their girls salaries that are miserably low. No 
girl can live decently on less than seven or eight 
dollars a week in any large city. Now, don't mis- 
understand me, I do not mean by that that a girl 
necessarily loses her self-respect and has to re- 
sort to dishonest and disreputable means of com- 
pleting the earnings for her livelihood because 
she does not receive seven or eight dollars a week. 
I believe that most girls are inherently good and 
respectable and that it takes something more 
than low wages alone to drive them to the depths 
of despair. From my experience I have found 
that it is generally low wages, plus something 
else, the desire for willow plumes, silk stockings 
and ornamental trinkets, or the love of adven- 
ture and romance, plus low wages, that cause a 
girl to go down. Many girls try to live beyond 
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their means, just like the men do, and that is a 
great mistake." 

"You will admit, though, won't you, that 
many girls do go wrong because of low wages 
and lack of work? " 

"No, Mr. Malcolm, I cannot admit that 
many of them do, but I do say that some of them, 
perhaps fifteen per cent, go down because of 
these reasons." 

" I remember reading an article," said Mal- 
colm, " about a year and a half ago, which said : 
* But think of the thousands of girls — some per- 
haps from your town — ^who face starvation and 
vice — ^the Twin Demons of the city — on five dol- 
lars a week. In the city, where commerce is the 
only god, men play witii the souls of girls with 
the calmness of checker players in a country 
grocery. Profit is their fetish. Human souls and 
bodies — ^what are they compared with dollars? A 
girl — a thousand girls — ^what difference does the 
loss of them make? ' " 

" That's very forcibly eiq)ressed, and it does 
seem that a girl's soul has a mighty small value 
to many people. But there has been a great 
change in the last few years — ^take for example 
this store. Not only has our Bureau given the 
girls an opportunity of bettering themselves by 
giving them comfortable rest rooms, in which 
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tHey find good reading material, and nice, dainty 
lunch rooms where they can get food at cost, but 
also it has given them the chance of making 
known their wants and difficulties. I have tried 
to aid them in their troubles and help them in 
their wants. On many occasions I have gone to 
the Superintendent and asked him to raise the 
salary of some girl whom I found to be honest 
and yet in dire need. And that makes me think 
of one of the most important elements in the low 
wages of girls. It is the unfair competition of 
the girls who do not have to work with the girls 
who do. The managers of this store have been 
delightfully generous in acceding in most in- 
stances to my requests for raising salaries, but 
they have said — and I realize the reasonableness 
of their argument — ^that they can get all the girls 
they want, who live at home, at the salaries that 
they are now paying." 

" You mean by that," said Malcolm, " that 
the girls who live at home can afford to work for 
lower wages? " 

"I mean not only that they can afford to 
work for lower wages," Jane replied, " but that 
they are willing to work for lower wages because 
the money they often get is just pin money to 
them. Lots of girls are working who do not 
really need to work at all. Their fathers are re- 
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ceiving comfortable salaries, and under former 
conditions these girls would have naturally 
stayed right at home, but now it is the style 
to do something, and so they come down here and 
offer to work at salaries so low that they make 
the competition unfair, because the girl who 
does have to work can not afford to take the same 
salary. After all, you know, wages, like many 
other things, are regulated by supply and de- 
mand. Then, too, the fact that some fathers are 
not able to support their daughters decently, 
contributes to the economic causes of vice. It is 
not always a question of a girPs low wages, but 
it is also a question of a man's, father's or broth- 
er's, low wages, which enters into the problem. 
If these men made sufittcient money to support the 
girls, it would not be necessary for these girls 
to go out and work, or at least try to find work.'^ 

" Do you think the deferring of marriage has 
anything to do with the problem? '' inquired Mal- 
colm. 

Jane eyed her visitor suspiciously. She did 
not quite know what he meant. " I really do not 
understand what you mean by that, Mr. Mal- 
colm.'^ 

Malcolm colored a little as he saw that Jane 
had perhaps misunderstood the purpose of his 
question. " I mean," he said, " because men can^t 
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afford to marry, inasmucli as the standard of 
living has risen faster than the wages of the aver- 
age man« It is a common argument that vice has 
increased because men can not afford to get mar- 
ried. You take, for instance, the average man 
clerk in a store, and I venture to say that he is 
not receiving much higher wages than he received 
a dozen years ago, and yet the cost of living has 
doubled. In other words, the wages of the aver- 
age middle class man have been more or less sta- 
tionary, and his earning capacity is just about 
the same as it has been for the last twenty years, 
whUe the price he must pay for his clottes, his 
board and his room has not remained stationary, 
but has gone much higher. For this reason he 
has been unable to get married. You take the 
girls in our mothers' and grandmothers' days; 
they got married when they were sixteen and 
seventeen years old, and most of the young men 
married at seventeen and eighteen. Today most 
of the fellows don't marry until after they are 
twenty-five or thirty, and many of them wait till 
thirty-five, whUe the average girl does not marry 
until she is twenty^-five or thirty." 

" I hope there's nothing personal about that, 
Mr. Malcolm," Jane said, laughingly. 

" Which do you mean, you or me. Miss Carr? 
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Of course, I knew you were much younger than 
that." 

" Oh, thank you, Mr. Malcolm, you are very 
kind indeed ! " 

This interesting conversation was cut short 
by the ringing of the telephone. " Excuse me a 
moment, Mr. Malcolm," and Jane picked up the 
receiver and said, "This is Miss Carr of the 
Mammoth store. 

"What? — ^Yes, Mr. Malcolm is here. Did 
you wish to speak with him? What! Fannie 
Hill has been found and the procurer, Frank Ar- 
nell, arrested? That^s splendid! Where was he 
arrested and where did they find the girl? Bight 
here in Chicago — ^isn^t that strange? Thank you 
very much. I shall tell Mr. Malcolm." Turning 
to Mr. Malcolm, Jane said, " Did you hear that? " 

" Yes, they've found your girl at last, haven't 
they? I knew that they were following the trail 
very closely and expected to land that pander in 
a short time. That's some more of Steve's great 
work." 

" Steve ! " exclaimed Jane, clapping her 
hands, " good for Steve ! " 

"You think a lot of Steve, don't you. Miss 
Carr?" remarked Malcolm, eyeing Jane sus- 
piciously. 
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" Oh, no ; he^s just a good big boy and I like 
him for the work he is doing. You know he never 
had the advantages of education that I have had ; 
in fact, I do not believe he ever went to high 
school as I did.'' 

Although Malcolm was a bit jealous of 
Jane's apparent admiration of Steve, he was a 
big, generous fellow and believed in giving every- 
body due credit. 

" Well, there's this to say about Steve," said 
Malcolm; "he has certainly improved wonder- 
fully under the tutelage of the Prosecutor. Of 
course he uses some slang phrases, picked up un- 
consciously by his close association with the un- 
der world, but when he is on his guard he can 
appear as well as the next man. His grammar 
and use of English is much better, even in the 
last year or so, and he studies and works hard to 
advance himself." 

"I wonder where he got track of Fannie," 
said Jane inquiringly. 

"You see he followed a clue he got at the 
Red Bird hall from that woman who was ar- 
rested with him the night that you were there," 
answered Malcolm. " The trail led him to New 
York. In New York there are many groups and 
gangs of procurers and cadets, and their places 
of meeting and their hangouts are much more 
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scattered than they are in Chicago. Because of 
this it takes one a longer time to get trace of a 
girl who has been procured. It was nearly two 
months, as I remember, before Steve ran across 
Arnell, the procurer, and then, when through 
following Arnell he got Fannie located, she was 
moved to another resort, and Steve lost the trail 
for several weeks. At last he got track of her 
again, but before he could make any definite move 
she had disappeared." 

" Certainly that experience was enough to 
dishearten anyone, wasn't it? " Jane inquired. 

"That boy doesn't know what it means to 
give up. He has more stick-to-itiveness than any- 
one I ever knew. Well, he found out that since 
it was rumored about New York that an investi- 
gation was being carried on by Mr. John D. Eock- 
efeller, Jr., a great many of the cadets had left 
the city with their girls, fearing exposure and 
arrest. In fact, Steve said that the word had 
been ^ tipped oflf,' as he called it, all through the 
vice resort territories that something was go- 
ing to come oflf in New York and that everybody 
should be on guard. ThereforiB, while many of 
them paid little heed to this warning, others got 
out. Steve was convinced that Fannie was not in 
New York, and in view of the fact that the fel- 
low who took her there had originally come from 
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CJhicago, the natural conclusion was that lie 
would return to Chicago. 

" So back to Chicago Steve came/^ continued 
Malcolm, " and sure enough he found Arnell and 
Fannie here and this arrest is the result." 

" My, how happy her parents will be to know 
about this! I think I shall telegraph them the 
good news at once," Jane said. 

Three weeks had elapsed since Jane had re- 
ceived the news of Fannie's rescue. The procurer 
had been found guilty and sentenced while Fan- 
nie, who was not yet eighteen years old, was held 
in the Juvenile Home, pending an inquiry by the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago. 

Fannie's mother and an aunt had come on to 
attend the trial and were now awaiting the dispo- 
sition of Fannie's case in the Juvenile Court. 
Fannie had been detained at the Juvenile Home 
to prevent the white slavers from stealing or in- 
timidating her. Perhaps one of the most difficult 
tasks of white slave prosecutors is the protection 
and safeguarding of their witnesses. White 
slavers and their agents will resort to almost 
anything, and there has been more than one in- 
stance in which the girl witness has been spirited 
away before the trial. This contingency, how- 
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ever, was guarded against very carefully by our 
Prosecutor. 

Fannie's mother had gone to Jane's office to 
see about taking her daughter back home. Jane, 
having told her that it would be necessary to see 
the Prosecutor of the association which had been 
instrumental in convicting Fannie's captor, took 
her over to our Prosecutor's office. 

" This is Mrs. Hill,'' Jane said to the Prose- 
cutor, introducing Fannie's mother. 

" Good ! " said the Prosecutor, " I'm glad to 
see you and am delighted that you have come to 
see me at this time, for I have just sent word re- 
questing a Juvenile officer to bring Fannie here." 

The mother's face brightened as the Prose- 
cutor said this. The deep lines, from sleepless 
nights and worry for her lost daughter, had made 
the poor old woman's face look haggard and 
tired. The circles under her eyes were puffed 
out and swollen ; the cheek bones protruded per- 
ceptibly and the skin was drawn tight over them. 
These features, together with her snow-white 
hair gave her a ghostlike appearance. 

As the Prosecutor looked at her, a feeling of 
sadness crept over him, and he could hardly re- 
strain the tears that came to his eyes as he said, 
"You have worried a great deal about your 
daughter, haven't you, Mrs. Hill? " 
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" I have not spent a happy day since she dis- 
appeared," the mother whispered, choking back 
a sob. " And I have you and your associates to 
thank for this great joy which you have brought 
to my heart." 

" Yes, Mrs. Hill, the chief recompense to us 
who work in the cellars of society, cleaning the 
sewers and digging out the cesspools of moral 
decay, is the joy and the happiness that we some- 
times bring to lost girls and their forlorn par- 
ents. Oh, if I could only rescue every girl who 
has been procured into these houses of shame, if 
I could restore to every mother her lost daughter, 
I would feel fully repaid for having given up the 
best years of my life in fighting the white slavers. 
Just think of the number of mothers who make 
inquiries of us and the number who advertise for 
lost daughters in the newspapers of our country ! 
Why, do you know, there is hardly a day passes 
that I do not pick up a paper in which there is an 
account of some daughter who has disappeared 
and the parents are begging the public to help 
find her." 

"We advertised for Fannie, too," said the 
mother. " Yes, we spent several hundred dollars 
sending out notices through the country, because, 
you know, we didn't want to leave any stone un- 
turned." 
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" Perhaps the procurer read one of those ac- 
counts," said the Prosecutor, ^* and that is the rea- 
son he kept on the move so much. He certainly 
was a smooth one, but he had to go some to get 
ahead of the fellow who caught him." 

" Oh, yes ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hill, *^ I would 
like to meet the young man who, I heard, was re- 
sponsible for getting Fannie. I was disappointed 
when I did not see him in the court room, for I 
expected him to testify in the case." 

" There was enough evidence without him, 
Mrs. Hill, and besides that, he never testifies in 
the court room ; in fact, he seldom comes to this 
ofllce, because the people of the under world are 
probably watching it all the time. You see every- 
body knows where we are in Chicago, because we 
have been fighting for the freedom of girls for so 
many years." 

The door opened and Fannie was led into the 
room. Mrs. Hill rushed to her and threw her 
arms about her daughter, and they both stood 
there silently weeping. The Prosecutor looked 
upon a scene which he had often witnessed, the 
meeting of mother and daughter; the daughter,' 
who had left home, pretty, pure and happy, now 
had the hardened lines and marks of the unfor- 
tunate woman. Finally the mother turned to the 
Prosecutor, still with one arm around the girl, 
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and said, " May I take Fannie home with me very 
soon? " 

" Yes, I'll help you take her home, but I want 
you to promise me one thing,'' said tiie Prosecu- 
tor, looking the woman squarely in the face, " I 
want you to promise that you will never cast up 
to this little girl, no matter what happens, one 
word concerning her past life in the under 
world." 

4e 9|e ^ ^ :|E 

Jane had returned to her office and was 
hanging her hat in the comer closet, when she 
heard a slight cough. Turning quickly she saw a 
man standing in the door. 

" Hello, Steve," cried Jane, running toward 
the man with outstretched hands. " I'm So glad 
to see you ! Will you ever forgive me for my fool- 
ishness the night I had you arrested? " 

"Hush, Jane, not so loud!" and Steve 
stealthily closed the door behind him. 

" What's the matter? What are you afraid 
of? " said Jane. 

" Nothing, Jane, but I have learned to be 
constantly on my guard. I believe that I sleep 
like a cat, with one eye open, and when I walk 
along the street I have the uncomfortable feeling 
that someone is always behind and watching me. 
It's not fear, but it's care that I have to exercise." 
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" That must be a terrible feeling, Steve/' 

"You're right. It's not the most comfort- 
able feeling in the world," the young man re- 
plied, " and besides that, I lead one of the most 
lonesome lives that a person can imagine. Just 
think, I am ostracized from good society and am 
constantly mixing up with cadets and vice resort 
owners. I'm lonesome for some one like you, 
Jane, some one to talk things over with who can 
sympathize with me." 

" But, Steve,—" 

" Yes, I know, Jane, what you are going to 
say. You're going to say that I had my chance 
once and turned it down, but I was a fool then, I 
did not understand — I did not know. The world 
looks different to me now. I've had years of ex- 
perience. I've learned to know the fallacy of the 
double standard of morals. I see how unjust I 
was to you at that time, how narrow-minded and 
pig-headed my parents were, but society and peo- 
ple in general are beginning to see things in the 
right way. They are beginning to realize the 
selfishness and hypocrisy of the double standard 
of morals — ^the unfairness of it — ^how it tramples 
girls under foot and grinds them down to moral 
wrecks." 

" Yes, yes," said Jane. " I have had lots of 
experience, too, and I believe that society is 
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changing its ideas in regard to unfortunate 
women. I believe that the results of your investi- 
gations^ and the resulting prosecutions against 
the fiends who crowd girls into dens to cringe and 
swelter under the white slave system, have 
brought about a great change in the moral con- 
science of the people. Even the business men of 
the country have been aroused to combat this aw- 
ful condition/' 

" Isn't it strange, Jane, how you and I have 
drifted into the same kind of woyk, and neither 
of us knew that the other was in it? '' 

"I was never more surprised in my life, 
Steve, than I was when I saw you at the Bed 
Bird dance hall that night, and you don't know 
what torture I passed through that next day after 
I had you arrested. Why, I would have given 
my right hand if I had not done it. And then, 
when I found out that you were the investigator 
who had obtained the cases which had brought 
our Prosecutor into so much prominence, I felt 
that I should never be able to forgive myself." 

" But I forgive you," whispered Steve as he 
took Jane's hands in his. "Will you forgive 
me?'^ 

" Yes, Steve." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Nbwbr Methods op Attacking Vice, 

STEVE had bidden Jane good-bye. He bad 
gone East to make investigations in vice 
conditions in Syracuse, Pbiladelpbia and 
other Eastern cities. Although the Prosecutor 
had made several trips to arrange for these in- 
vestigations and to outline plans for conducting 
them, conditions in Chicago had arisen which re- 
quired his close attention. 

His white slave convictions had resulted in 
the appointment of a Vice Commission, and the 
report of this commission, together with the facts 
brought out in the white slave prosecutions, had 
aroused the indignation of the citizens. Now, 
they demanded the abolition of the several vice 
districts. A delay in prosecuting some flagrant 
white slave cases had caused an investigation by 
a grand jury, and the outcome of this was a great 
public upheaval. The State's Attorney, realizing 
the strong public sentiment which had been 
created against the vice districts, with almost no 
warning closed the resorts. 

The unseen hand behind the vice business be- 
gan to mould a counter sentiment. There were 
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those who came forward and said that the closing 
of the vice districts was a great mistake and that 
the inmates would be spread throughout the city. 
Others said that women would not be safe upon 
the streets if commercialized vice were not tol- 
erated. Tracts and pamphlets were . published 
and scattered about the city, attacking the re- 
formers and their methods. Excitement ran to 
such a high pitch that more space was given to 
the question of vice in the Chicago papers than to 
the war being waged against Turkey at that time. 

In response to the counter demands, and in 
order to settle the question judiciously, the Mayor 
appointed a committee of nine aldermen to in- 
vestigate commercialized vice in Chicago and 
make recommendations concerning it. After this 
committee of nine was organized it was decided 
to hold open meetings in the Council Chamber. 
Both sides prepared for a hard fight. On one side 
were those who opposed the segregated and tol- 
erated districts, while on the other were those 
who contended that the segregated district was 
the best method of handling the problem. Our 
Prosecutor was made the leader in marshaling 
the array of evidence against the reopening of 
the districts. 

He was in his offtce, with papers spread out 
over his desk, thinking of the logical points and 
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arguments wMch should be presented, when Mal- 
colm came in. 

" Busy at work, I see,'^ said Malcolm. 

"Yes," replied the Prosecutor. "I have 
been looking up the history of vice and studying 
the condition of other countries and cities where 
segregation has been adopted, and I have come to 
the conclusion that our newer methods of attack- 
ing the problem are sound and safe. You know 
the newer methods of attacking vice involve one 
fundamental idea, namely, that the social evil 
can be eradicated. While illimitable in the past, 
the social evil is now believed possible of elimina- 
tion. Instead of isolation, dispersion is regarded 
as the shortest route to success in the treatment 
of the vice question. Dispersion is not considered 
a cure in itself, however, but a means to an end. 
Doubtless men in preceding ages thought that 
isolation, segregation and regulation were also 
means to an end, but after an experiment, which 
lasted through many hundreds of years, the ex- 
perience has proved a failure. 

"The adoption of this extermination the- 
ory,'* he continued, "came with the new moral 
awakening and more recently our fight for free- 
dom. As has been seen, the people stirred to ac- 
tion by white slavery demanded its abolition. In 
response to this demand efforts were made to ob- 
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literate the traffic in womanhood, but this was 
found impossible unless the vice districts were 
swept away. Then came the careful and scientific 
analysis of the knotty problem by commissions 
organized to find a solution. They turned back 
the pages of history and found that all attempts 
at settling the vice question in the past have been 
regulative. None of these attempts succeeded." 

" I also have been looking up the history con- 
cerning the segregation of vice," said Malcolmj 
** but the data that I have gathered concern only 
the American cities. I find that the cities in which 
the most strenuous campaigns against segrega- 
tion have taken place were Los Angeles in 1903, 
Des Moines in 1908, and Seattle in 1910. Of 
course, other cities have closed their red light dis- 
tricts, but as all of these cities that I have men- 
tioned were white slave trading points, the bat- 
tles waged there were more fiercely contested and 
very important. Take, for example, Los Angeles. 
It had a * CJrib District,' owned by wealthy men 
and women, set apart for immoral purposes. The 
main part of this district consisted of rows of one- 
story brick buildings extending the length of the 
block and partitioned oflf into rooms about ten 
by twelve feet, each having one door and one wiu- 
dow. The number of these rooms was approxi- 
mately four hundred. 
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" There were also Cliinese dens and larger 
and more fashionable houses fringing the edges. 
Segregation, there as elsewhere, was fostered and 
encouraged by men with certain business inter- 
ests and those of peculiar political influence. For 
example, among those who owned the property 
or operated the houses was a shoe merchant, an 
eX'City councilman, a deputy sheriff, and a Most 
Reverend D. D. This whole district was cleaned 
out after a valiant fight and a stirring publicity 
campaign. 

" Turning to the next city in our historical 
review," continued Malcolm, "we find that the 
police records in 1907 proved that Des Moines 
collected from the keepers and inmates of im- 
moral houses in the segregated districts, $17,- 
879.00, and the best authority at hand gives an 
estimate of this as not over fifteen per cent of the 
vice business conducted in that city. Keepers of 
resorts were taxed from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars per month, and inmates ten dollars. 
Think of a free American city deriving part of 
its income from daughters who sacrifice body and 
soul for the gratification of the lust and greed of 
men ! This was not alone true of Des Moines, but 
of scores of other American cities. On April 4, 
1908, the commission form of city government 
was inaugurated in Des Moines, and before the 
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close of the year one of the worst segregated dis- 
tricts imaginable was closed/' 

" Oh, I remember that time well/' said the 
Prosecutor. '' During the fall of that year I was 
invited to address an assemblage of business men 
at the Grant Club, and also to advise with Mr. 
John L. Hamery, in charge of the Des Moines 
Department of Public Safety, in reference to 
moulding and creating a public sentiment against 
the reopening of the vice district.'' 

**Well, to resume my little history," said 
Malcolm, "the fight in Seattle was more spec- 
tacular than the others, for before it was con- 
cluded a Mayor was recalled and a Chief of Po- 
lice sent to prison. That fight also was the re- 
sult of a popular upheaval. The vice district was 
encroaching upon the business part of the city 
and the business interests got together to see how 
they could get rid of it. At first they thought 
they could move it some place else, but there was 
an objection every time they proposed moving it 
to any particular part of the city. The outcome 
was, that in order to move it, they had to clean it 
out altogether, and so the segregated districts 
of Seattle were closed." 

"Our problem in Chicago is much greater 
than in the cities that you have just mentioned," 
said the Prosecutor, " for as you know we have 
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had here until recently four segregated districts, 
and one of these, the South Side one, has boasted 
of having many lavishly and expensively fur- 
nished houses of shame. Certain it is that as 
much gross and brazen immorality has emanated 
from the vice districts of Chicago as from any 
other similar area in the United States. There- 
fore the closing of these districts has been the 
greatest blow to the vice element that has ever 
been dealt in this country. For some reason 
these districts untU now have been able to with- 
stand every onslaught and bombardment of the 
decent element ; in fact, they were entrenched be- 
hind political barriers that seemed impregnable. 
Now our task is to keep them closed, and as I 
have been delegated by the various organizations 
allied against the segregated districts, to outline 
and direct the campaign before the aldermanic 
committee, I have decided upon the following pro- 
gram: 

" First, we will present evidence to show the 
history of like efforts to deal with the same prob- 
lem. Here before me in these papers I have facts 
which I have taken from the pages of history for 
centuries back. This history shows that the past 
attitude towards commercialized vice has ever 
been based upon an assumption which involved 
two fundamental errors, namely : 
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" That as an institution vice is a necessity 
wMch may be regulated, but cannot be sup- 
pressed. 

"And that a varying proportion of women 
and girls must always exist as chattels to be 
hired, bought and sold. 

" The Greeks and the Bomans adopted this 
attitude, and France has had the unenviable dis- 
tinction of following most devotedly and rigidly 
the Grecian and Boman systems of vice inspec- 
tion, which has necessarily meant toleration and 
segregation. 

" Then, secondly, our evidence will show that 
history proves this toleration and vice-licensing 
system has been a failure and that therefore the 
assumption in past generations that vice is neces- 
sary is indeed an error ; consequently it is neces- 
sary for us to set about to overcome these errors 
in the solution of the question by adopting a 
saner method, which is one of constant and per- 
sistent repression of vice. This new method does 
not mean that commercialized vice can be sup- 
pressed in a month, a year, or perhaps many 
years, but it does mean that by adopting repres- 
sive methods continually, we shall proportion- 
ately reduce vice.'' 

" Well, won't you show also," inquired Mal- 
colm, " that many well meaning people today be- 
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lieve that commercialized vice is a necessity, just 
the same as they did centuries ago? '' 

" Yes, we come now to that question, Is the 
social evil a necessity? My answer is that evil 
is never a necessity. Vice, instead of being a 
necessity is a habit, and furthermore it is the re- 
sult of a defect in our habits. In order to cor- 
rect this defect we must change the public con- 
science through education. This can be accom- 
plished only by assuming the right attitude to- 
wards the second error, which is that women 
exist as chattels of hire to be bought and sold. I 
believe that no fair-minded man today would ad- 
mit that it was right to buy and sell women for 
the purposes of vice, and yet that is just what 
segregation and toleration of vice means. It 
means that, if we are going to allow those places 
to be operated and maintained, there must neces- 
sarily be girls and women there to carry on the 
business. The question that comes right home to 
us is this : What girls and women shall we se- 
lect as those who shall carry on this business? 
Shall we select your daughter or mine? Shall we 
select the daughter of the policeman or the poli- 
tician who contends that this segregated district 
should exist? Is it fair for him to proclaim the 
benefits of tolerated vice and then want some 
other person's daughter to help keep this vice 
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district alive? You see it lias ever been and is a 
question of supply and demand. If there were 
no demand there would not be any vice district, 
and likewise if there were no supply they could 
not maintain the district. There are women and 
girls who fill the supply, and there are men who 
create the demand. In contrast to the old idea 
of segregation our newer method is to reduce 
both this supply and demands 

" Turn now to the next point, and we find 
that segregation creates a neglect on the part of 
the public. It fosters a * don't care ' spirit, while 
the scattering of vice incites the public to action 
and puts it on its guard. In other words, if we 
allow segregated districts to grow up in certain 
parts of the city, where the average decent citizen 
does not come in contact with them, he doesn't 
bother about the question of their existence at all. 
He contents himself with the thought that it is the 
business of the police to look after these things. 
But once you scatter the vice elements and some 
of them move into his neighborhood, why, he is 
right up in arms and calls in all the neighbors 
to help him drive out the undesirable people. 
Furthermore, this * don't care ' spirit on the part 
of the general public is a selfish one, because it 
should be remembered that some one has to live 
on the edges of even the segregated districts, and 
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tMs some one is generally a poor man or woman 
who is forced to live there because of low rents. 
Is it equitable to demand that they live near 
these districts and rear their children there, 
when they have not the means to help fight or 
suppress it? Is it not more just, if we must have 
commercialized vice, to place it in the vicinity of 
those who can afford to combat it and keep it on 
the move? " 

" That's a good point," interrupted Malcolm. 
*^ I never thought of that before." 

" But the next point that I shall now take 
up is even better and of much more importance, 
and that is this : Segregation allows the vice in- 
terests to stimulate the demand; in fact, toler- 
ated vice means, wherever it is found, an over- 
stimulated demand. It establishes ways of re- 
cruiting the supply, and this has been done by 
most obnoxious methods and has given rise to the 
awful white slavery that we are fighting today. 

'^ Here are some facts which prove this to be 
true: From October, 1909, to October, 1913, 
there were three hundred and eighty-one white 
slave cases tried in the city of Chicago under 
Illinois laws. Of these cases about three-fourths 
came from the segregated district. Eeasoning 
from thes^ figures, if we assume that the authori- 
ties were just as active and watchful in all parts 
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of the city, we come to the conclusion that segre- 
gation fosters white slavery. In fact, wherever 
you find segregated districts you find procurers 
and cadets who make a business of bringing in 
the girls to supply the demands of tolerated vice. 
Wherever vice is scattered procurers cannot op- 
erate as boldly as they can wliere it is segregated, 
and also there is not the community of interests 
existing among the vice landlords. Segregation 
has made for a commercialized vice, and commer- 
cialized vice is the parent of white slavery. 

" Now, let us turn to the next point which we 
shall urge in our argument. There are those who 
favor segregation because they say that economic 
conditions are such that men cannot marry as 
early in life as formerly. They say that tiiese 
men have not sufficient money to spend with re- 
spectable girls, who in these modern times expect 
attentions which are more or less costly, and 
therefore they say that these men should have 
places to go for companionship. Our answer to 
this argument is this: First, these men neces- 
sarily spend more money in houses of vice than 
they would have to spend in maintaining a wife 
and family. The man of meagre means and in- 
come goes to a cheap resort and buys beer and 
spends the money that is demanded of him in 
such a place; the man in better circumstances 
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goes to a Mgher-priced house, buys wine and 
spends the amount demanded in this place; the 
money that each spends in a night would main- 
tain a family in like circumstances to his own, 
for a week. Second, the man who is hampered 
by economic conditions is not forced to visit a 
segregated district for companionship. The ar- 
gument that girls nowadays demand more atten- 
tion is far-fetched. There are many girls who 
crave companionship, just the same as the men, 
and association with such girls is not expensive. 
Nice girls and many of them can be found in the 
churches and neighborhood houses. 

" Taking up the next argument in our pro- 
gram, we find that it is often stated that the 
closing of segregated districts scatters the unfor- 
tunates through the residence localities of the 
city, and therefore these places cannot be found 
and watched as easily by the police. This argu- 
ment assumes that police officers and private 
agencies fighting commercialized vice will cease 
their activities after the unfortunates have been 
dispersed from the segregated quarters. If the 
public is aroused to its full duty in the matter, 
both the police officers and the private agencies 
will be obliged to exercise as much vigilance in 
one case as the other. It should be remembered 
that every patrolman on his beat knows or should 
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know the character of every apartment and house 
in his territory. Furthermore, the very fact that 
these undesirables are more difficult to find 
proves that the demand is minimized and like- 
wise the supply," 

" You might add there again," said Malcolm, 
"the fact that when these resorts are difficult 
to find there is comparatively little white slav- 
ery." 

" You are right, Malcolm," continued the 
Prosecutor, "but that statement put in here 
might confuse the listeners and interrupt the 
logical order of presenting our facts. I think it 
would be better to go right on and take up the 
next argument as follows: Segregation is an 
open invitation for the debauchery of the youth 
and visitors to our cities. In other words, in 
these tolerated vice districts unfortunate women 
are set apart in an exposition of vice as an ad- 
vertisement of lust and degeneracy. Many peo- 
ple go into the district because it is there, more 
tlirough idle curiosity than with the intention of 
evil doing. Here the places are all in a row, one 
after another, where the patrons can go shopping 
or ^ hopping,^ as it is familiarly called, from one 
place to another. It is this fact that proves that 
segregation overstimulates the demand, because 
these persons, who go to look around for curios- 
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ity's sake, cannot look around unless they spend 
money. This money is usually spent for drinks 
— ^they take a drink here and another there — ^and 
before they know it they become intoxicated and 
evil results follow. If the houses were scattered 
this would be less likely. Commercialized vice 
in this respect is similar to legitimate lines of 
business. Ordinary business houses of the same 
trade often congregate in the same streets and 
localities, because by so doing trade is made 
easier and all are benefited. Just so with the 
segregated district, with its blocks of vice re- 
sorts. 

" Now, let us take the next argument which 
is offered. It is often said that without a segre- 
gated district our women and girls would not be 
safe on the street. Facts prove the contrary. It 
has been found that, where segregated districts 
have been abolished, assault upon women and 
girls has greatly decreased. If I am not mis- 
taken, Malcolm, you would find this to be the 
result of the closing of the districts in those 
cities that you mentioned, Los Angeles, Des 
Moines and Seattle. 

" Then again, it is said that business inter- 
ests are jeopardized by the closing of segregated 
districts, and that commercialized vice puts more 
money into circulation than otherwise. I have 
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made a careful study of tMs argument, because 
it lias been my purpose to ally the business inter- 
ests of the country against white slavery and 
commercialized vice, and I have found that busi- 
ness houses, excepting perhaps those that sell 
their wares directly to immoral resorts, have 
found it expedient, as a straight business propo- 
sition, to help eliminate segregated districts. For 
instance, business houses that are located in and 
near these districts often complain that their 
women employees are embarrassed and insulted 
on the streets, and I know of instances where it 
was necessary to provide escorts for the younger 
girls working in factories and large business con- 
cerns so located. A city without a segregated 
district is a better business city, because people 
will prefer to rear their families in a clean city ; 
they prefer to* trade in a decent city ; they prefer 
to send their sons and daughters to schools and 
colleges in a city without vice districts. All these 
bring in more money and more substantial trade 
than do the vice interests. Again, without vice 
districts there would be less embezzlement. I 
once told Steve that in most cases money embez- 
zled by clerks and employees is squandered in 
vice districts and gambling houses, and he agreed 
with me. You know it^s a fact that employees 
will do better work if they cannot dissipate liieir 
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nights in these segregated parts of town which 
are so easy to find. I tell you that business men 
do not want fellows who come to work the next 
morning with bleary, sunken eyes, and shaky, 
nervous hands, made so by social excesses. 

"And there is another point of the same 
kind. Without a vice district the boys will be 
less liable to temptations and to diseases which 
cost fathers thousands of dollars yearly, which 
ruin young manhood, cause countless operations 
to mothers, and kill quite as many human beings 
yearly as does tuberculosis. 

" Let me now take up some arguments which 
are commonly overlooked, but which in all fair- 
ness should be considered. Segregation perpetu- 
ates commercialized vice, whereas the laws of the 
states forbid it, and the efforts of state and city 
authorities should be bending every effort to sup- 
press it. Furthermore, it necessarily afl&rms the 
double standard of morality, then imparts its 
sanction of wrongful acts by men, and thereby 
encourages them in those acts. Then, too, its 
effect upon unfortunate women cannot be other 
than deplorable, for they are ostracized and put 
beyond and outside of betterment movements. 
The fact is that segregation has forced unfortu- 
nate women to follow an anti-social trade. It 
separates them from modem ideals, and this re- 
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suits in the eyer-deepening debasement of tlie 
women. 

"Also, segregation means that vice is tol- 
erated without an income to the city. If we are 
going to wink at it and allow it to exist, then why 
be hypocrites? Why not license it so that 
thereby the city would derive an income? This 
has practically been the result in cities which 
have received a revenue from the so-called fining 
of people who inhabit vice resorts. If I remem- 
ber rightly, it was the Omaha Herald which said 
in an issue back in July, 1888 : 

"^A very handsome income indeed is the 
city's share of the prostitutes in Omaha. The 
sum varies slightly each month, but $1,500.00 is a 
low estimate of the average receipts per month. 
This month the amount bids fair to exceed this 
figure, $1,173.50 having been paid to the derk 
yesterday. All through the day a silent proces- 
sion wound its way to the clerk's desk and an- 
other line of silent ones glided out.' Quoting 
from an article by John B. Hammond, of Iowa, 
we find that this has been allowed in other cities 
as well. He says : * The city officials of Council 
Bluffs reached down into the deepest, blackest 
depths of degradation to rake up the rotten, pol- 
luted dollars that were the price of their daugh- 
ters' ruin and their sons' contamination "in 
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order to exist as a city." ' Quoting from the evi- 
dence of City Treasurer F. T. True, of that city, 
in the trial of Chief of Police Richmond, in which 
Attorney Gteneral Byers is trying to oust him 
from office, Mr. True said: ^ We found that the 
lO-miU levy allowed by the statute was not suf- 
ficient and that we had to have more money and 
the only thing to do was to get it — ^and we got 
it.^ And Dr. Donald Macrae testified that during 
his first term as mayor of the city a secret meet- 
ing of the council had been held at which it was 
decided that it would be ^necessary to collect 
fines from resorts and gambling houses in order 
to exist as a city.^ ^ 

" Now, let us consider what it means for a 
city to derive an income from licensed vice or 
collect revenue by way of fines. It means that 
the children in the schools are being educated 
from the debauchery of womanhood. It means 
that, while on one side, taxes may be reduced be- 
cause of the money received from the foul earn- 
ings of the vice business, on the other side it is 
increased because of the maintenance of public 
hospitals, sanitariums, insane institutions and 
poorhouses which are in part necessary because 
of conditions resulting from vice districts. These 

^From The Light, July 19, 1910. An article by John 
B. Hammond, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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conditions have no place in an enlightened twen- 
tieth century, and the vicious, antiquated meth- 
ods still persisted in by some communities will 
be blotted out when the people are aroused to a 
realization of the truth concerning them. Not 
alone does this question aflfect the cities, but like- 
wise it is important even to the farthermost 
rural homes. The country is suffering from the 
spread of vice diseases, perhaps quite as acutely 
as the city. Segregation, therefore, means a cor- 
ruption of morals, mind and body, and it offers 
an attraction to the low minded and the vicious. 
Inasmuch as it is not licensed, it also means a 
constant temptation of politicians and police- 
men for corruption. 

"Turning now to the last, and perhaps the 
most important, argument, I shall take up the 
question of medical inspection and examination. 
Those who favor segregation maintain that this 
is the only way of properly handling vice dis- 
eases. Experience has shown, however, that this 
is impossible even where the greatest care is ex- 
ercised. In most American cities medical inspec- 
tion has been a farce, and in many European 
cities compulsory examination has been practi- 
cally abandoned, mainly because it gives a false 
security and leads to increased immorality and 
disease. 
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"In the eighteenth century compulsory ex- 
amination of unfortunate women was adopted in 
France. So complete was the system that every 
means known to scientists was readily instituted 
by the French medical advisers and enforced in 
the most exacting manner by sagacious police 
authorities. Yet, with all these devices and pre- 
cautions, no city in the world presents stronger 
testimony of the utter failure of the system as 
a hygienic measure than does Paris. After the 
system had been in operation nearly one hundred 
years, M. Lecour, for many years the head of the 
Paris police, said : ^ The administration has re- 
doubled its activity, it has multiplied its acts of 
repression with regard to prostitution, — and yet 
sanitary statistics prove that prostitution is in- 
creasing, and that it is becoming more dangerous 
to the public health.' 

"In England, where compulsory examina- 
tion was resorted to in 1866, the abuses and short- 
comings were so pronounced that these ^ English 
Contagious Diseases Acts ' were repealed twenty 
years later. The fact that Great Britain cast 
oflf the yoke of regulation after a comparatively 
brief experiment, and without attempting to 
build up any administrative substitute for it, is 
peculiarly significant. No less an authority than 
Dr. Ernest Lane, surgeon to the London -Lock 
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Hospital, said, ^ Since the repeal of the Acts the 
amount of disease is less, as may be seen by sta- 
tistics, and the type of disease is milder, as may 
be proved by observation.' 

" There is little doubt that if medical inspec- 
tion had been continued in England and had 
proved successful, it would have been adopted to 
a large extent in America. In fact, many public 
officials and utilitarians in the United States 
have advocated the adoption of similar measures. 
As early as 1874, while the Contagious Diseases 
Acts were in operation in England, a similar 
scheme was proposed by a Dr. Gross at a meeting 
of the American Medical Association, held in De- 
troit. Two years later Dr. Marion Sims ad- 
vocated the same thing at a meeting of the med- 
ical profession in Philadelphia. Even before this, 
a bill favoring medical supervision of vice re- 
sorts was passed in New York, in 1871, but lack- 
ing the signature of the governor it failed to be- 
come a law. Since then persistent efforts have 
been put forth in New York to fasten such a law 
upon the people. 

" In 1876 the New York State Committee on 
crime reported favorably on the law, and a grand 
jury in New York City made a presentment in 
favor of it. Again, the next year a committee of 
the New York legislature, by a majority of its 
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members, passed a resolution including this para- 
graph : ^ The Committee are willing to take upon 
themselves to recommend the regulating or per- 
mitting, or, if the word be not deemed oflfensive, 
the " licensing " of prostitution, . • • as to the 
terms, the Committee are not tenacious. If any- 
body's conscience can be soothed, his moral 
doubts assuaged, by dropping the word " license " 
and using the word " regulation " the Committee 
have no earthly objections, but that the objection 
to the substance of the proposition is an ill- 
founded one we cannot doubt.' 

" The latest attempt in New York was made 
under cover of a bill, which, like the ^ Acts ' of 
England, disguised its purpose by the title. It 
was called the ^Inferior Courts Act' of New 
York State, and was passed in 1910. Clause sev- 
enty-nine of that Act included many of the repug- 
nant features of the English Contagious Diseases 
Acts, providing for the compulsory medical exam- 
ination of women suspected of immoral life, in- 
cluding a penalty of a year's imprisonment. 
When this act became law, and its real purpose 
was generally understood, it provoked great crit- 
icism, and a storm of disapproval. 

"The newer methods of dealing with vice 
were urged by people who had given much 
thought to the problem. Those interested in bet- 
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tering moral conditions had the act submitted to 
the courts of review, and the law was declared 
unconstitutional. Therefore this attempt to 
adopt antiquated methods was short-lived* 

" The eflfect of the English Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts ^ can be traced throughout the United 
States. For example: In Cincinnati an ordi- 
nance was passed in 1874, ' to restrain and sup- 
press houses of ill-fame in the city.^ It became 
known, however, that this was only a cover to in- 
troduce the regulative and medical examination 
system, and in consequence a committee of influ- 
ential citizens opposed it so strenuously that it 
was not enforced. Of recent years Cincinnati 
experienced, in common with other cities of the 
United States, an upheaval resulting from white 
slave prosecutions, and exposures of incidental 
vice graft. The officials are now trying the im- 
possible task of allowing a segregated district to 
exist with accompanying efforts to reduce it. 
This scheme is not feasible because there is abun- 
dant evidence to prove that restricting the busi- 
ness within a given zone has always resulted in 
its spreading to other districts, the recognized 



^ For a most instructive and illuminating account of 
the " English Contagious Diseases Acts " see " The World's 
Social Evil," by William Burgess. 
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district becoming a feeder for other neighbor- 
hoods. 

" During the same year, 1874, also, a bill was 
introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature, with 
a similarly deceptive title. Again also there was 
a protest and a failure of the bill in consequence. 

" Chicago experienced a like eflfort, as did the 
District of Columbia and Baltimore. 

" St. Louis tried the system of ^ regulation ' 
soon after it was adopted in England, and discon- 
tinued it in 1874. There were the usual results : 
*a plausible show of superficial benefits, with 
deep and increasing demoralization, and demon- 
strable increase of disease.' ^ 

" When this regulation was in force the city 
was divided into six districts, with one medical 
examiner for each. For this the keeper paid a 
tax of ten dollars each month, and one dollar for 
each inmate, and also each inmate was required 
to pay fifty cents. Thus the city collected its 
slimy revenue from the dirty money of vice. The 
outcome of the experiment was an increase of 
thirty-four per cent in the number of brothels, 
and an increase in the number of registered 
women of more than thirty-five per cent, and fur- 

^ Medical Enquirer. A letter by Dr. W. E. Eliot, Presi- 
dent Washington University, dated April 14, 1879. 
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thermore the number of diseased women under 
treatment doubled during the progress of the reg- 
ulation system. Besides these cities mentioned, 
many other cities in the United States have tried 
medical inspection. Among these I am told that 
until July, 1909, Davenport, Iowa, provided for 
a medical inspector." 

"Have you looked this up in San Fran- 
cisco? " said Malcolm. 

"Why, I have some data about San Fran- 
cisco,'' replied the Prosecutor. " Have you any 
facts about that city? '' 

" Yes," said Malcolm. " I have found that 
until the fire of 1906 San Francisco, which, as you 
know, is often referred to as the Paris of Amer- 
ica, allowed ^ Crib Districts ' to exist which were 
far worse than those formerly maintained in Los 
Angeles. Though these were swept away, in their 
stead have arisen dens of vice which have a na- 
tional reputation. During the early part of the 
regime of Mayor McCarthy, 1911, a Municipal 
Clinic was established in San Francisco as an ad- 
junct to the segregated district. The unfortu- 
nate women of the under world, who publicly 
practiced immorality, were compelled to submit 
themselves to a physical examination or be ar- 
rested. The women paid fifty cents for each ex- 
amination every four days, about forty-five dol- 
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lars per annum. There was much criticism of 
the establishment of such an institution, and the 
opposition finally became strong enough, through 
the help of Mayor Bolph to bring about the with- 
drawal of the police, who were detailed to enforce 
the demands of the Clinic officials. Of course, 
these demands were practically a tax levied upon 
the unfortunate women, and this was levied by 
a party of private citizens known as the Advisory 
Committee of the Clinic. During the five hun- 
dred and fifty-two working days, from March 21, 
1911, to December 31, 1912, the Clinic made 60,- 
295 examinations, that is, an average of one hun- 
dred and nine every eight-hour day, or one every 
four and four-tenths minutes ; and for this it was 
paid $30,147.50. In return for the fee paid to the 
Clinic the women received certificates of exami- 
nation and were enabled to show, in aid of their 
solicitations, official guarantees of their freedom 
from infection." 

" That's very interesting, Malcolm," said the 
Prosecutor, " and what an absurdity this picture 
presents! In the first place, thoroughness and 
accuracy are manifestly impossible under such 
conditions. These alleged examinations were 
certainly insufficient. It is often impossible to 
determine accurately whether the diseases inci- 
dent to vice are present without a microscopic 
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examination in gonorrhea and a Wasserman re- 
action blood test in syphilis. Unless the disease 
is quite apparent to an ocular examination there 
would be great difficulty in discovering disease in 
the necessarily limited time allowable under 
the above-mentioned conditions for diagnosis. 
Longer time would necessitate more ^ clinicians/ 
thus requiring an increase in the yearly tax of 
forty-five dollars. The women would rebel 
against the delay occasioned by really thorough 
examinations, as well as against any increase in 
the monetary exactions of the Clinic." 

" Thein there is another side to it," said Mal- 
colm. " An examination, if honestly made — and 
few are honestly made — ^might show the person 
examined to be free from disease. A card or 
certificate of good health is given and placed in 
a conspicuous place. The next hour some person 
visits this girl or woman and infects her with a 
disease. Then follows another man ; he sees the 
certificate, and is thus given a false security. He 
is led to believe from this public endorsement 
that there is no danger of disease. He contracts 
the disease and before the girl is again examined, 
she will probably infect, according to a fair es- 
timate, at least thirty more men." 

^^ There, you have struck the most vulnerable 
part of their whole argument. It is certainly a 
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faUure, because of the false security it gives. 
Let me see; have we covered all the points now? 
No, I guess not. I can think of a few more. 

" The system fails to reach the vastly larger 
class of clandestine (or unlicensed) unfortunate 
women. 

" Also the period of hospital detention, pos- 
sible in a free country, is insuflSlcient for a cure. 

" Furthermore, it ignores entirely the mascu- 
line spreader of contagion, and lastly, 

" Medical examination has been condemned 
by the most recent and competent investigators 
of the subject in this country and abroad.'' 

" Well, I think you have your plan of action 
pretty well mapped out, and when the various 
speakers that you will invite, present these 
points, it seems to me that the committee of alder- 
men will surely present a report favoring the 
continued abolition of the segregated districts,'' 
Malcolm said. 

The next day the first meeting of the alder- 
manic committee was held. It was then that the 
public learned how strongly the newer methods 
of attacking vice were imbedded in the minds and 
hearts of those who had been making a scientific 
and painstaking study of the question. The 
meetings lasted through several weeks, and so 
many people attended them that the capacity 
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of the large Council Chamber was taxed to the 
limit. Perhaps never before did a public ques- 
tion bring together more noted and prominent 
citizens. There were clergymen of every faith 
and creed, lawyers, doctors, business men, socio- 
logists, heads of colleges and universities, profes- 
sors and representatives of nearly all the civic 
and social organizations in Chicago. Not only 
did they come from Chicago, but a leading social 
worker of New York, and the Attorney Greneral of 
Iowa, came forward to help voice a protest 
against the reopening of the district. The out- 
come of all the speeches, debates, threats, charges 
and countercharges was a splendid, unanimous 
report strongly against the reopening of the seg- 
regated districts. 
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CHAPTEB XII. 
The Vice Exploiter's Confession. 

WHILE tMs great fight against segrega- 
tion was taking place in Chicago, Steve 
had been gathering evidence in the 
East which was to be the basis of vice reports in 
several cities. At last he had concluded his work 
in Philadelphia and had returned to Chicago. 

During the time he had been away several 
letters had been exchanged between Jane and 
him, and immediately upon his arrival Steve 
went to the Mammoth store. Jane was just as 
glad to see him as he was to see her. They 
chatted and talked of their various experiences 
since they had been separated. 

" Have you kept track of all the excitement 
here about the closing of the vice district? '^ said 
Jane. 

" Sure thing. I got the Chicago papers right 
along." 

" I am glad that such strong arguments were 
presented by so many prominent people at the 
hearings which were held in the council chamber. 
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Steve, I do not see how anyone can be in favor of 
segregation after they have studied conditions 
concerning vice." 

" Well, I used to believe that segregation was 
the right thing," said Steve, " but since I have 
been right in the thick of it for so long and have 
gathered information in so many cities, why, I'm 
convinced that it's the greatest mistake that was 
ever made. Now, there is Sjracuse where I went 
when I left here the last time. The district there 
was so notorious that every traveling man that 
passed through the city knew about it. Why, they 
had the nerve to put the segregated district on 
the street through which the New York Central 
runs, and every fellow who wanted to visit the 
district had a notice of its location before he en- 
tered the station — that is, if he came from the 
East. I certainly got some great dope on those 
people down there. In one resort I swiped the 
account book. Just to show you how the owner 
keeps the girls in debt, here are a few figures 
from that book. It shows that a girl began the 
year 1912 owing the Madame a debt of ninety-six 
dollars. On March 25th her debt stood at tMrty- 
three dollars and eighty-nine cents, and then go- 
ing on through the rest of the weeks, we come to 
June 30th and we find the poor girl is still in 
debt to the Madame to the amount of thirty-one 
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dollars and forty-nine cents, although her total 
earnings from January 1st to June 30th, 1912, 
were $1,962.50. As this was a resort where the 
charge was one dollar, you can realize what the 
foul earnings of this poor girl meant/' 

" My goodness, Steve, are those figures cor- 
rect?'' 

** You bet they are, and I have a lot more 
here just about the same, but I won't bother you 
with them." 

"What do you think will be the result of 
your work at Syracuse? " said Jane. 

" Oh, the committee there is going to publish 
a report, and it will cause a big sensation, too, 
when it comes out. But it was in Philadelphia 
that I found one of the worst cases that I ever 
ran across. I found a fellow there conducting a 
resort and making a business of getting young 
girls — ^why, one of them was only thirteen years 
old. You know we don't generally show our hand 
when we are carrying on an investigation, but 
the Vice Commission in Philadelphia was so 
wrought up when I brought in the information 
concerning this fellow, that they sent out some 
other detectives to corroborate and confirm the 
evidence and had the fellow arrested right away." 

" Did it all get in the papers? " said Jane. 

" Sure thing ! The whole town was wise to 
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the fact that there was an investigation going on 
there after they arrested that fellow, but then, 
after all, it didn't make much difference, for we 
had been working in: the town for several weeks 
before that happened.'' 

"My, but that is interesting work, isn't it 
Steve?" 

" Yes, it's interesting, all right," said Steve, 
" but I'd rather be here in Chicago than running 
all over the country. What are you going to do 
tonight? Can I come out to see you? " 

" Yes, indeed, Steve. I will be glad to have 
you." 

" All right. Good-bye till then. I've got to 

go over to the ofllce and make a report.^' 

***** 

" Did you ever see this fellow before? " said 
Steve to Jane, taking a photograph from his in- 
side coat pocket. 

" Steve ! " said Jane, turning deathly white. 
" Where did you get it? " 

" I picked it up over at the ofllce this after- 
noon after I left you," said Steve. " They ar- 
rested him day before yesterday and he made a 
confession today." 

"Did the Prosecutor realize who it was?" 
whispered Jane, faintly. 

" He didn't connect him up until I read the 
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confession through. Then I says to the Prose- 
cutor, *Why, do you know who that fellow is? 
That is the same guy that brought Jane to Chi- 
cago in 1905. Don't you see there he says in his 
confession that he got a girl who was the daugh- 
ter of the editor of the very paper in which he 
put in an advertisement for chorus girls.' ^ My 
goodness/ says the Prosecutor, ' I never thought 
of that.' And then he went into another office, 
where he had this fellow under guard of some 
* fly-cops,' and asked him point blank where it 
was he got that girl from who was the editor's 
daughter. And when the fellow told him, the 
Prosecutor knew it was you." 

" After all these years," said Jane, " at last 
they have caught him." 

" Yes, they got him here in Chicago after he 
had brought a girl from Minneapolis, and was 
trying to peddle her out through the district, and 
the fool didn't know that the district was closed." 

'^ My, evidently he had not been in Chicago 
for a long time ! " exclaimed Jane. 

" I believe he told the Prosecutor he was just 
coming back from the Pacific coast and thought 
he would pick up a little extra change by bring- 
ing a girl on from Minneapolis and selling her in 
Chicago. I thought you would like to see the 
confession ; so I had the stenographer over at the 
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office make a copy of it. Would you like to read 
it, or shall I read it to you? '^ 

Then Steve handed Jane the confession, 
which was as follows : 

THE CONFESSION. 

I was born on Easter Sunday, 1875, in T , Ohio. 

My home influence was a good one and every effort was 
made to give me (the oldest of five children) a good edu- 
cation. When I was twelve years old, I was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to travel around and see the world. 
My first trip landed me in Cleveland, where I purchased a 
boot blacking outfit and adopted that vocation. My par- 
ents were crazed with grief over my sudden and myster- 
ious disappearance and had the country flooded with pla- 
cards giving a minute description of my clothing and per- 
sonal characteristics. Four months later, I discovered one 
of these cards tacked to a telegraph pole, and while I was 
tr3ring to tear it down a Cleveland policeman came along, 
spied me and comparing me with the description I was 
trying to destroy, made the discovery that I was the boy 
described. He took me to the central police station, where 
I was turned over to the care of a matron and my parents 
notified by telegraph of my apprehension. My father hast- 
ened to Cleveland and as I had no other alternative I re- 
turned home with him. Shortly afterward I ran away 
again, this time to Chicago, where I finally secured a po- 
sition as bell boy and night clerk at the old Douglas House 
on the Levee on State Street. No such dives exist in these 
days. Old timers " on the line " will tell you that I must 
have had an ideal start there, for the work that I was des- 
tined to carry on eleven years later. Why, before I was 
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thirteen years old I could " stall a sucker " Tfwho had been 
paneled) with the best of them. One of the inijiates of this 
resort, Cora, a woman nearly forty years old, decided that 
I was too valuable a stalling commodity to be let run loose, 
discarded her lover and promoted me, a thirteen year old 
boy, to that proud position. Shortly afterward I was taken 
ill with typhoid fever. One of the men in the house took 
me out on the street and " lost " me. I was found (how 
many days later only God knows) and taken to the County 
Hospital, where one of the physicians got my confidence 
and persuaded me to tell him who my people were and 
where they lived. Again I was returned to my home, and 
the tender nursing of my mother soon restored me to 
health and strength. No word of my Chicago experiences 
ever passed my lips and I had entirely forgotten them until 
I learned of Cora's suicide ten years later. When I was 
about fourteen years old, my father was elected Alderman 
of his ward and became a leader of his party in that city. 
During this time I was daily attending school and g^du- 
ated from high school before I was seventeen. During my 
last two years at high, I was captain of the high school 
base ball team, which won the state high school champion- 
ship at Columbus, Ohio, in 1892. My work on the team 
attracted a great deal of attention and a brilliant future 
was predicted for me, should I decide to play ball profes- 
sionally. I graduated in 1892, and after a year's prepara- 
tory course entered a theological seminary, where I studied 
diligently for four years. The theological course usually 
covers seven years,* although it is possible for one to accept 
a candidacy for ordination any time after the fourth. Dur- 
ing my last year, several of the boys on the ball team (of 
which I was again captain) proposed visiting a disorderly 
house in the town nearby, and six of us decided to make Jhg 
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trip. In so fai%s I could learn, we were the first university- 
boys who had ever visited the house. One of our number 
was a good pianist, and seating himself before the music 
box, he began hammering ** After the Ball," which was one 
of the popular airs of that time. Soon he was playing the 
old hymns. In a spirit of deviltry I jumped to my feet, and 
climbing aboard a chair I began to harangue the " ladies " 
in old-time revivalist fashion. The landlady was furious, 
declaring that we were " putting a Jonah " on the house, 
etc. However, there wasn't a possibility of our being 
ejected so long as our money held out. The other boys, 
getting into the spirit of the thing, held a genuine revival 
and converted all of the girls, who were by this time in a 
hysterical condition. There were six boys absent from 
chapel and studies the next morning, all members of the 
ball team. The story leaked out about a week later, and 
when it reached the ears of the faculty we six were taken 
before the dean. As I look back over the wasted years, I 
can see that sweet-voiced, gentle old chap (quite the purest 
man I have ever known), his benevolent face convulsed 
with pain and grief. For the first time we were struck 
with the enormity of our offense. The old fellow was mag- 
nificent. After he had brought us to a realizing sense of 
the wrong we had done to our university and to him, he 
left us to our consciences, as he expressed it. Not a word 
was said about punishment of any sort, and I had many 
times been compelled to translate a whole book (chapter) 
of the Iliad for offenses so trival that there was no com- 
parison. We were a shamefaced crowd as we left the old 
dean's quarters, and had the matter rested here I am sure 
we would all have tried to make amends during the rest of 
our stay there. The board took a hand, however, and be- 
cause of the fact that I was captain of the team, I was 
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• 

looked on as the ringleader and dismissed tnptti the school. 
I was afraid to go home and face my father. I couldn't 
bear the thought of the reproach which I knew I would 
see in the dear eyes of my mother. I didn't dare to go 
home. After I had packed my luggage I started for town. 
My chums, too loyal to let me go alone, bravely started out 
with me, each one bent on carrying some of my effects. 
When I climbed aboard the train the lads went with me, 
and after they had seen to it that I was made as comfort- 
able as possible, they all filed out and stood on the plat- 
form. As the conductor called " All aboard,'* the boys 
started singing " Auld Lang Syne," and I don't think any 
of us were ashamed of our tears. 

After drifting around until I had spent the last of my 
allowance, I found myself in Springfield, Illinois, where I 
secured a job as brakeman on the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road. I had a coal run to Bloomington, and after I had 
been working a few weeks I formed a strong friendship for 
a chap named Lloyd, who had the same run with me. One 
afternoon we had been drinking in Moll Drennan's notor- 
ious resort in Springfield, and Lloyd, in attempting to turn ' 
a brake wheel that night, lost his balance and fell between 
the cars, just as we were pulling out of the yards. I was 
an eye-witness to the accident, and as I stopped the train 
and we were backing into the city with poor Lloyd's 
mangled body in the caboose, I decided then and there that 
I was never cut out for railroading. Securing the pay due 
me, I went to Chicago, where I was employed in a candy 
factory, until I had enough money to visit my home. T-^ — 
was then in the old Interstate base ball league, and ithe 
manager wa^ having a hard time in trying to plug up a bad 
hole at third base. As soon as he learned of my arrival 
home (he had been watching my work on the field at 
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school) he oflFered to give me a trial at third. This was the 
position I had ajways played and I soon worked my way 
into the team play. I hit over 300 that summer and was 
sold to Indianapolis, in the Western League. This team 
controlled by W. W. Watkinds, sold me to Barney Drey- 
fuss (who was then managping the Louisville National 
League team). The National League at that time was 
composed of twelve teams, and the old-time ball players 
usually made it very uncomfortable for a youngster, just 
breaking into fast company. I couldn't understand the 
hostile attitude of some of the older members of the club, 
and in sheer disgust packed my suitcase and hied me to 
T-^ — . On my arrival there I called on Sobel, who told me 
that I had better return to Louisville, as I was a member 
of that team and couldn't play anywhere else until I se- 
cured my release from Dreyfuss. In disgust I enlisted in 
the regular army and was assigned to the Sixth U. S. cav- 
alry, and sent to F. W. Yellowstone at the National Park. 
The Spanish-American war broke out shortly afterwards 
and I was wounded at Santiago. I received three bullet 
* wounds in this engagement, and while home on furlough 
I learned that I had been appointed a sergeant. During my 
convalescence I visited several houses of ill-fame. Later 
one evening I came upon a little girl in one of the resorts, 
who was sobbing bitterly. After telling her who I was and 
assuring her that I would protect her, she confided to me 
that she was a new arrival, that she had been sold to the 
keeper by a pander, who had procured her in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. She told me that the man who brought her to 

T had been paid $50, which was charged against her 

account. The landlady had then called in a peddler, who 
fitted her out with silk underwear, hose, shoes, and parlor 
gowns, bringing her bill up to a total of nearly $^X).00. 
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.When she had requested the keeper to grant her a night 6ff 
she was informed that she would not be permitted to leave 
the house under any circumstances until she had cleared 
her indebtedness. At this juncture the landlady interfered 
and ordered the girl (Grace) to her room. I remonstrated 
and was told to attend to my own affairs. This enraged 
me and I told the keeper that I would report her to the 
police. She laughingly replied, " Why, if you dare to med- 
dle in my affairs, I'll have a talk with your dad, and he is 
getting too many nickels out of this ' Old Time ' to permit 
his nice little son to interfere with his g^ft." Rushing to 
the phone I called for the Central police station and in- 
formed them of the circumstances. " I will make an in- 
vestigation in the morning," replied the desk sergeant. 
'' But I am Alderman Sinclair's son, and I demand that this 
woman be released immediately. If you don't act, by God, 
I will," I insisted. " I will send an officer over right away," 
said the sergeant. 

On the plain clothes man's arrival he was inclined to 
treat the matter as of no moment. The landlady suggested 
our adjourning to her room to talk it over, but the poor, 
frightened little creature begged so piteously not to be left 
alone, that I determined on having it out on the spot. Both 
the officer and keeper tried to persuade me to let the mat- 
ter rest until the next day, but I wasn't taking any chances, 
after having observed the significant glances that passed 
between the two on the officer's arrival. I insisted on the 
girl's release and went with the keeper, officer and Grace to 
her room, where a trunk was hastily packed. The officer 
assisted me to the sidewalk with the trunk, and I sat on it 
while Grace telephoned for a cab. It was early morning 
before I succeeded in securing accommodations for her. 

What a difference a few hours make in a man's lifel 
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Little did I dream when I entered Helen D 's ba^io 

that hight that I was swinging into the swiftest current of 
my alr^ad^ eventful life. But such was the case. My love 
for Grace topped everything else. I forgot cverjrthing, 
even my duty to my country. Neither of us had any funds, 
iVhile I wasn't even possessed of a suit of civilian clothing. 
Having deserted from the army, it was dangerous for me 
to remain in my home town, so we decided to move on to 
Cleveland. Our stay in Cleveland was a short one, and we 
went to Buffalo, where we spent the winter. During our 
stay in Buffalo I worked as a model, posing for local artists 
in iht studios. In the spring we went to New York City, 
where Grace became well known as a " panel hustler '* in 

the joints operated by Sallie L and Alice D . 

Through necessity and bad companions I had caused her 
to become a prostitute again and became her cadet. Dur- 
ing this time I was kept pretty busy posing at art schools 
and for local artists. 

One night, on my arrival home from work, I was in- 
formed that Grace had gotten off a " big touch " and gone 
to Philadelphia. I followed her there. As the bank roll 
was quite large, there wasn't any necessity for my securing 
ctnployment. In Philadelphia we made the acquaintance 

df a Jewess who called herself Hazel M . This girl 

was addicted to the use df opium, and by the time I had 
learned to codfc the stuff, I had contracted the habit. Grace, 
becoming disgusted With the change in me, one morning 
ran to Pittsburgh, and after a few weeks I had |)awried my 
clothing and jewelry and Had nothing left but my opium 
layout. I was either unable or unwilling to work and soon 
became one of the regular habitues of Philadelphia's China- 
town. Occasionally I would see some of my former friends 
who were visiting the district, and having become Idst to 
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^11 sense of shame, I would invariably accost them and beg 
from them a few nickels with which to purchase " hop."* I 
still had my circle of friends, who would come to my room 
and provide the usual two bit card of " pitch/' always with 
the understanding that I was to permit them to a '* lay- 
down and smoke with me." 

Among my regular visitors was a landlady, Edna 

G , by name. This woman was very liberal and would 

usually give me ten dollars, with which to purchase opium, 
lunch and fruit. I would generally see to it that there was 
a balance of five or six dollars, which I called rainy day 
money. Believe me, there weren't many women with 
Edna's liberality visiting my room. One night while I was 
" doing the honors " (cooking) for this woman and some of 
her friends, the subject of procuring girls came up, and 
Edna suggested that I was just the type of man who could 
make a success of that work. " Why, I would give $100 
tonight for a well-educated girl of good appearance, who 
could sing and play the piano, as well as entertain my 
friends. You have a good education and I'll provide you 
with a new * front ' and stake you to enough money to get 
out of town if you'll work for me, besides paying you liber- 
ally for each girl you secure. I have three houses going, 
and I don't want girls whose homes are in Philadelphia^ as 
their people always make it so uncomfortable for me and 
it gives those grafting coppers and politicians so many 
opportunities to ' shake me down.' " 

The next morning found me on my w^y tp Easton, Pa., 
where I inserted an advertisement in the paper, -^yhich read 
as follows : 

WANTED: Lad^ partni^r for vaudeville sketch — one who can 
sine and pl^y the piano preferred. Must have good appearance. 
Will furnish Wardrobe for stage and street. 
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I secured three answers to this " ad/' and as two of the 
girls were quite good looking I had them give me a speci- 
men of their ability. One I furnished with transportation 
to Philadelphia and wired my employer to meet her at the 
Broad St. Station. The other I " stalled " until the next 
day, when I took her to "my sister's house" in Phila- 
delphia, where she was to board until I had properly 
schooled her for the part she was to play in " our sketch." 
Edna met us at the depot with a closed carriage and after 
I had introduced her to the girl as " my sister," we took her 
to the Tenth Street house. The other one had been taken 
to the Arch Street house. That night I was $150 richer for 
my work and it looked like a very easy and profitable busi- 
ness for me. 

It may interest the reader to learn how the new candi- 
date is finally induced to lead a life of shame, and with 
your permission I'll digress for a moment and make you 
acquainted with that detail of the pander's work. In most 
cases, be it known, that the virtuous girl is not desirable. 
There are many girls a bit wa)rward, who are more tract- 
able, provided they can be secured young enough. Of 
course, the landlady may have " an order " for a girl who 
is unquestionably virtuous. In that case, the procurer has 
his orders and knows how to act. The first duty of the 
" man ahead," then, is to find out the disposition of the girl 
he has " landed." Usually a little supper and some wine 
will make him acquainted with the character of his victims. 
After she reaches her new home the " sister " acquaints her 
with the fact that she has some gentlemen calling that 
evening and that she would like her " brother's " partner 
to assist her in the entertaining. These supposed gentlemen 
are, of course, wise to the fact that there is a new girl and 
that they must be very careful, unless she proved unusually 
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easy. Again the wine is brought into play and the girl, fol- 
lowing the lead of the " sister," sometimes gets into the 
spirit of the thing and the rest is easy. In any event, she 
meets well dressed gentlemen of means, generally good 
looking and often young enough to be interesting. Some- 
times she is drugged (almost always where she is a vir- 
gin), and the next morning she awakens to find that she is 
practically a slave in a house of shame. Now it all depends 
from this juncture upon the actions of the girl. If she 
doesn't seem to be particularly shocked the landlady comes 
forward with a pleasant greeting. There is such an air of 
cameradarie about the woman that the young girl is usu- 
ally relieved of her embarrassment, and the landlady usu- 
ally admits that she is the owner of a house where nice men 
come and pay liberally for their entertainment, that it is 
possible for the girl always to wear beautiful gowns and 
have plenty of money, to say nothing of the dandy times 
she will have. Then the other girls are brought into the 
picture and they bring all their persuasive powers to bear. 
Sometimes the new girl is disgustingly easy. 

The " hard ones " have a much harder road to travel. 
Sometimes the girl is fearfully ill-treated by these wretch- 
es, and frequently she is badly beaten into the bargain. 

On my arrival in Philadelphia from my first trip as 
a pander I visited the old haunts around Ninth, Tenth and 
Race Streets. My first purchase was a can of " hop," and 
after laying in a supply of fruit I invited my friends to join 
me in a party. I had a large room on Tenth Street, near 
Vine, and it was well filled with men and women (many of 
them glad to get a place to spend the night), who got out 
their cocaine and bernays and prepared to " plant " until 
the morning. Taking the mattresses off the bed and spread- 
ing quilts over them, I got the layout, and after lighting the 
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lamp, the crowd loosened their clothing and, lying around, 
each with his or her head in the lap of the other, the can of 
opium on the tray, I proceeded to cook for the party, giv- 
ing each one a pill in turn (" the chef always smokes the 
first one ") until the pipe returned to me. As the smokers 
would become satiated with the drug they would fall 
asteep, until only the " habit " smokers were left. We lay 
and told stories, each one in turn indulging in some remin- 
iscence touching on their past. The girls would tell how 
they had " turned out," and occasionally some late comer 
would arrive, and after giving the signal knock would be 
admitted. Rest assured that the late comer would invari- 
ably be a woman, who had been less fortunate than her sis- 
ters and was compelled to stay on the street until she had 
obtained enough money for her lover to entitle her to a 
" laydown." As news would reach us that some woman 
had been pinched, her lover would quietly leave the party 
and go out in search of a bondsman, or some ward politician 
with enough pull to secure the release of the girl. 

.- Soon my money was gone and I made another trip to 
the country, this time to Allentown and Bethlehem. My 
mission this time was to procure girls of a more common 
type, and again the newspapers assisted me. My " ad " on 
this occasion was as follows : 

WANTED : Chorus girls for a burlesque company. Good pay 
and promotion for those willing to work; experience unnecessary. 

In two days I secured and shipped to Philadelphia 
eight attractive, rosy-cheeked girls, who were lured by the 
call of the stage. Stage-struck girls were easier to break 
in, because they are not usually very strong willed, and 
girls of this class are as a rule lazy and want to make 
money without soiling their hands. I have found that there 
is very little " fly in the ointment *' for this particular class. 
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They take to the life easily and soon learn to give their 
money to some worthless fellow even more lazy and shift- 
less than they are themselves. 

One of these girls, Mable, succeeded in making her 
escape from the Arch Street house early one morning, and 
as she had no money with which to purchase transporta- 
tion she wandered around on tlie streets until she ran into 
a policeman with a conscience, and this officer directed her 
to the officers of the Law and Order people, to whom she 
told her story. I was given the tip by a local politician that 
a warrant had been issued for my arrest, and I immediately 
proceeded to get into communication with Edna, who gave 

me letters of introduction to Carrie S of Chicago and 

Ethel S— of Pittsburgh. The letters were unsealed and 
read as follows : 

Dear Madam: The bearer, Paul Sinclair, is an adept at pro- 
curing girls for our purpose. Just tell him what you want and rely 
on him. He is reasonable in his charges and very clever at ''prim- 
ing*' the girl. My housekeeper permitted one of Sinclair's recent 
importations to get away from me and he is leaving Philadelphia 
until I can get " squared." 

Very sincerely yours, EDNA G — . 

With these letters in my possession I fled to Pitts- 
burgh. Ethel welcomed me with open arms, and after tell- 
ing me what purpose the girls were to be trained for, I left 
Pittsburgh, going to Altoona, where I secured the girls 
then wanted, working along the same lines as before. 

My next stand was Chicago, where I called on Carrie 
and presented my letters of introduction. " You are just in 
time, Mr. Sinclair. I want several new girls as soon as 
possible. Get them as young as possible and the more cul- 
tured they are the better I'll be pleased. Try and get me 
girls who can play the piano and sing." 

My first jump was to Decatur, where I secured four 
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attractive young women. Later at a certain town I caught 
the daughter of the editor of the newspaper which con- 
tained my ^'ad.'' This time the advertisement read: 
WANTED: Young ladies for the stage. Good pay and 
promotion for those willing to work; experience unneces- 
sary. Call at the Comer Drug Store. At Springfield I got 
two more, but one of the Decatur girls had succeeded in ad- 
vising her relatives of her predicament and I had a very 
narrow escape from the police. I left town on a freight 
train and kept on going until I reached St. Louis, where I 
got into communication with my employers and received 
the money due me for my work. St. Louis was suflfering 
from the effects of a reform spasm and all male musicians 
had been barred from the houses. This, of course, created 
a demand for women who could entertain, and I had only 
to make my identity known to the various keepers and 
there was plenty for me to do. 

One night my opium joint was raided, while I was liv- 
ing at No. Washington Avenue, St. Louis, and I had 

to pay a $1(X) fine to get free. As the Judge gave me twen- 
ty-four hours in which to leave town, and I left inside of 
an hour, I still feel that I have twenty-three hours coming 
to me there. 

Cincinnati didn't impress me very favorably, as the 
landladies there weren't educated up to my standard of 
prices. So I caught an excursion train to Atlantic City and 
spent the summer there, framing up a new modus operandi, 
as the work was too profitable for me to consider getting 
out of it entirely. I posed as a theatrical manager that sum- 
mer and caught many an unwary stage struck girl. As 
they were in most cases visitors to the resort I was taking 
small chances of being caught, and in fact did not have a 
" rumble " during all the time I was there. Edna G 
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had squared me in Philadelphia and I was at liberty to go 
there, which I occasionally did. I made the "Hurley 
House" (a theatrical hotel) my headquarters when in 
Philadelphia, and many times supplied my clients from 
among the guests of that hotel. 

I succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with Grace 
during the fall of that year, and we lived on Twelfth Street, 
near Race, but she soon left me again, and when I followed 
her back to Pittsburgh she informed me that she had tired 
of playing second fiddle to an opium layout, and was done 
with me. Allow me to say that, during all the years which 
have intervened since Grace left me, I have never known 
a woman so faithful, so noble as she. Over this one woman 
I had the power to make of her good or evil, and I chose 
the latter. Is it any wonder, then, that in the still watch of 
the night, I dream of her and awake to find myself alone ; 
that I go on, heart hungry with the want of her ? I lived a 
life of lust, greed and avarice, etc. 

I am passing through my " Garden of Gethsemane " 
now and must drain my cup to the dregs. Perhaps a little 
sunshine may filter through to me occasionally. If it does 
it will be because of a consciousness that I am trying to 
save some poor creature from at least a part of the misery 
that I have caused for others and have had for myself. 

What a juggler of souls fate is 1 

It was two weeks later. Jane and Steve 
were on a train speeding away from Cliicago. 
They were going to Jane's home to be married. 

" Jane, have you ever told your father and 
mother anything about your dreadful experience 
when you first went to Chicago? '^ 
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" No," she said, " I never had the heart to 
teU them.'' 

"Don't you think it would be the square 
thing now to tell them all about it? And besides, 
I think they would be interested in knowing how 
we first became acquainted." 

" No, no, Steve. I can never do it. They are 
getting rather old now. Let us not worry them 
about it. It will do no good and will only make 
them unhappy as long as they live. You see, 
there are no. younger children to be protected in 
our family; so, after all, what good could come 
of it? You and I, Steve, can devote our lives to 
saving other girls as you saved me. My parents 
cannot — ^in fact, I doubt if they know anything 
about such things." 

" I guess you're right, Jane^ We will let the 
past be the past. We have fought for the free- 
dom of many girls, and let us continue to do so. 
The fight has been a hard one for each of us." 

" But now we will join our efforts, Steve, for 
the betterment of humanity. Together we will 
fight not only for the freedom of white slaves, but 
to free women from the bondage of the dual 
standard of morals, and children from the hypoc- 
risy of false modesty." 
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Segregation and Commercialized Vice. 

the rev. j. p. o'callaghan. 

I have not been following closely the controversy that has been 
going on, but, of course, I have felt deeply upon the subject 

I fear there has been some of bitterness brought into our discus- 
sion. This is very much to be regretted. All honorable men and 
women, face to face with a great problem, it seems to me should 
desire the best solution of it, in order to bring the largest good to 
the largest number. 

I certainly believe in segn'egation if you can carry it out logically 
and thoroughly; if you can segregate adulterers and fornicators with 
their consorts, that they might not bring contamination to wives and 
sweethearts, children and even passers-by. I do not think any man 
who has seen the victims of lust, or the poor, unfortunate children 
who are the victims of S3rphilis, can face with indifference the prob- 
lem. If we could have rational, philosophical segregation, let us 
have it; but let us gather together both the race of unfortunate 
women and the race of adulterers and fornicators. 

But if we can not have such proper segregation, what are we to do 
in the face of the fact that there are a g^eat number of bad women in 
this city and in every great city? It seems to me that the City of Chi- 
cago, with a gentleman for Mayor, is not ready to go into the keeping 
of bad houses. I do not want to call any city official "His Honor, 
the Chief Panderer of the City." I am sure that the present Mayor 
and officers do not want the high and honorable distinction of pro- 
viding, under more or less supervision, a proper place for the licen- 
tious to gather for their lustful purposes. 

THE CITY IS RESPONSIBLE. 

In the City of Chicago, the entire city becomes officially re- 
sponsible for any segregated district; the whole city through its of- 
mdals, becomes a great trust of prostitution, and it is not right to 
pdt the blame upon the unfortunate agent and the poor weakling 
pimps and panderers, as we call them, for doing the work that the 
citizenship of Chicago demands. The murderer is more guilty than 
the accomplice and the tempter than the tempted; and the chief 
offender than the victim. I have the profoundest s)rmpathy for the 
poor unfortunates of the underworld. I do not think that the City 
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of Chicago dther can hire them or can officially legalize the hiring 
of them or become responsible for them. 

The Gty of Chicago can not reasonably be made r^ponsible for 
the present unfortunate condition of society. The responsibility 
goes much further bade It goes back to the educators and espe- 
cially to unworthy representatives of the medical profession, who 
have made prostitution what it is, and by their false teachings and 
their miserable doctrines are responsible for the degradation of the 
young man of today. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

We all appreciate the changed attitude on the question of the 
best portions of the medical profession of today. The profession 
has been convinced that chastity and not lust makes for health and 
long life. But the harm has been done and it will take many years 
to undo it. Many physicians still teach our youths that to be healthy 
they must have sexual intercourse and therefore consort with pros- 
titutes. This doctrine has been assiduously disseminated among all 
classes of men. We might well fear the threats of the ancient 
prophets and wonder that the fire of Heaven does not descend upon 
us as a race of fornicators. Until we as a people think right, and 
until public officials think right; until there is a good honest 
citizenship that wants to be pure itself and wants to help the youth 
to be pure, we can't expect our servants to do anything worth while. 
No law can be devised that can stem the mad rush of lust and 
licentiousness that has been aroused by these years of false doctrines 
and inunoral principles that are the commonly accepted doctrines 
of the everyday man of today. 

CITY SHOULD NOT HAVE BLOOD MONEY. 

I do not see, gentlemen, how you can do anything better than to 
force back the underworld into the narrowest possible quarters. If 
the citizens of Chicago felt perfect confidence in the government 
and believed that it was honestly trying to repress the evil without 
participating in the crime or sharing in the blood money of prosti- 
tution, I think they would all be satisfied, even if the whole city 
could not be purified. That the city should deliberately set some 
of its streets aside fbr prostitution is impossible. 

I feel that many of our city officials who have been very much 
abused have been more honest than the public believes. I am happy 
to say that I believe that the alderman of the First Ward, Mr. Kenna, 
has never touched one cent of the dirty money, and I do not believe 
there will be many, with moral courage enough, in the temptations 
he has faced, to do as he has done. I believe that many policemen 
that have been charged have not been as guilty as charged. I da 
believe that some have been guilty. I do not make accusations. If 
we could all be confident that the city government and the police are 
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not ready to make bargains with the underworld for its maintenance 
and even for the extension of it — I think we would all have our 
shattered confidence restored. 

We do wish we could believe that the city government is, all 
the time, doing its best to purify as much of the city as is possible, 
considering what the conscience and what the character of the 
citizenship at any particular time will demand and uphold. 



RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, D. D, 

Gentlemen of the Committee : If I presume to address you, it is 
not because I have either a practical or a professional knowledge of 
the question that interests you. But I was asked to come down here 
because the impression seemed to be abroad in this city that a sec- 
tion of your population with which, more or less, I am connected 
takes no interest in this ^rave problem, and to counteract by my 
own presence this impression I thought it imperative upon me to 
come. 

Since this question has been argued I have given it some atten- 
tion. As far as my library allows me I have tried to get informa- 
tion on how the problem is dealt with in other lands and in other 
cities. I have weighed, as far as they came to me, the arguments 
in favor of segregation over against the arguments against segrega- 
tion, and I have come to the conclusion that we have to choose one 
of two evils, and the lesser evil is to stamp out segregation* 

In the first place, segregation does not segregate. If by segre- 
gation by any ()ossible means you could keep the residence districts 
clean of this vice, perhaps I and many more might say, knowing 
the frailties of human nature and the uncontrollable fire of human 
passions, " let us see but little and connive at this system.'' But the 
fact is, while we did have a segregated district, our residence dis- 
tricts were invaded too. My own neighborhood, so I was told, had 
among its residences flats that were occupied by women suspected 
by the co-tenants of these apartments to be not of a kind to asso- 
ciate with. And so you see that segregation does not segregate. 

SEGREGATION DOES NOT PREVENT DISEASE. 

The impression is abroad that segregation prevents infection by 
venereal diseases. That impression is entirely erroneous. Segrega- 
tion has not prevented it wherever it has been tried. These so-called 
medical inspections that are made easv by segregation are a snare 
and a delusion. Any physician will tell you that, in order to estab- 
Ibh the fact that a woman in this sorry business is free from dis- 
ease would require a long process of investigation and a long series 
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of tests; and even if she should appear to be free, under segregated 
conditions the second man that may come there may infect her, and 
while she is ill, not actively infected, the poison is there, and the 
third man may become a victim to the condition we allow to exist 
under the presumption that we throw the safeguard of medical 
science around this evil. 

SEGREGATION CLOSES THE DOOR OF ESCAPE. 

I do nof forget that the law can not make people moral. I am 
not one of those who watch for the policeman's baton at every turn 
of the road. I believe that long before the policeman can be effective 
men must be changed and conditions must be changed; and I am 
not here to throw the stone at those poor girls, victims of our sys- 
tem. They are not the vampires that are sucking out our blood. 
But segregation makes possible the condition that we ought all to 
oppose. It is segregation that makes possible the commercializing 
of vice. It is seg^regation that makes it possible to derive unholy 
profits from these unfortunates. And, tnirdly, segregation shuts 
forever out the path to recovery, for it forever keeps in prison and 
in hell those who ever enter therein. 

I do not say that we shall succeed in the next generation in 
outrooting and uprooting an evil that, in the words of Lecky, has 
been the oldest profession that the world has known of. I know 
that social conditions are often the cause, and that also a great 
many poor girls that have loved well and not wisely, even if the 
whole world turn against them and point with the finger of con- 
tempt at them, have been forced to sustain themselves and their 
child, have turned to this staff with a heavy heart But when they 
are segregated, when they are an investment of capital that must 
return a certain profit, then all those who enter there leave hope 
behind. As long as they are not segregated we may occasionally 
claim one or two or three, and the pafli upwards is at least not 
barred that releases the poor victim often of her social condition and 
of her own helplessness. 

ATTRACTS THE CURIOUS. 

A segregated district furthermore often becomes a curiosity, 
becomes a sight of the town, and young people are drawn towards 
this plague spot, not because they wish to there indulge in the pas- 
sion and in the vice for which these Venus temples are erected, but 
because they want to see the sights, to see the night lights. And 
once they are there from curiosity, the line is very thin that demar- 
cates the curious from the one that allows his passion to get the 
better of him, and thus the very young whom we ought to protect 
are exposed to additional danger by this segregated district. 

We offer our slum districts as a curiosity, we take the strangers 
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there. When that district does not exist it will be much more dif- 
ficult to have the young people discover where these places are 
located. And so, considering everything as a citizen, not as a 
fanatic, for of German birth and of German education I differ, 
probably very radically, on the question of temperance and prohi- 
bition with most of them; not as a fanatic, but as a citizen, as a 
father, as one interested in the development of the younger people 
of the city, I plead with you, do not lend the emblems of official 
connivance to a condition that makes for human slavery and for 
human degradation and for the shame of our cities as no other 
contrivance may. 

BREAK THE UNHOLY ALUANCE. 

We shall work together to eradicate what may be eradicated, 
and if we have no segregated vice district, and if we break up this 
unholy alliance which is fostered by segregation between greed and 
the weakness of men, if we break up the prisons — for these poor 
girls are held in slavery the like of which is not reproduced in the 
mines of Siberia — then perhaps we can bring about a betterment in 
the conditions which make for prostitution and for the fall of 
women, and we can work together upon the men then and tell them 
that it is not true that human nature requires this tribute to brutal- 
ism, and that every man, before he enters there, should think of 
how he would feel if his own sister, or his own cousin, were to be 
held in such thraldom and slavery as these poor sisters of ours are 
held there. 

Away with the segregated district, then we may succeed, per- 
haps, by dint of combined efforts on the part of the moral agency, 
the police, to help many out of the ni^ht of vice into the broader 
daylight of respectability and self-sustaming virtue and decency. 

The segregated district, furthermore, is a constant temptation — 
I -will use no stronger term — for the poljce to corrupt itself and to be 
corrupted. 

In Russia, for instance, where the existence of the place where 
the Russian government segregates innocent Jews is a source of 
graft to the police, from the lowest patrolman up to even the 
Grand Dukes nearest the throne; and as that segregation of men 
who have committed no crime and are no danger to the community 
is a source of temptation to the police, think of it — and experience 
carries out the statement — what temptation to corruption a segre- 
gated district, against the law and not under the law, is to our 
police force, and for their sake, if for no other, I would say, AWAY 
WITH THE SEGREGATED DISTRICT! 
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SEGREGATION AND VICE 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. 

The country-wide battle against segregation of commercialized 
vice, at the discretion of the police, has had no more conspicuous 
setting nor more significant array of contestants than at the public 
hearings recently held by the special committee of the Chicago City 
Council. It will be remembered that this committee was appointed 
by resolution to investigate vice conditions and to recommend 
"elimination, segregation or otherwise," just as if the Vice Com- 
mission, appointed under the previous administration, had not ren- 
dered an exhaustive report and a series of recommendations which 
cost $20,000 and a year's work of thirty of Chicago's busiest, best- 
known, most capable and most representative citizens. However 
suspicious this circumstance may have been, the committee of nine 
aldermen gave no indication that they were previously committed to 
any policy which they might be expected to recommend. For publicly 
and by personal invitation they invited persons holding any and aU 
points of view to present their opinions at the hearings. And as 
they did so, the committee gave the fairest, freest and most patient 
hearing to all sides. 

The large council chamber in the new City Hall was thronged 
by remarkably representative groups. Not only were the specialized 
agencies and the "special interests," directly involved in the vice 
war, represented by their executive officers, attorneys and influential 
backers, but there were present some of the most distinguished men 
and women, representing by their speech or silent presence the 
Roman Catholic, Jewish and Protestant churches, the philanthropic 
and civic societies, universities and professional schools, medical and 
legal professions, business, social and labor circles. Some unnamed, 
but not unknown, special interests had representatives conspicuously 
present and prominently placed on the program of each session. 
Unlike those who opposed segregation, these " dark horse " advocates 
of the status quo absolutely refused to name those whom they 
claimed to represent, except by the title of organizations hitherto 
unknown, or by designating certain lines of goods which some of 
them sold in the red-light district 

The battle royal was on in deadly earnest from the opening of 
the first session to the dramatic close of the last one, but from start 
to finish it was overwhelmingly one-sided. One of the sessions was 
in charge of Qifford G. Roe, attorney for the American Vigilance 
Association. Another was managed by Jane Addams for the Wom- 
an's City Qub and was notable both for those who participated and 
for the profound effect they produced. 

From a loose-leaf ledger of a minor disorderly resort, the at- 
torney for the Committee of Fifteen, which is a group of strong 
business and professional men organized to prosecute panderers, 
proved that the proportion of the receipts paid for protection aver- 
aged $210.51 a week. He estimated on this basis that all the resorts 
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of this district which contained 1^200 women, would aggregate $2,- 
000,000 a year paid for protection, and yet that each inmate was kept 
in deht to the keeper m twenty-eight out of thirty individual in- 
stances. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The arguments for segregation were extremely weak. Even 
those that were put forward by physicians were such as might have 
been urged with more plausibility twenty-five or fifty years ago, 
before the diseases of vice and the dangers of infection were known 
as they now are: A police captain's son read approvals of the policy 
of segregation from police chiefs in fifteen cities, despite the previous 
demonstration of the fact that the police have special financial inter- 
ests, which are regarded almost as vested rights, in the policy of 
segregation. A liquor dealer had the temerity to assert that Uiere 
was a larger trade in soft drinks, like ginger ale and soda-water, 
than in hard liquor and in beer among the disorderly resorts. In 
rejoinder, a resort keeper's ledger was cited to prove Uiat there was 
an aimual sale of 7,269,000 botUes of beer in the resorts of this one 
district, at three or four times the price charged for it elsewhere. 

But the climax of this game of bluff came at the very close of 
the hearing. A man hitherto unknown had made a "grand stand 
play " as the representative of what he was pleased to call ** the Chi- 
cago Protective League for Women." When challenged to produce the 
names of its members, or to name its financial backers, as all the 
other representatives had done, he absolutely refused to do so. Mean- 
while, he claimed to have made, with the assistance of the policy 
which demonstrated the need of segregation, an investigation ox 
conditions in the segregated district. It was based upon the life 
stories of 1,160 women who he said had been made to believe that 
they had to register at the office of his " league." He admitted that 
the inmates of all but four of the houses had yielded to this *' bluff " 
—his own and that of the police. His lawyer had noisily challenged 
any one to show that his client ever had any connection with the 
interests invested in the segregated district. At last his own bluff 
was called. 

The chairman of the Committee of Fifteen was recognized as the 
last speaker at the final hearing. He asked for the privilege of 
producing documentary evidence to invalidate the claims of the 
former speaker. Then a note for $100 was produced, signed by this 
" protector " of women, made pa);able to the order of one of the most 
notorious vice kings then on trial before the Municipal Court and 
since coxrvicted. When the note was read and its signature was 
declared to be genuine by a handwriting expert, confederates of the 
entrapped man scurried together. One of them shouted " Forgery." 
The chairman offered opportunitsr for explanation. The gentleman 
aggrieved feeblv responded that it would be made "at the proper 
time and place. ' The gavel fell. The public hearings ended. The 
committee went into executive session. — The Survey. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Outline for a Study of the Social Evil. 

by marion e. dodd. 

I. History of Pkostitution. 

A. Legends, superstitions and traditions of primitive people. 

B. 1. The prostitute in ancient society, in the social life of Greece, 
of Rome, in the early Christian era, in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. 

2. Attitude of Royalty or Government toward prostitution; of the 
People; of men and of women toward the prostitute. 

1. Double standard of morals. 

2. Change in status of women. 

C. Methods of dealing with prostitution since the close af the 16th 
century. 

1. State regulation, licensing and segregation as illustrated in 
France, Germany, England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Ja- 
pan and the United States. 

2. Tendency away from "control" to "suppression." 

II. A Survey of the Field, 

or the other social problems to which it is related. Recreation, 
Housing, Liquor Question, Immigration, Transportation, Cus- 
todial Care, Family Ethics (Marriage and Divorce), Legisla- 
tion, Economics (Wage Question), Education with reference 
to Sex, Diseases, Woman Suffrage. 

III. Present-Day Conditions. 

A. The Commercialization of Vice, 

1. The disorderly house. 
The owner. 

The keeper. 

The procurer and cadet. 

The inmates. 

The customers. 

2. The saloon, hotel, cafes, massage parlors, lodging houses, 
tenements, apartment houses, as harborers of vice. 
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B. Profits of an unlawful business. 

1. Profits of those actually identified with the traffic in women, 
as owner, keeper, inmate, procurer, cadet, etc. 

2. Profits to clothing establishments, photographers, jewelers, 
, piano firms, breweries, saloons, which furnish supplies. 

C. Methods of Control. 

1. Police. 

2. Other methods. 

3. Boards of Health. 

D. The Segregated District. 

1. As a market 
Supply and demand. 
Artificial stimulation of demand. 
Character of the supply, age, etc. 

2. Conditions in such a District 
Lack of sanitation. 
Disease. 

Crime. 

3. Influences of such a District on 
The Community. 

Young girls and boys. 
Children. 

4. A political proposition. 

A source of graft and civic corruption. 

E. Agencies of Reform and Investigation. 

1. Work of United States Department of Justice. 

2. Vice Commissions. 

3. American Bureau of Moral Education. 
Its Organization and Methods. 

4. Other agencies of work. 

F. Placing responsibility for present-day conditions. 

IV. Legislation and the Courts. 

A. White Slave Laws passed since 190&— 
State and Federal. 

B. Age of consent 
Definition. 

C. Tendency of L^slation. 
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The Iowa Injunction and Abatement Law (in force in Iowa, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota). The "Tin Plate" Ordinance 
(in force at Portland, Ore.). 

D. Evidence demanded b^ Courts. 

1. Number of convictions. 

2. Character of sentences. 

£. Law Enforcement. 

V. Causes. 

A. Double standard of morals. 

B. Lack of sex education — ^ignorance. 

C. Abnormality (feeble-mindedness, etc). 

D. The strenuousness of industrial life and a girl's lack of ad- 
justment to economic conditions. 

1. Monotony of domestic service and factory life. 

2. Constant exposure of the Department Store girl to all kinds 
of influences. 

3. Large number of seasonal trades. 

4. Low wages.' 

E. Craving for excitement and change. 

F. Unhappy home conditions. 

G. Insufficient and bad recreation facilities. 

H. Lack of self-control on the part of men, due to ignorance, 
moral or physical weakness and selfishness. 

I. The theory of sexual necessity exploited by physicians, but 
which is now condenmed by leaders in the profession as utterly 
unscientific Study the gradual progress among medical men 
concerning this point, noting especially the resolution of the 
American Medical Association. 

VL Results. 

A. Degeneracy of the race through diseases, moral weakness, 
feeble-mindedness and insanity. 

B. Dissolution of the family. 
Divorce. 

C. Economical loss. 
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D. Political corruption. 

E. Crime. 

1. " Dope ** fiends. 

2. Drunkenness. 

3. Murder. 

VII. Means of Prevention. 
A. Things to work for: 

1. Single standard of morality. 

2. Education with reference to sex. 

3. Suffrage for women. 

4. Decent politics. 

5. The enforcement of Federal and State Laws and City Or- 
dinances at every point that touches the i^roblem, such as: 
Housing (Tenement House laws, etc.), Liquor and &iloon 
laws, Child Labor, Disorderly Houses, Traffic in Won^^, 
Laws Regarding the Conditions of Women's Work, etc 

6. Better economic conditions and a living wage. 

7. Industrial and vocational traininfi[ for girls and boys. 

8. More hotels and homes for workmg girls. 

9. Municipal recreation facilities, dance halls, etc. 

10. Making the public schools social and recreation centers. 
' 11. The abolition of any kind of segregated district given over to 
purposes of prostitution. 

12. Raising the age of consent to eighteen years or beyond. 

13. A State farm for women who may be called habitual prosti- 
tutes. 

This will ensure a place to put occupants of houses of ill- 
fame and will, in the event of breaking up a segregated dis- 
trict, prevent them from moving to other towns and creating 
the same problem. 

14. Intelligent care and provision for unmarried mothers (who 
are not, in any sense of the word, prostitutes). 

15. Efficient prevention of parenthood among the unfit 

16. Further restriction of immigration. 

17. Better steerage conditions on ocean liners. 

18. Education of the public to force the Boards of Health to put 
Venereal Diseases on the same plane as other contagious and 
infectious diseases. 

19. Education of the police magistrates, most of whom are con- 
vinced that prostitution is a necessary evil. 

20. Efficiently managed employment bureaus. 

21. The thorough study of vice conditions by local committees. 

22. Abolition of the fine system in city magistrates' courts. 
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B. Agencies through which to work: 

1. The church and other religious societies. 

2. The colleges and universities in their departments of So- 
ciology and Economics. 

3. The schools, Boards of Education, etc. 

4. Women's clubs. 

5. Men*s clubs. 

6. Business Men's Associations. 

7. Boards of Trade and other civic organizations. 

8. Immigration authorities. 

9. Park Commissioners. 

10. The police — Board of Police Magistrates, etc 

11. District Attorney's Office. 

12. Probation Officers. 

13. Physicians. 

14. The Press. 

15. Neighborhood Associations in cities. 

16. Liquor and employment agencies. Licensing Boards. 

17. Charitable organizations. 

Vin. Resources of Your Own City and State. 

A. Organizations already at work — classify them. 

B. Political situation. 

C. The Courts. 

D. The Police. 

E. Probation work. 

F. State Laws and city ordinances. State institutions. 
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Selected List of Books on Sex Education. 



A Survey of the Field, 

Ellts, Havelock. — ^The Task of Social Hygiene. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912, $2.50, postage 12c. 

Henderson, Charles R. — Education with Reference to Sex. 
University of Chicago Press, 1909, $1.50, postage 6c 

Lyttleton, E. — ^Training of the Young in Laws of Sex. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900, $1.00, postage 5c. 

Saleeby, Caleb W. — Parenthood and Race Culture. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909, $2.50, postage 15c. 

Saleeby, Caleb W. — Woman and Womanhood. 
Mitchell Kennerley, 1911, $2.50, postage 13c. 

Shreiner, Olive. — Woman and Labor. 
Stokes Co., 1911, $125, postage 12c 

Spencer, Anna Garun. — ^Woman's Share in Social Culture. 
Mitchell Kennerley, 1913, $2.00, postage 10c 

For Special Work. 

Geddes & Thompson. — The Evolution of Sex. 
Walter Scott, 1901, $1.50, postage 10c. 

Galbraith, Dr. Anna M. — The Four Epochs of Woman's Life, a 
Study in Hygiene. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1907, $1.50, postage 10c 

Hall, Winfield Scxxtt. — Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene. 
W3mnewood Publishing Co., 1911, $1.00, postage 6c. 

Leighton, Dr. Gerald. — Embryology, the Beginnings of Life. 
Dodge Publishing Co., 1912, 20c., postage 3c 

Morrow, Dr. Prince A. — Social Diseases and Marriage. 
Lea & Febiger, 1904, $3.00, postage 16c 
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Thompson^ J. A^ ft Gkddes. — Problems of Sex. 
Moffat, Yard ft Co., 1912, 50c, posUge 4c 



Books Suggesting Methods of Teaching. 

Camp Fni Girls of America. — ^Manual 

Doubleday, Page ft Co., 1912, 25c., postage 5c 

MoBUCY, Margaret W.— Flowers and Their Friends. 
Ginn ft Co., 1897, 50c, postage 8c 

McnuLEY, Margaret W.— A Few Familiar Flowers. 
Ginn ft Co., 1897, 60c, postage 9c. 

M<»LEy, Margaret W.— The Hon^-Makers. 
A, C McQurg ft Co., 1899, $1.50, postage 10c 

MoRLEY, Margaret W. — ^Life and Love. 

A, C McQurg ft Co., 1905, $125, postage 9c. 

Morley, Margaret W. — Renewal of Life. 

A. C. McQurg ft Co., 1909, $1.25, postage 10c 

MoRUBY, Margaret W. — Seed Babies. 
Ginn ft Co., 1896, 30c, postage 4c 

MoRUBY, Margaret W. — ^A Song of Life, 

A. C. McGurg ft Co., 1902, $125, postage 8c 

MoRLEY^ Margaret W. — ^Wasps and Their Ways. 
Dodd, Mead ft Co., 1911, $1.50, postage 10c 

Pycroft, W. p.— The Infancy of Animals. 
Henry Holt, 1913, $1.75, postage 14c 

Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.— Instruction in the 
Physiology and Hygiene of Sex for Teachers. 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, lOc, postage 2c 

ToRELLE, Ellen. — Plant and Animal Children and How They Grow. 
Heath ft Co., 1913, 50c., postage 10c 

WnxsoN, Dr. Robert N. — The American Boy and the Social Evil. 
John C. Winston Co., 1905, $1.00, postage 6c. 

Zenner, Dr. Philip. — ^Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. 
Robert Clarke Co., 1910, $1.00, postage 6c 
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For Girls, 

Galbratth, Dr. Anna M. — ^Four Epochs of Woman's life. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1907, $1.50, postage 10c. 

Latimer, Dr. Carounb W. — Girl and Woman. 
Appleton & Co., 1910, $1.50, postage lie 

LoWRY, Dr. Edith B.— Herself. 

Forbes & Co., 1911, $1.00, postage 8c. 

MoRLXY, Margaret W.^-Song of Life. 

A. C. McQurg & Co., 1902, $1.25, postage 8c. 

MosHER, Dr. Eliza M.— Health and Happiness. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1912, $1.00, postage 10c. 

Saijeeby, Caleb W.^Woman and Womanhood. 
Mitchell Kennerley, 1911, $2.50, postage 13c. 

Smith, Nellie M.— The Three Gifts of Life. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913, 50c., postage 8c. 

(Dr. Mosher's and Miss Smith's books are the best of those 
mentioned for general use; the others should be used with caution.) 

For Boys, 

Hall, Winfield Scott. — From Youth into Manhood (from 11 to 15 
years). 
Association Press, 1910, 50c, postage '5c. 

HalLw WiNFiEU) Scott.— Instead of Wild Oats (18 years and over). 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912, 25c., postage 2c 

Hall, Winfield Scott. — ^Life's Beginnings (from 10 to 14 years). 
Association Press, 1912, 25c, postage 3c. 

MoRLEY, Margaret W. — ^A Song of Life (for young men). 
A. C. McQurg & Co., 1902, $125, postage 8c. 

Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.— The Young Man's 
Problem. 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 1912, lOc, postage 2c. 

WnxsoN, Dr. Robert N.— American Boy and the Social Evil. (Col- 
lie Students.) 
John C. Winston Co., 1905, $1.00, postage 6c. 

WnxsoN, Dr. Robert N.— Nobility of Boyhood. (High School 
Boys.) 
John C. Winston Co., 1910, 50c., postage 4c. 
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Eugenics, 

Darbyshdui, a. D. — Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery. 
Casscll & Co., 1912, $2.75, postage ISc. 

Davenport, Dr. Chas. B.— Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. 
Henry Holt, 1912, $2.00, postage 17c. 

Jordan, Dr. David Starr.— Heredity of Richard Roe. 

American Unitarian Association, 1911, $120, postage 7c 

PUNNETT, R. C. — Mendelism. 

Macmillan, 1911, $1.25, postage 15c. 

Books for Boys and Girls, 

Boos, William F., M. D. — At the Fountain Head. 
Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 

Shannon, T. W., A. M.— How to Tell the Story of Life. Self 
Knowledge. 
The S. A. Mullikin Company, Marietta, Ohio. 

Books on the Social Evil. 

Addams, Jane. — A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Macmillan Co., 1912, $1.00, postage 7c. 

Burgess, William B. 

Chicago Vice Commission Report. 

American Vigilance Association, 1911, 50c., postage 12c. 

Church Mission of Help.— The Wayward Girl and the Church's 
Responsibility. 
1911. (Pamphlet for free distribution.) 

CbCKS, Orin G.— The Social Evil and Methods of Treatment 
Association Press, 1912, 25c., postage 4c. 

De Becker, J. E.— The Nightless City (Japan). 
Probstain & Co. (London), 1899, $10.00. 

Dock, Lavinia L.— Hygiene and Morality. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910, $125, postage 8c. 

Flaux, Loms.—La Police des Moeurs. (In French.) 
Felix Alcan (Paris), 1907, $8.25 express. 
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Janney, Dr. O. Edward. — ^Whitc Slave Traffic in America. 

American Bureau of Moral Education, Chicago, 111., 50c., post- 
age 6c 

Kauffman, Reginald W. — The House of Bondage. (Fiction.) 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1910, $1.35, postage 12c. 

Kneblakd^ Geo. J. — Commercialized Prostitution in New York City. 
Century Co., 1913, $1.30, postage 12c. 

MiNNEAFOus Vice Commission Report. 
Byron & Willard, 1911, 35c., postage Sc 

Murphy, U. G.— The Social Evil in Japan. 

Methodist Publishing House (Tokyo), 1906, $1.00, postage 4c 

Philadelphia Vice Commission Report. 40c., postpaid. 

Portland (Oregon) Vice Commission Report. 

Robins, Elizabeth. — My Little Sister. (Fiction.) 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913, $1.25, postage 10c 

Roe, Cufford G. — Panders and Their White Slaves, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1910, $1.00, postage 9c 

Roe, Clifford G. — ^The Prodigal Daughter. 
L. W. Walter Co., 1911, $1.50, postage 15c 

Sanger, Dr. W. W. — History of' Prostitution. 

Medical Publishing Co., 1913, $2.00, postage 21c 

Seligman, Prof. E. R. A.— The Social Evil. With special reference 
to conditions existing^ in the City of New York. A report 
prepared under the direction of the Committee of Fourteen. 
Second edition, revised, with chapters on a decade's develop- 
ment— 1902-1912. 
G. p. Putnam's Sons, 1912, $1.75, postage 14c 

Syracuse Moral Survey Committee.— Report on the Social Evil in 
Syracuse. 
1913, 40c., postage 6c 
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APPENDIX D. 
Vice Commissions and Investigations. 

Municipal Commissions. 

Atlanta, Ga: 

Appointed April 15, 1912. 
Reported October 7, 1912. 

Chicago, m. : 

Appointed July S, 1910. 
Reported April 5, 1911. 
Incorporated November 4, 1911. 

Colombia, Mo.: 

Appointed March, 1913. 

Columbus, Ohio: 

Appointed April, 1913. 

Denver, Colo.: 

Appointed September 15, 1912. 

Became the Denver Morals Commission Jan. 31, 1913. 

Has not yet reported. 

Hartford, Conn.: 

Appointed January, 1912. 
Has not yet reported. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Appointed September, 1912. 
Has not yet reported. 

Little Rock, Ark. : 

Appointed January, 1912. 
Reported D^embcr, 1912. 

Minneapolis* Minn.: 

Appointed August, 1910. 
Reported July 12, 1911. 

I^iiladelphia, Pa.: 

Appointed May, 1912. 
Reported April, 1913. 

Portland, Oregon: 

Appointed September, 1911. 
First report January, 1912. 
Second report August, 1912, 
Last report January, 1913. 
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